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1 Geo ige Stepney, Eſq; 


(63353 


108 
King JAMES II. 


UPON HIS 


Acceſſion to the Throne. 


S8 victors loſe the trouble they ſuſtain 
A In greater trophies which the triumphs gain; 
And martyrs, when the Joyful crown is 
& HE 
Forget the pain, by which they purchas'd heav'n : 
So when the Phænix of our empire dy'd, s 
And with a greater heir the empty throne ſupply'd ; 
Your glory diſſipates our mournful dew, 
And turns our grief for Charles to joy for you. 
My fterious fate; whoſe one decree could prove, 
The high extream of cruelty and love 
May then no flight of a blaſpheming muſe 
Thoſe wiſe reſolves of providence accuſe, 
Which eas'd our Atlas of his glorious weight, 
Since ſtronger Hercules ſupports the ſtate. 
England no more ſhall penſive thoughts employ 
On him, ſhe's loſt ; but him, ſhe has, enjoy. 
So Ariadne, when her lover fled, 
And Bacchus honour'd the deſerted bed, 
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Ceas'd with her tears to raiſe the ſwelling flood, 
Forgot her Theſeus, and embrac'd the god. 


On the Univerſity of Cambridge's burn- 
ing the Duke of MonmouTH's 
Picture, 1685, who was formerly 
their Chancellor. In Anſwer to 
this Queſtion, 


. quid 


Turba Reni ? ſequitur fortunam, ut ſemper, & di. 
Damnatgs. . 


FE S, fickle Cambridge, Perkins found this true 
Both from your rabble, and your doctors too, 
With what applauſe you once receiv'd his grace, 
And begg'd a copy of his godlike face; 


But when the ſage vice-chancellor was ſure 


The original in limbo lay ſecure, 


As greaſie as himſelf he ſends a lictor 


To vent his loyal malice on the picture. 

The beacle's wife endeavours all ſhe can 

To ſave the image of the tall young man, 

Which ſhe ſo oft when pregnant did embrace, 

That with ſtrong thoughts ſhe might improve her race; 
But all in vain, fince the wiſe houſe conſpire 
To damn the canvas traytor to the fire, 
Leſt it, like bones of Scanderbeg, incite 
Scythe-men next harveſt to renew the fight. 


Then in comes mayor Eagle, and does gravely alledge, 


He'll ſubſcribe, if he can, for a bundle of ſedge: 
But 


G. STEPN EY, Eſa; 
But the man of Clarehall that proffer refuſes, 
'Snigs, he'll be beholden to none but the muſes ; 
And orders ten porters to bring the dull reams 
On the death of good Charles, and crowning of James : 
And ſwears he will borrow of the provoſt more ſtuff 
On the marriage of Anne, if that ben't enough. 
The heads, leſt he get all the profit t'himſelf, 
Too greedy of honour, too laviſh of pelf, 
This motion deny, and vote that tite tillet 
Should gather from each noble doctor a billet. 
The kindneſs was common, and ſo they'd return it, 
The gift was to all, all therefore would burn it: 
Thus joining their ſtocks for a bonfire together, 
; As they club for a cheeſe in the pariſh of Chedder ; 
Confuſedly crowd on the ſophs and the doQors, 
The hangman, the townſmen, their wives and the 
proctors 
While the troops from each part of the countries in ale, 
Come to quaff his confuſion in bumpers of ſtale, 
But Roſalin, never unkind to a duke, 
Does by her abſence their folly rebuke, 
The tender crearure could not ſee his fate, 
F With whom ſhe'ad danc'd a minuet ſo late. 
I The heads who never could hope for ſuch frames, 
$ Out of envy congemn'd ſixſcore pounds to the flames, 
Then his air was too proud, and his features amils, 
As if being a traytor had alter'd his phiz: 
S8o the rabble of Rome, whoſe favour ne'er ſettles, 
Melt down their Sejanus to pots and braſs kettles. 
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An Epiſtle to CHARLES Movun- 
TAGUE, Eſq; on his Majeſty's 
Voyage to Holland, 


SIR, 
IN CE you oft invite me to renew 
An art I've either loſt, or never knew, 
Pleas'd my paſt follies kindly to commend, 
And fondly loſe the critick in the friend; 
Tho' my warm youth untimely be decay'd, 
From grave to dull inſenſibly betray'd, 
I'll contradit the humour of the times, 
Inclin'd to bus'neſs, and averſe to rhymes, 
And to obey the man ] love, in ſpight 
Of the wor'd's genius, and my own, [I'll write. 
But think not that I vainly do aſpire 
- To rival what I only would admire, 
The heat and beauty of your manly thought, 
And force like that with which your hero fought ; 
Like Sampſon's riddle is that powerful ſong, 
Sweet as the honey, as the lion ſtrong; 
The colours there ſo artfully are laid, 
They fear no luſtre and they want no ſhade ; 
But ſhall of writing a juſt model give, 
While Boyne ſhall flow, and William's glory live. 
vet ſince his ev'ry act may well infuſe 

Some happy rapture in the humbleſt muſe, 

'Tho' mine deſpairs to reach the wondrous height, 
She prunes her pinions, eager of the flight; ; 
The king's the theme, and I've a ſabjeQ's richt. 
When William's deeds, and reſcu'd Europe's joy 


Do ev'ry tongue and ev'ry pen employ, 


'Tis 


Tis to think treaſon ſure, to ſhew no zeal, 
And not to write, is almoſt to rebel. 
Let Albion then forgive her meaneſt ſon, 
Who wou'd continue what her beſt begun ; 
Who, leaving conqueſts, and the pomp of war, 
Wou'd ſing the pious king's divided care; 
How eagerly he flew when Europe's fate 
Did for the ſeed of future actions wait; 
And how two nations did with tranſport boaſt 
Which was belov'd, and lov'd the victor mot : 
How joyful Belgia gratefully prepar'd 
Trophies and vows for her returning lord ; 
How the fair iſle with rival paſſion ſtrove, 
How by her ſorrow ſhe expreſs'd her love, 
When he withdrew from what his arm had freed, 
And how ſhe bleſs'd his way, yet ſigh'd, and ſaid: 
Is if decreed my hero ne'er ſhall reſt, 
Ne'er be of me, and I of him poſleſs'd ? 
Scarce had I met his virtue with my throne, 
By right, by merit, and by arms his own, 
But Ireland's freedom, and the war's alarms, 
Call'd him from me, and his Maria's charms. 
O gen'rous prince, too prodigally kind! 4 
Can the diffuſive goodneſs of your mind 5 
Be in no bounds, 2 of the world confin'd ? 
Shou'd ſinking nations ſummon you away, 
Maria's love might juſtify your ſtay. 
Imperfectly the many vows are paid, 
W hich for your ſafety to the gods were made, 
While on the Boyne they labour'd to out-do 
Your zeal for Albion by their care for you ; 
When too impatient of a glorious caſe, 
| You tempt new dangers on the winter ſeas. 
The Belgick ſtate has reſted long ſecure 
_ Within the circle of thy guardian pow'r ; 
"= "EE | Rear d 
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Rear'd by thy care that noble hon, grown 
Mature in ſtrength, can range the woods alone : 
When to my arms they did the prince reſign, 

I bleſs'd the change, and thought him wholly mine ; 
Conceiv'd long hopes I jointly ſhou'd obey | 
$8 | His ftronger, and Maria's gentle ſway : 
| He fierce as thunder, ſhe as lightning bright; 
One my defence, and t'other my delight : 

Yet go where honour calls the hero go ; 
Nor let your eyes behold how mine do flow ; 
Go meet your country's joy, your virtue's due ; 
Receive their triumphs, and prepare for new ; 
Enlarge my empire, and let France afford 

The next large harveſt to thy proſp'rous ford: 
Again in Crecy let my arms be rear'd, 

And o'er the continent Britannia fear'd : 

While under Mary's tutelary care, 

Far from the danger, or the noiſe of war, 

' In honourable pleaſure I poſſeſs 

f The ſpoils of conqueſt, and the charms of peace. 
{1 As the great lamp by which the globe is bleſs'd, 
Conſtant in toil, and ignorant of reſt, 

Through diff*rent regions does his courſe tirſs, 
1 And leaves one world but to revive a new; 

While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his luſtre with a milder light: 

So when your beams do diſtant nations chear, 
The partner of your crowh ſhall mount the ſphere, 

Able alone my empire to ſuſtain, 

. And carry on the glories of thy reign 
| But why has fate maliciouſly decreed, 

That greateſt bleſſings mult by turns ſuccecd ? 


Here ſhe relented, and would urge his ſlay 
By all that fondneſs and that grief could fay ; 


But 
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But ſoon did her preſaging thoughts employ 

On ſcenes of triumphs and returning joy. 

Thus, like the tide, while her unconſtant breaſt 

Was ſwell'd with rapture, by deſpair depreſs'd, 

Fate call'd ; the hero muſt his way purſue, 

And her cries leſſen'd as the ſhore withdrew. - 
The winds were filent, and the gentle main 

Bore an auſpicious omen of his reign ; 

When Neptune, owning whom thoſe ſeas obey, 

Nodded, and bade the cheerful Tritons play. 

Each choſe a diff rent ſubject for their lays, 

But Orange was the burden of their praiſe : 

Some in their ſtrains up to the fountain run, 

From whence this ſtream of virtue firſt begun ; 

Others choſe heroes of a later date, 

And ſung the * founder of the neighb'ring flate ; 

How daringly he tyranny withſtood, 

And ſeal'd his country's freedom with his blood; 

Then to the two illuſtrious + brethren came, 

The glorious rivals of their father's fame; 


And to the FF youth, whoſe pregnant hopes out- ran 


The ſteps of time, and early ſhew'd the man; 

For whoſe alliance monarchs did contend, 

And gave a daughter to ſecure a friend. 

But as by nature's law the phenix dies, 

That from its urn a nobler bird may riſe, 

So fate ordain'd the parent ſoon ſhould ſet, 

To make the glories of ** his heir compleat. 
At William's name each f11'd his vocal ſhell, 

And on the happy ſound rejoic'd to dwell : 

Some ſung his birth, and how diſcerning fate 

Sav'd infant virtue againſt powerful hate; 


8 
* 


> a | —_ 


* William. Maurice and Henry. 
tt William, ** His late Majeſty. 


Of 
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Of pois' nous ſnakes by young Alcides quell' d, 

And palms that ſpread the more, the more with-held. 
Some ſung Seneffe, and early wonders done 

| By the bold youth, himſelf a war alone ; 

| And how his firmer courage did oppoſe 5 


His country's foreign and inteſtine foes; 
| The lion he, who held their arrows cloſe. 
| Others ſung Perſeus, and the injur'd maid, 
I Redeem'd by the wing'd warrior's timely aid; 
Or in myſterious numbers did unfold 
Sad, modern truths wrapt up in tales of old; 
How Saturn, fluſh'd with arbitrary power, 
Deſign'd his lawful iſſue to devourz 3 
But Jove, reſerv'd for better fate, withſtood 3 
'The black contrivance of the doating god z - I 
With arms he came, his guilty father fled, 
| "Twas Italy ſecur'd his frighted head, 
| And by his flight refign'd his empty throne, 
| And triple empire to his worthier ſon. 
| 
| 


» — — „„ 


Then in one note their artful force they] join, | 
| Eager to reach the victor and the Boyne. 3 
How on the wondring bank the hero ſtood, i 
Laviſhly bold and deſperately good ; 
Till fate, deſigning to convince the brave 
That they can dare no more than heav'n can fave, 
1 Let death approach, and yet with-held the ſting, 
| | Wounded the man, diſtinguiſhing the king. 
ll. They had enlarg'd, but found the ſtrain too ſtrong, 
And in ſoft notes allay'd the bolder ſong : 
Flow, gentle Boyne, they cry'd, and round thy bed 
For ever may victorious wreaths be ſpread ; 
| No more may travellers deſire to know 
Where Simois and Granicus did flow ; 
Nor Rubicon, a poor forgotten ſtream, 
Be ar the ſoldier's rant, or poet's theme: 


„ — 
; 

: 
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All waters ſhall unite their fame in thee, 
Loſt in thy waves as thoſe are in the ſea. 

They breath'd afreſh, unwilling to give o'er 
And begg'd thick miſis long to conceal the ſhore : 
Smooth was the liquid plain; the ſleeping wind, 
More to the ſea, than to its maſter kind, 

Detain'd a treaſure, which we value more 

Than all the deep e'er hid, or waters bore. 

But he, with a ſuperior genius born, 

Treats chance with inſolence, and death with ſcorn : 
Darkneſs and ice in vain obſtruct his way, 


Holland is near, and nature muſt obey ; 


Charg'd with our hopes the boat ſecurely rode, 

For Cæſar and his fortune were the load. 
With eager tranſport Belgia met her ſon, 

Yet trembling for the danger he had run; 

Till certain of her joy, ſhe bow'd her head, 

Confeſe'd her lord, bleſs'd his return, and faid : 


If paſſion by long abſence does improve, 

And makes that rapture, which before was love ; 
Think on my old, my intermitted bliſs, 

And by my former pleaſure meaſure this: 

Nor by theſe feeble pillars which I raiſe, 

Unequal to ſuſtain the here's praiſe; _ 

Too faint the colours, and too mean the art, 

To repreſent your glories, or my heart: | 

Theſe humble emblems are defign'd to ſhow, 

Not how we wou'd reward, but what we owe. 
Here from your childhood take a ſhort review, 
How Holland's happineſs advanc'd with you; 

How her ſtout veſſel did in triumph ride, 

And mock'd her ſtorms, while Orange was her guide. 
What ſince has been our fate I need not ſay, 

III ſuiting with the bleſſings of the day, 


Our 
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Our better fortune with our prince was gone, 
Conqueſt was only there where he led on. 
Like the Palladium, whereſoe er you go, 

You turn all death and danger on the foe. 


In you we but too ſadly underſtood 


How angels have their ſpheres of doing good ; 
Elſe the ſame ſoul which did our troops poſſeſs, 
And crown'd their daring courage with ſucceſs, 
Had taught our fleet to triumph o'er the main, 
And Fleurus had been ſtill a guiltleſs plain. 

What pity 'tie, ye gods | an arm and mind 

Like yours, ſhou'd be to time and place confin d? 
But thy return ſhall fix our kinder fate, 

For thee our councils, thee our armies wait; 
Diſcording princes ſhall with thee combine, 
And center all their intereſts in thine ; 

Proud of thy friendſhip, ſhalt forego their ſway 
As Rome her great dictator did obey ; 

And all united make a Gordian knot, 


Which neither craft ſhall looſe, nor force ſhall cut. 


On the late horrid Conſpiracy, 


THE ® youth whoſe fortune the vaſt globe obey'd, 

Finding his + royal enemy betray'd, 

And in his chariot by || vile hands oppreſs'd, 
With noble pity, and juſt rage poſſeſs'd, 
Wept at his fall from ſo ſublime a ftate, 


And by the traytor's death reveng'd the fate 


— EI 


Alexander. f Darius. || Boſſus. 
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Of majeſty profan'd——-ſo acted too 

The gen'rous Cæſar, when the Roman knew | 
A ** coward king had treacherouſly ſlain, | 
++ Whom ſcarce he foil'd on the Pharſalian plain: 
The doom of his fam'd rival he bemoan'd, 

And the baſe author of the crime dethron'd. 
Such were the virtuous maxims of the great, 
Free from the ſervile arts of barb'rous hate : 
They knew no foe, but in the open field, 

And to their cauſe, and to the gods appeal'd. 

So WILLIAM acts and if his rivals dare 
Diſpute his reign by arms, he'll meet 'em there 
Where Jove, as once on Ida, holds the ſcale, 
And lets the good, the juſt, and brave prevail. 


To the Earl of CaRnt1sLE, upon 
the Death of his Son before Lux- 
EMBURGH, 4 


Ye envious pow'rs, that we ſhould only ſee 
This copy of your own divinity ? 
Or thought ye it ſurpaſſing human fate, 
To have a bleſſing laſting as *twas great? 
Your cruel ſkill you better ne'er had ſhown, 
Since you ſo ſoon defign'd him all your own. 
Such foſt'ring favours to the damn'd are giv'n, 


LTE. gone! and was it then by your decree, f 


When, to encreaſe their hell, you ſhow 'em heav'n. 


——— ee a. Ah 
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Ptolemy. ++ Pompey. 
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Was it too godlike, he ſhou'd long inherit 

At once his father's, and his uncle's ſpirit? 

Yet as much beauty, and as calm a breaſt 

As the mild dame, whoſe teeming womb he bleſt. 

H' had all the favours providence. cou'd give, 

Except its own prerogative to live; 

Reſerv'd in pleaſures, and in dangers bold, 

Vouthful in action, and in prudence old; 

His humble greatneſs, and ſubmiſſive ſtate, 

Made his life full of wonder, as his fate; 

One, who to all the heights of learning bred, - 1 

| Read books, and men, and practis'd what he read. 8 

1 Round the wide globe ſcarce did the buſie ſun 

| With greater haſte, and greater luſtre run. 

| True gallantry and grandeur he deſcry'd, 

| | | From the French fopperies, and German Pride. 1 

It. And like th' induſtrious bee, where-e'er he flew, ; 

_ Gather'd the ſweets which on ſweet bloſſoms grew. 

Babel's confuſed ſpeeches on his tongue, 

[| With a ſweet harmony and concord hung. 

1 _ More countries then for Homer did conteſt, 

"i Do ſtrive who moſt were by his-preſence bleſt. 

Tg Nor did his wiſdom damp his martial fire, { 
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| | Minerva both her portions did inſpire, 
1 Uſe of the warlike bow, and peaceful lyre. 
| So Cæſar doubly triumph'd when he wrote, 
| Showing like wit, as valour when he fought. 
= * If God, as Plato taught, example takes 
I! From his own works, and ſouls by patterns makes, 
Wh: Much of himſelf in him he did unfold, 
And caſt them in his darling Sidney's mold, 
Of too refin'd a ſubſtance to be old. 
18 Both did alike diſdain an hero's rage, 
| Shou'd come like an inheritance by age. 
Ambitiovſly did both conſpire to twiſt 
Bays with the ivy, which their temples kiſt: 
i | ; . Scorn- 
It | 
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Scorning to wait the flow advance of time, 9 
Both fell like early bloſſoms in their prime, | 5 
By blind events, and providence's crime. 

Yet both, like Codrus, o'er their yielding foe 
Obtain'd the conqueſt, in their overthrow; 

And longer life do purchaſe by their death, 


In fame compleating what they want in breath. 


Oh! had kind fate ſtre:ch'd the contracted ſpan, 
To the full glories of a perfect man; 

And as he grew, cou'd ev'ry rolling year 

A new addition to our wonder bear, 

H' had paid to his illuſtrious line that ſtock 

Of ancient honour, which from thence he took. 
But oh! 

So haſty fruits, and too ambitious low'rs. 
Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, 

In ſpight of froſts, ſpring from th'unwilling earth, 
But find a nip untimely as their birth : | 


Abortive iſſues ſo delude the womb, 


And ſcarce have being, ere they want a tomb. 
Forgive, my lord, the muſe, that does aſpire 
With a new breath to fan your raging fire ; 
Whoſe each officious and unſkflful ſound 
Can with freſh torture but enlarge the wound. 
Cou'd I, with David, curſe the guilty plain, 
Where one more lov'd than Jonathan was ſlain 
Or cou'd I flights high as his merits raiſe, 
Clear as his virtue, deathleſs as his praiſe; 
None who, tho” laurels crown'd their aged head, 
Admir'd him living, and ador'd him dead, 


With more devotion ſhou'd enrol his name 


In the long-conſecrated liſt of fame. 

But ſince my artleſs and unhallow'd ſtrain 
Will the high worth, it ſhou'd commend, prophane ; 3 
Since I deſpair my humble verſe ſhou'd prove : 
Great as your loſs, or tender as your love ; 


My 
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Where judgment lies in admiration loſt, 


It might debar the ſubje@ of acceſs, 


My heart with fighings, and with tears mine eye, 
Shall the defect of written grief ſupply. 


A Por dedicated to the Bleſſed Me- 
mory of her late Gracious Majeſty 
Queen MARV. 


N CE more, my muſe, -- we muſt an altar raiſe ;— 
May it prove laſting, as Maria's praiſe ; | 
And, the ſong ended, be the ſwan's thy doom ; 
Reſt ever ſilent, as Maria's tomb. | 
But whence ſhall we begin? or whither ſteer? 
Her virtues like a perfe& round appear, 


Not knowing which it ſhould diſtinguiſh moſt. 4 
Some angel from your own, deſcribe her frame, 9 
For ſure your godlike beings are the ſame: | A 


All that was charming in the fairer kind, 

With manly ſenſe, and reſolution join'd ; 

A mein compos'd of mildneſs and of ftate, 

Not by conſtraint, or affeQation, great; 

But form'd by nature for ſupream command ; 
Like Eve juſt moulded by the maker's hand ; 

Yet ſuch her meekneſs, as half-vail'd the throne, 
Leſt being in too great a luſtre ſhown, 


And make her mercies, and our comforts leſs. 

So gods, of old, deſcending from their ſphere 

To viſit men, like mortals did appear : 

Leſt their too awful preſence ſhould affright 

Thoſe whom they meant to bleſs, and to delight, 
| OY Thus 


1 
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Thus to the noon of her high glory run, 
From her bright orb, diffuſive like the ſun, | 
She did her healing influence diſplay, _ YJ' 
And cheriſh'd all our nether world, that lay 5 
Within the circle of her radiant day; 
Reliev'd not only thoſe who bounty ſought, 
But gave unask'd, and as ſhe gave, forgot; 
Found modeſt want in her obſcure retreat, 
And courted tim'rous virtue to be 
The church, which William ſav'd, was Mary's care, 
Taught by her life, and guarded by her prayer; 
What her devotions were, you cherubs, tell, 
Who ever round the ſeat of mercy dwell; 
For here ſhe wou'd not have her goodneſs known, 
But you beheld how ſhe addreſs'd the throne, 
And wonder'd at a zeal ſo like your own : 
Since ſhe was form'd, and lov'd, and pray'd like you, 
She ſhou'd, alas! have been immortal too. 

A mind ſo good, in beauteous ſtrength array d, 
Aſſur'd our hopes ſhe might be long obey'd, 
And we, with heightned rev'rence, might have ſeen 
The hoary grandure of an aged queen, 


Who might, with William, jointly govern here, 


As that bright pair which rules the heav'nly ſphere. 
Grace and mild mercy beſt in her were ſhown, 

In him the rougher virtues of the throne ; 

Of juſtice ſhe at home the ballance held, 

Abroad, oppreſſion by his ſword was quell'd ; 


The gen'rous lion, and the peaceful dove; 


The god of battle, and the queen of love, 
Did in cheir happy nuptials well agree; 
Like Mars, he led our armies out; and ſhe 
With ſmiles preſided o'er her native fea. 
Such too their meetings, when our monarch came 
With & loaden, and immortal fame; „ 
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As when the god on Hæmus quits his arms, 
Softning his toils in Cytherea's charms : 
Then with what joy did ſhe the victor meet, 
And lay the reins of empire at his feet? 


Wich the ſame temper as the * Latian hind 


Was made diQator, conquer'd; and refign'd ; 
So Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, | 
And when imperial Jove appear'd in view, | 
Reſum'd her female arts, the ſpindle and the clew ; 
Forgot the ſcepter ſhe ſo well had ſway'd, 
And with that mildneſs, ſhe had ral'd, obey'd ; 
Pleas'd with the change, and unconcern'd as Jove, 
When in diſguiſe he leaves his pow'r above, 5 
And drowns all other attributes in love. 

Such, mighty Sir, if yet the ſacred ear 
Of majeſty in grief vouchſafe to hear, 
Was the lov'd conſort of thy crown and bed, 
Oar joy while living; our deſpair now dead. 

Yet tho' with Mary one ſupporter fall, 
Thy virtue can alone ſuſtain the ball. 
Of Sybill's books, that volume which remain'd 
The perfect value of the whole retain'd. | 
When in the fiery carr Elijah fled, 
His ſpirit doubled on his partner's head : 
So will thy people's love, now Mary's gone, 
Unite both ſtreams, and flow on thee alone. 
The grateful ſenate with one voice combine 
To breath their ſorrows, and to comfort thine, 
By bringing to thy view how Europe's fate 
Does on thy counſels, and thy courage wait : 
But when the vaſtneſs of thy grief they ſee, 
They own 'tis Juſt, and melt in tears with thee. 


” " 5 of 1 alles. in vet AA. at i — —— 
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* Lucius Quintius, 
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Bluſh not, great ſoul, thus to reveal thy woe; 
Sighs will have vent, and eyes too full o' er- flow; 
Shed by degrees, they paſs unfelt away; 
But raiſe a ſtorm and deluge where they ſtay. 

The braveſt heroes have the ſofteſt mind, 
Their natures like the gods, to love inclin'd. 
Homer, who human paſſions nicely knew, 
When his illaſtrious Grecian chief he drew, 
Left likewiſe in his ſoul one mortal part, 
Whence love and anguiſh too might reach his heart; . 
For a loft miſtreſs,” in deſpair he ſate, 
And let declining Troy ſtill ſtruggle with her fate 
But when the partner of his cares lay dead, 
Like a rous'd lion, from his tent he fled, - 
Whole hecatombs of trembling Trojans flew, 
And mangled Hector at his chariot drew. 

Still greater is thy loſs, —be ſuch thy rage, 
As conquer'd Gallia only may aſſwage. | 

She who on earth ſecur'd thee by her pray'r, 
Return'd to heaven, ſhall prove thy guardian angel 

there ; 

And hov'ring round thee with her heav'nly ſhield, 
Unſeen protect thee in the doubtful field. 


Go then, by different paths to glory go, | ! | 


The church's both eſtates with Mary ſhow ; 
And while above ſhe triumphs, fight below. — 

"Tis done—our monarch to the camp returns,— 
The Gallic armies fly—their navy burns, 
And earth and ſeas all bow at his command, 
And * owns her peace from his victorious hand. 
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Where a raſh prince with an unequal ſway, 


_ 
— — . — — 
— — 


Leaves the true monarch to command the world. 


Not yet by time, and place to act betray d, 


The WORKS of 


The AUSTRIAN Eagle. 


- AZ Anna's call the Auſtrian eagle flies, 
Bearing her thunder to the ſouthern ſkies ; 


Inflames the region, and miſguides the day; 
"Till the uſurper from his chariot hurl'd, 


The Nature of Dreams, 


T dead of night imperial reaſon ſleeps, 
And fancy with her train looſe revels keeps, 
Then airy phantoms a mixt ſcene diſplay, 

Of what we heard, or ſaw, or wiſh'd by day; 
For memory thoſe images retains, 

Which paſſion form'd, and till the ſtrongeſt reigns. 
Huntſmen renew the chace they lately run, 

And gen'rals fight again their battels won. 

Spectres and furies haunt the murd'rers dreams, 
Grants or diſgraces are the courtier's themes. 

The miſer ſpys a thief, or a new hoard, 

The cit's a knight, the ſycophant a lord. 

Thus fancy's in the wild diſtraction loft, 

With what we moſt abhor, or covet moſt. 

But of all paſſions, that our dreams controul, 

Love prints the deepeſt image in the ſoul; 

For vigorous ſancy, and warm blood diſpenſe 
Pleaſures ſo lively that they rival ſenſe. 

Such are the tranſports of a willing maid, 


Whom, 
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G. ST EPN Ex, Ela, 227 
hom ſpies, or ſome faint virtue force to fly 
hat ſcene of joy, which yet ſhe dyes to try. 
ill fancy bawds, and by myſterious charms, 
zrings the dear object to her longing arms; 
nguarded then ſhe melts, acts fierce delight, 
And curſes the returns of envious light. 

n ſuch bleſt dreams Biblys enjoys a flame, 
Which waking ſhe deteſts, and dares not name. 
Ixion gives a looſe to his wild love, 
And in his airy viſions cuckolds Jove. 
Honours and ftate before this phantom fall; 
For ſleep, like death, its image, equals all. 


Fverkes imitated from the Preach of 
Monſieur MavyNnaARD, to Cardinal 
RICHELIEU, 


| I. 7M 
HEN money and my blood ran high, 
1 My muſe was reckon'd wond'rous pretty; 
the ſports and ſmiles did round her fly, 
Enamour'd with her ſmart concetti. 
II. 


Now, who'd have thought it once? with pain 
She ſtrings her harp, whilſt freezing Age 
But feebly runs thro ev'ry vein, 
And chills my briſk poetick rage. 
| In 
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w I properly have ceas'd to live, 
To wine and women, dead in law; 
And ſoon from fate I ſhall receive 

L ſummons to the ſhades to go. 
1 C 3 IV . 


„ me WORKS of 

it i IV. 

14 The warriour ghoſts will round me come 
"nt To hear of fam'd Ramillia's fight, 

i} i | Whilſt the vex'd Bourbons thro' the gloom 


| | Retire to th* utmoſt realms of night. 

— 14 V. 

1 Then I, my lord, will tell how you 

— 14 With penſions every muſe inſpire; J 

* Who Marlb'rough's conqueſts did purſue, 8 

1 And to his trumpets tun d the Iyre. b 

i} | 4 I 

i! But ſhould ſome drolling ſprite demand, I 
Well fir, what place had you, I pray? 


— 


How like a coxcomb ſhould I ſtanldd 1 
What would your lordſhip have me ſay? B 
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JUVENAL. 


THE 


EIGHTH SATYR. 


The ARGUMENT. 


In this ſatyr, the poet proves that nobility does not con- 


ft in flatues and pedigrees, but in honourable and 
good ations: he laſhes Rubellius Plancus, for being 
inſolent, by reaſon of his high birth ; and lays down 
an inflance that we ought to make the like judgment 
of men, as we do of horſes, who are valu d rather 
according to their perſonal qualities, than by the 
race of whence they come. He adviſes his noble 

friend Ponticus, to whom he dedicates the ſatyr, to 
lead a virtuous life, diſſuading him from debauchery, 
luxury, oppreſſion, cruelty, and other vices, by his 
ſevere cenſures on Lateranus, Damaſippus, Gracchus, 
Nero, Catiline; and in oppofition to theſe, diſplays 
the worth of perſons meanly born, ſuch as Cicero, Ma- 
rius, Servius Tullius, and the Decii. | 


The tranſlator of this ſatyr induftriouſly avoided impo- 
Jing upon the reader, and perplexing the printer with 
tedious common-place notes; but finding towards the 
latter end many examples of noblemen «who diſgrac 4 
their antefiors by vicious practices, and of men 

| C 4 meanly 
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And ſteal to bed at the approach of day, 9 


meanly born, who ennobled their families by virtuous 
and brave actions, he thought ſome hiſtorical relations 
dere necefſary towards rendring thoſe inſlances more 
intelligible; which is all he pretends to by his re- 
marks. He wou'd gladly hawe left out the beau 
paſſage of the Mirmillo and Retiarius, which 
Honeſily confeſſes he either does not righth e 
or cannot ſufficiently explain. If he has not con fin d 
himſelf to the ſtrict rules of tranſlation, but has fre- 
quently taken the liberty of imitating, paraphraſing, 
or reconciling the Roman cufloms to our modern 
uſage , he hopes this freedom is pardonable, fince he 
has not us'd it, but when he found the original flat, 
obſeure, or defeftive ; 3 and where the humour and 
connefion of the ade age ul allow of om 
a change, 


Hat's the advantage, or the real good, 
In tracing from the ſource our antient blood ? 
To have our anceſtors in paint or ſtone, 
Preſerv'd as relicks, or, like monſters ſhewn ? | 
The brave Emilii, as in triumph plac'd, 
The virtuous Curii, half by time defac'd, 
Corvinus, with a mouldring noſe, that bears 1 
Injurious ſcars, the fad effects of years? 
And Galba grinning without noſe or ears ? 

Vain are their hopes, who fancy to inherit 
By trees of pedigrees, or fame, or merit: 
Tho' plodding heralds thro* each branch may trace 
Old ca tains and diftators of their race, | 
While their ill lives that family bely, 

Ard grieve the braſs which ſtands diſhonour'd by: 

"Tis meer burleſque, that to our gen'rals > 
Their progeny immortal ftatues raiſe, 7 
Vet, far from that old gallantry, delight 
To game before their images all night, 


The hour when theſe their enſigns did diſplay. 


Why 
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Why ſhould ſoft (1) Fabius impudently bear 
Names gain'd by conqueſts in the Gallic war? 
Why lays he claim to Hercules his ſtrain, 
| Yet dares be baſe, efeminate and vain ? 

The glorious altar to that heroe built, 

Adds but a greater luſtre to his guilt, 

W hoſe tender limbs, and poliſh'd ſkin diſgrace 
The griſly beauty of his manly race; 

And who by practiſing the diſmal {kill 

Of pois'ning, and ſuch treach'rous ways to . 
Makes his unhappy kindred-marble ſweat, 
When his degen'rate head by theirs is ſet. 

Long galleries of anceſtors, and all 
The follies which ill grace a country-hall, 
Challenge no wonder or eſteem from me ; 

« Virtae alone is true nobility. 

Live therefore well; to men and gods appear, 
Such as good (2) Paulus, Coſſus, Druſus, were; 
And in thy conſular, triumphal ſhow 

Let theſe before thy father's ſtatues go; 

Place 'em before the (3) enſigns of the ſtate, 

As chuſing rather to be good than great; 
Convince the world that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 


— 


te 9 —— 


— 


(1) The family of the Fabii were deſcended of Hercules, in 
honour of whom the Romans built a temple in the Forum 
Boarium. Fabius Maximus, in remembrance of his ſervices 
in the wars, againſt the people of Provence, Languedoc, Dau- 
phiny,. and other provinces of France, formerly known by the 
name of Allobroges, was ſurnam'd Allobrogicus , which title, 
his ſon wou'd have aſſumed, whom our author here cenſures, 


as a man of an effeminate. perſon, A proigats life, and * | 
dangerous practices. : 


(2) Brave and virtuous Romans. 


(3) The rods and axe, which were carried in proceſſions, as 
badges of che conſular dignity. : 


What- 
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Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me : 


Rome for your ſake ſhall puſh her conqueſts on, 

And bring (4) new titles home from nations won, 5 

To dignify ſo eminent a ſon. ) 

With your bleſt name ſhall ev'ry region ſound, 

Loud as mad Egypt, when her prieſts have found 

A new (5) Oſiris, for the ox they drown'd. 
But who will call thoſe noble, who deface, 

By meaner acts, the glories of their race? 

Whoſe only title to their father's fame 


Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name? $ 

A dwarf as well may for a giant paſs ; 9 
A Negro for a fwan ; a crook-back'd laſs * 
Be call'd Europa; and a eurr may bear | = 


The name of tyger, lion, or whate'er \ 


Denotes the wobleſt or the flerceſt beat : 3 


Be therefore careful, leſt the world in jeſt 

Shou'd thee juſt ſo with the mock-titles greet, 

Of Camerinus, or of conquer'd Crete. s 
To whom ds this advice and cenſure due ? 


Rubellius Plancus, tis apply d to you, 8 4 
Who think your perfon ſecond to divine, Y 
Becauſe deſcended from the Druſian line; 3 


Tho? yet you no illuſtrious act have done, 
To make the world diſtinguiſh Julia's ſon 


k 8 _ 
— 8 


— — —_—— „ 
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I.) Such as Getulicus, Africanus, Numantinus, Creticus. 
(5) Ofyris, for teaching the Egyptians huſbandry, had a 
temple built at Memphis ; where he was worſhip'd in the 
ſhape of an ox, which the prieſts uſed to drown at a certain 
Age; and gave out, their god was withdrawn, and abſented 
Kimfelf for a few days; during which time twas their cuſtom 
to go mourning and ſearching up and down till they found 
ox to ſupply his place, and then they broke out with 

© pxclamaions, * we have found him, let's , 
rom 
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From the vile offspring of a trull, who ſits 

By the town- wall, and for her living knits. 

You are poor rogues, you cry, the baſer ſcum 

And incenſiderable dregs of Rome; 

Who know not from what corner of the earth 

The obſcure wretch, who got you, ſtole his birth; 

Mine I derive from Cecrops (6) ——may your grace | 

Live, and enjoy the ſplendor of your race——. 

Yet of. theſe baſe Plebeians we have known 

Some, who, by charming eloquence, have grown g 

Great ſenators, and honours to that gown : 

Some at the bar with ſubtilty defend 

The cauſe of an unlearned noble friend; 

Or on the bench the knotty laws untye : 

Others their ſtronger youth to arms apply, 

Go to Euphrates, or thoſe forces join | 

Which garriſon the conqueſts near the Rhine. 

While you, Rubellius, on your birth rely ; 

Tho' you reſemble your great family 

No more, than thoſe rough ſtatues on the road, 

Which we call Mercuries, are like that god; 

Your blockhead tho” excel in this alone, 

You are a living ſtatue, that of ſtone. 
Great ſon of Troy, who ever prais'd a beaſt 

For being of a race above the reſt, 

But rather meant his courage, and his force? 

To give an inſtance we commend a b. 

Without regard of paſture or of breed, 

For his undaunted mettle and his ſpeed ; 

Who (7) wins moſt plates with greateſt eaſe, and firſt 

Prints with his hoofs his conqueſt on the duſt, 


But 
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by The firſt king of Athens. - 
I have taken the liberty to give cis fimile 3 modern — | 


(7 


The worthleſs brute is from New - market brought, 


| Where a brib'd judge means to elude the laws, 
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But if fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 
No favour for the Stallion we retain, 

And no reſpect for the degen'rate ſtrain ; 


And atan under-rate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn a mill, or drag a loaded life 
Beneath two panniers and a bakers wife, 
That we may therefore you, not yours, admire 
Firſt, Sir, ſome honour of your own acquire; 
Add to that ſtock which juſtly we beſtow 
On thoſe (8) bleſt ſhades to whom you all things owe. 
This may ſaffice the haughty youth to ſhame, 
Whoſe ſwelling veins, if we may credit fame, 
Burſt almoſt with the vanity and pride, 
'T hat their rich. blood to Nero's is ally'd ; 
The rumour's likely; for“ We ſeldom find 
« Much ſenſe with an exalted fortune join'd. 
But, Ponticus, I wou'd not 8 ſhou'd raiſe 
Your credit by hereditary praiſe; 
Let your own acts immortalize your name 
Ti poor relying on another's fame; 
For, take the pillars but away, and all 
The ſuperſtructure muſt in ruins fall; 
As a vine droops, when by divorce remov'd 
From the embraces of the elm ſhe lov'd. 
Be a good ſoldier, or upright truſtee, 
An arbitrator from corruption free, 
And if a witneſs in a doubtful cauſe, 


* 
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becauſe it happens to agree exaQly with the humour of our en. 
author. be 
(8) Meaning your anceſtors, Rubellius Plancus, . A t 


9 


= 
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Frho' (9) Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 


and he wou'd dictate what he'd have you ſwear, 
ze not ſo profligate, but rather chuſe 

o guard your honour, and your life to loſe, 
Rather than let your virtue be betray d; 

irtue the nobleſt cauſe for which you're made. 

« (+) Improperly we meaſure life by breath; 


| „ Such do not truly live who merit death; 


ho' they their wanton ſenſes nicely pleaſe 
ith all the charms of luxury and caſe ; 
ho' mingled flow'rs adorn their careleſs brow, 


3 And round 'em coſtly ſweets neglected flow, 
As if they in their funeral ſtate were laid, 
And to the world, as they're to virtue, dead. 


When (10) you the province you expect, obtain, 


From paſſion and from avarice refrain; 

Leet our aſſociates poverty provoke 

Thy generous heart not to encreaſe their yoke. 
Since riches cannot reſcue from the grave, 


Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. 
To what the laws enjoin, ſubmiſſion pay ; 


And what the ſenate ſhall command, obey ; 
Think what rewards upon the good attend, 


And how thoſe fall unpitied who offend : 


(9) Phalaris was a tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily; to flatter 
whoſe cruelty, Perillus invented a brazen bull, wherein people 
might be roaſted alive, and their cries were not unlike the 
bellowings of an ox: but the tyrant had the juſtice to reward 


4 the artizan as he deſerv'd, by making him firſt try the experi- 


ment. 
(T) This and the ſeven following verſes are a ſort of para- 


= phraſe upon two lines of the original, which I was forced to 


enlarge, becauſe the ſenſe of the author is too cloſe and 
obſcure. 


(10) Speaking to ponticus. 


Tutor 
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But if flect Dragon's progeny at laſt | 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 
No favour for the Stallion we retain, 
And no reſpect for the degen'rate ſtrain ; 
The worthleſs brute is from New-market brought, 
And atan under-rate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn a mill, or drag a loaded life 
Beneath two panniers and a bakers wife, 

That we may therefore you, not yours, admire ; 
Firſt, Sir, ſome honour of your own acquire; 
Add to that ſtock which juſtly we beſtow 


On thoſe (8) bleſt ſhades to whom you all things owe. 


This may ſuffice the haughty youth to ſhame, 
Whofe ſwelling veins, if we may credit fame, 
Burſt almoſt with the vanity and pride, 

'T hat their rich. blood to Nero's is ally'd ; 
The rumour's likely; for We ſeldom find 
„Much ſenſe with an exalted fortune join'd. 

But, Ponticus, I wou'd not you ſhou'd raiſe 
Your credit by hereditary praiſe; - 
Let your own acts immortalize your name 
«« «Fs poor relying on another's fame; 
For, take the pillars but away, and all 
The ſuperſtructure muſt in ruins fall; 
As 2 vine droops, when by divorce remov'd 
From the embraces of the elm ſhe lov'd. 

Be a good ſoldier, or upright truſtee, 
An arbitrator from corruption free, 
And if a witneſs in a doubtful cauſe, 


| Where a brib'd judge means to elude the laws, 77 
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becauſe it happens to agree exactly with the humour of our 
author, | 
(8) Meaning your anceſtors, Rubellius Plancus, : 


bl 


Tho 
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Tho' (9) Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 
And he wou' d dictate what he'd have you ſwear, 
Be not ſo profligate, but rather chuſe 
To guard your honour, and your life to loſe, 
Rather than let your virtue be betray d; 
Virtue the nobleſt cauſe for which you're made. 
„ (+) Improperly we meaſure life by breath; 
Such do not truly live who merit death; 
Tho' they their wanton ſenſes nicely pleaſe 
With all the charms of luxury and caſe ; 
Tho' mingled flow'rs adorn their careleſs brow, 
And round 'em coſtly ſweets neglected flow, 
As if they in their faneral ſtate were laid, 
And to the world, as they're to virtue, dead. 
When (10) you the province you expect, obtain, 
From paſſion and from avarice refrain; 
Let our aſſociates poverty provoke 
Thy generous heart not to encreaſe their yoke. 
Since riches cannot reſcue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. 
To what the laws enjoin, ſubmiſſion pay; 
And what the ſenate ſhall command, obey ; 
Think what rewards upon the good attend, 
And how thoſe fall unpitied who offend : 


_ 
— * 


(9) Phalaris was a tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily; to flatter 
whoſe cruelty, Perillus invented a brazen bull, wherein people 
might be roaſted alive, and their cries were not unlike the 
bellowings of an ox : but the tyrant had the juſtice to reward 
the artizan as he deſerv'd, by making him firſt try the experi- 
ment, 

(F) This and the ſeven following verſes are a fort of para- 
phraſe upon two lines of the original, which I was forced to 
enlarge, becauſe the ſenſe of the author is too cloſe and 
obſcure. 


(10) Speaking to Pontieus. 


Tutor 


For robbing the Cilicians, tho' they, 


Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, 


| Ne'er put your ſelf to charges to complain 


Make not a voyage to detect the theft: 


Motion and warmth, and ſtatues taught to live; 
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Tutor and Capito may warnings be, 
Who felt the thunder of the ſtates decree, 


Like leſſer pikes, only ſubſiſt on prey. 
But what avails the rigour of their doom, 
Which cannot future vialence o'ercome, 


Since what one plund'rer left, the next will ſeize ? 
Cherippus (11) then, in time your ſelf bethink, 
And what your rags will yield by auction, fink ; 


Of wrong which heretofore you did ſuſtain, 


"Tis mad to laviſh what their rapine left. 
When Rome at firſt our rich allies ſubdu'd, 

From gentle taxes noble ſpoils accru'd ; 

Each wealthy province, but in part oppreſt, 

Thought the loſs trivial, and enjoy'd the reft. 

All treaſuries did then with heaps abound , 

In ev'ry wardrobe coſtly filks were found; 

The leaſt apartment of the meaneſt houſe 

Cou'd all the wealthy pride of art produce; 

Pictures which from (12) Parrhaſius did receive 


Some (1 2) Polyclete's, ſome Myron's work declar'd, 


In others (1 2) Phidias' maſterpiece appear'd ; N 
And crowding plate did on the cupboard ſtand, Ar 
Emboſs'd by curious (12) Mentor's artful hand. 1s 
Prizes like theſe opprefiors might invite, = Fc 
Theſe (1 3) Dolabella's rapine did excite, MY 


(11) Any poor man who is oppreſs'd, 
(22) Famous painters, ſtatuaries, and other artizans. 7 
(x3) Proconſuls of Aſia and Sicily, | | = e 
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WT heſe (13) Antony for his own theft thought fit; 

4 13) Verres for theſe did ſacrilege commit; 

And when their reigns were ended, ſhips full fraught. 

he hidden fruits of their exaction brought, 

Which made in peace a treaſure richer far., 

Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war. 

This was of old; but our confed'rates now 

X Have nothing left but oxen for the plough, 

Or ſome few mares reſerv'd alone for breed; 

Yet leſt this provident deſign ſucceed, 

They drive the father of the herd away, 

Making both ſtallion, and his paſture, prey. 

Their rapine is ſo abject and prophane, 

They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain ; 

But the poor Lares from the niches ſeize, 

If they be little images that pleaſe. _ 

Such are the ſpoils which now provoke their theft, 

And are the greateſt, nay they're all that's left. 
Thus may (14) you (1;) Corinth, or weak Rhodes 

oppreſs, 

Wbo dare not bravely what they feel redreſs: 

For how can fops thy tyranny controul; 

„ Smooth limbs are ſymptoms of a ſervile ſoul. 


But treſpaſs not too far on ſturdy Spain, | 
Sclavonia, France; thy gripes from thoſe reſtrain, : 
4 Who with their (16) ſweat Rome's luxury maintain, 


And ſend us plenty, while our wanton day 
Ils laviſh'd at the Circus, or the play. 
For, ſhou'd you to extortion be inclin'd, 
Your cruel guilt will little booty find, 


＋—— — —_—_— 


* 


(14) Returning to Ponticus. 


(15) The inhabitants of theſe places \ were — and 
eaſy to be enſlav d. 


(16) The people of Afric, who ſupply” d Rome with corn. 
Since 
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Since gleaning (17) Marius has already ſeiz'd 
All that from ſun-burnt Afric can be ſqueez'd. 

But above all, ** Be careful to with-hold 
« Your talons from the wretched and the bold ; 

« Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 
« For, tho' your violence ſhou'd leave 'em bare 
« Of gold and filver, ſwords and darts remain, 

« And will revenge the wrongs which they —_— 
« The plundred ſtill have arms. 
Think not the precept I have here laid down 
A fond, uncertain notion of my own ; 

No, *tis a ſibyl's leaf what I relate, 
As fixt and ſure as the decrees of fate. 

Let none but men of honour you attend, 
Chuſe him that has moſt virtue for your friend, 
And give no way to any darling youth 
To ſell your favour, and pervert the truth. 
Reclaim your wife from ſtrolling up and down, 
To all aſſizes and through ev'ry town, 

With claws like harpies, eager for the prey, 
For which your juſtice, and your fame will pay. 
Keep your ſelf free from ſcandals ſuch as theſe ; 


S 


Then trace your birth from (18) Picus, if you pleaſe: 


If he's too modern, and your pride aſpire 

To ſeek the author of your being higher, 

Chuſe any Titan who the gods withſtood, 

To be the founder of your antient blood, 
Prometheus, and that race before the flood. 

Or any other ſtory you can find 

From heralds, or in poets, to your mind. 

But ſhou'd you prove ambitious, luſtful, vain; 

Or cou'd you ſee with pleaſure and diſdain, 
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(17) Marius Priſcus. 
( * The firſt king of as Latines 
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He at Jove's altar wou'd a victim flay, 


4 


Rods broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 


And heads-men lab'ring till they blunt their ax ; 


Your father's glory will your fin proclaim, 
And to a clearer light expoſe your ſhame; _ 
« For ſtill more publick ſcandal vice extends, 
« As he is great and noble-who offends. 
How dare (19) you then your high extraction plead, 
Yet bluſh not when you go to forge a deed, 
In the ſame temple which your 8 built; 
Making his ſtatue privy to the guilt s_ 
Or in a bawdy maſquerade are led _ 
Muffled by night to ſome polluted bed 4 
Fat Lateranus does his revels keep 
Where his fore-fathers peaceful aſhes ſleep ; 
Driving himſelf a chariot down the hill, 
And, tho? a conſul, links himſelf the wheel: 
To do him juſtice, tis Indeed by night, 
Yet the moon ſees, and ev'ry ſmaller light f 
Pries as a witneſs of the ſhameful fight: _ 
Nay when his year of honour's ended, ſoon 
He'll leave that nicety, and mount at noon; _ 
Nor bluſh ſhou'd he ſome grave acquaintance meet, 
But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet: 
And when his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 


He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub 'em down: 
If after (20) Numa's ceremonial way 


YET 


a—_—_—— 


(19) The poet in this place ſpeaks neither to Rubellius nor 
Ponticus, but in general to any perjur'd or debauch'd noble- 
man. 


(20) Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of Rome, the better 
to civilize the ſavage humour of the people, firſt introduced a- 


mong them the fear and worſhip of the gods, and inſtituted the 
rites and ceremonies of prieſts, oaths, and ſacrifices, 
D 


To 
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To no clean Ro ke direQs his pray'rs, 9 Re 
But by (21) Ina moſt devoutly ſwears, 2 +. 
Or ſome rank 755 „ Whoſe filthy face iz 8 
We ſuitably o'er mkiüg K 1 place. 2 
When lie Has Tn ts an and does begin 9 P 
To ſteer his coutfe dlræcly for the inn, 0 
Where they have Wach expeRting him all nicht, > 
A greaſy Syrian, ere he can Wight, y Qu 
Preſents him eſfence, while his courteous hoſt, 1 Re 
Well knowing nothig by good breeding's loft, Z w 
Tags ev'ry ſentence 15 ſome fawning word, 5. 
Such as My King, My Prince, àt leaſt My Lord F 14 
And a tight mal, eder he for wine can aſk, = 4 
Gueſſes his meaning. and unoſls the flaſk. 10 
Some, friends 5 vice, induſtriouſſy defend 1 
Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend = a 
hat I the tricks 6f youth too roughly blame, Ir 
if Alledging, that When young, we did the fame. 1 
| 1 1 grant we did; 05 when that age was paſt, 5 
Will The frolick Rüln did no longer laſt; 9 
1 We did not cheriſh and indulge the crime: br 
18 What's foul in acting fhou'd"be left in time. 


81 
IN 
| 'Tis true, ſome faults, of courſe, with childhood end, [ 1 
Ut | We therefore Wink at wags when they offend, ? 1 0 
lf And ſpare the boy in hopes the man may mend. 3 A 
1 | But Lateranus, now his vig*rous age SI v 
| | Shou'd prompt him for his country to engage, 
if The circuit of our empire | to extend, T 
I And all our lives, in Cæſar's, to defend, p 
5 Mature in riots, places his delight i F 
l | All day in . n and at my 1. 
1 3 200 * ; 22 ne "TRIER 9 A 
1 6 tes v the goddeſs of jockies and hores. 
ll - 9 Rees 
! 4 
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Reel to the bawds, over whoſe doors are ſet 
Pictures and bills, with © here are whores to let.” 
Shou'd any deſperate unexpected fate | 
Summon all heads and hands to guard the ſtate, 
Cæſar, ſend quickly to ſecure the (22) port; 
But where's the General? Where does he reſort? 
Send to the ſutler's; there you're ſure to find 
The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind, 
Quacks, coffin- makers; fugitives and ſailors; 
Rooks, common ſoldiers, hangmen, thieves and tailors; 
With Cybele's prieſts, who, weary'd with proceſſions, 
Drink there, and ſleep with knaves of all profeſſions, 
A friendly gang ! each equal to the beſt; 
And all, who can, have liberty to jeſt ; 
One flaggon walks the round, that none ſhou'd think 
They either change, or ſtint him of his drink, 
And leſt exceptions may for place be found, 
Their ftools are all alike, their table round. 

What think you, Ponticus, your ſelf might do, 
2X Shou'd any ſlave, ſo lewd, belong to you? 
No doubt, you'd ſend the rogue in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to plough your ground: 
But, nobles, you who trace your birth from Troy, 
Think, you the great prerogative enjoy _ 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race; - 1 
As if what we eſteem in coblers baſe, . > 
Wou'd the high family of Brutus grace. 

Shamefal are theſe examples, yet we find 
To Rome's diſgrace far worſe than theſe behind: ; 
Poor Damaſippus, whom we once have known | 
Flutt'ring with. coach and fix about the town, 
Is forc'd to make the ſtage his laſt retreat, -. 
And pawns his voice, the all he has, for meat, 


* . o 
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(22) Oſtia, the mouth of the river Tiber. CO 


* 
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For now he muſt, fince his eſtate is loſt, AY 
Or repreſent, or be himſelf, a ghoſt: Y 
And Lentulus acts hanging with ſuch art, E 
| Were I a judge, he ſhou'd not feign the part. 2 
f Nor wou'd I their vile inſolence acquit, 4 
| Who can with patience, nay diverſion, fit, A 
| Applauding my lord's buftoonry for wit. Y 
| And clapping farces ated by the court, IJ 
: While the peers cuff, to make the rabble ſport ; I 
Or hirelings, at a Price, their fortunes try, Y 
Certain to fall unpity'd if they dye; 1 
Since none can have the favourable thought 5 
| That to obey a tyrant's will they fought, 0 
f But that their lives they willingly expoſe, I 
1 Bought by the prætors to adorn their ſhows. J 
i Yet ſay, the ſtage and liſt were both in ſight, 4 
| And you miſt either chuſe to act, or fight ; = - 
U Death never ſure bears ſuch a ghaſtly ſhape, 4 i 
| That a rank coward baſely wou'd eſcape = 
1 By playing a foul harlot's jealous tool, BF Th 
| Or a feign'd Andrew to a real fool. nat 
i! Yet a peer actor is no monſtrous thing, = !ik 
i! Since Rome has own'd a (23) Fidler for a King : 4 wi 
lt After ſuch pranks, the world it ſelf at beſt 3 8 
i! May be imagin'd nothing but a jeft. 8 th 
l | Go (24) to the liſts where feats of arms are ſhown, = 2* 
| | There you'll find Gracchus, from patrician, grown c 1 — 
1 A fencer and the ſcandal of the town. = fo 
{| = | 5 5 Nor 
| | „ rer 1 y fe 
1 | 2 * 
| | (23) Meaning 2 whom he cenſures ſeverely in the pages 3 V 
thi following, Fig. 33. 3 t 
ti (24) This period is perplext, and 1 fear will not be under- * 
1 ſtood in our language, being only a deſcription of the Roman = y 
[| Gladiators, who were of two forts, and had different names acc. ; 
| cording to the arms jd habit they appear d with; one _— 4 
| | 4 
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Nor will he the Mirmillo's weapons bear, 

The modeſt helmet he diſdains to wear ; 

As Retiarius he attacks his foe: 

Firſt waves his trident ready for the throw, 

Next caſts his net, but neither level!'d right, 

He ſtares about expos'd to publick fight, 

Then places all his ſafety in his flight. 

Room for the noble gladiator ! ſee 

His coat and hatband ſhew his quality. 

Thus when at laſt the brave Mirmillo knew 

Twas Gracchus was the wretch he did purſue, 

To conquer ſuch a*oward griev'd him more, 

Than if he many glorious wounds had bore. 
Had (25) we the freedom to expreſs our mind, 

There's not a wretch ſo much to vice inclin'd, 


D 3 s But 


n — 
K. * * 1 88 3 2 * —_ * — = 
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with a cymeter in his- right hand, a target on his left arm, and 
an helmet on his head; he was call'd Mirmillo, or Secutor. 
The other wore a ſhort coat without ſleeves, call'd Tunica; a 
hat on his head; he carry'd in his right hand a javelin fork'd 
like a Trident, call'd Fuſcina ; and on his left arm a Net, in 
which he endeavour'd to catch his adverſary, and from thence 
was call'd Retiarius. The meaning of the poet is, to reprehend _ 
Gracchus, whom he had before rebuked in the ſecond fatyr, for £ 
three vices at once: for his baſeneſs, forasmuch as being a 
nobleman he will. condeſcend to fight upon the publick theatre : 
for his impudence, in not chuſing an habit which might have 
kept him diſguis'd, and hindred him from being known ; and 

: for his cowardiſe in running away. 

"8 (25) For the clearer underſtanding of what follows, it may 

8 be neceſſary to give a ſhort abridgment of Nero's cruelties, 
follies and end: which may be found at large in his life, 
written by Suetonius and Tacitus, and in the continuation 
which Mr. Saville has added to his tranſtation of the laſt of 
theſe authors, by way of ſupplement to what is wanting 
| betwixt the annals and the hiſtory, But I ſhall only relate 


what I find .mention'd in ms: ſatyr, and * begin with his 
mne f | 


1 p 
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His pupil, by whoſe tyranny he fell: 
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But will own (26) Seneca did far excell 


To expiate whoſe complicated guilt, 

With ſome proportion to the blood he ſpilt, 
Rome (27) ſhou'd more ſerpents, apes, and ſacks provide 
one, for the compendions parricide. 

true (28) Oreſtes a like crime did act; 

Yet weigh the cauſe, there's difference in the fact: 


He 


ny —_ 3 — "2 4 tf - 


* all. — 


ee eee 2 
(26) upon fuſplejon that Seneca his tutor had fome know- 
ledge of the conſpiracy which Piſo was carrying on againſt 


his perſon, Nero laid hold on this opportunity to rid himfelf 7 


of the uneaſy cenſurer of his 2 yet allow d him the liberty 
of chuſing the manner of his death. Seneca was apprehenſive 
of pain, and therefore deſir' d to have his veins open'd, which 
he judg'd might be the moſt eaſy and pleaſant method of 
dying; but finding it too tedious, he prevail'd with his friend 


and phyſician, Annzus Statius, to give him a draught f, 


poiſon, Which too operating very ſlowly; by reaſon his veins 
were exhauſted, and his limbs chifl'd, the ſtanders-by, to 
Male quicker difpatch, fmother'd him with the ſteem of an 
Hot bath, Juvenal not unjuſtly places this murder of Seneca 
among Nero's parricides, fince a tutor ought to be eſteem'd as 


_ @ civil parent, 


(27) This bold thought and expreffion of Juvenal, is 
grounded on the Roman laws, whereby parricides were con- 
demn'd to be ſow'd up in a bag, call'd Culeus, with a cock, 
a monkey, a ſerpent and a dog, and thrown together into 
the ſea, or any neighbouring river. This puniſhment of 

ing in a ſack, is ſtill us'd in ſeveral parts of Germany, 
but without the company of thoſe creatures above men- 
tion'd. pps | 

(23) The ſtory of Oreſtes, betwixt whom and Nero, Juve- 
nal wou'd draw a parallel, is this; his mother Clytemneſtra 
finding her huſband Agamemnon was return'd alive from the 
nege of Troy, and fearing he might revenge her amours with 
Egyſtheus, with whom ſhe had lived in adultery during her 
huſband's abſence, ſhe thought the ſafeſt way might be to 
affaffinate Agamemnon, by the help of Egyſtheus, at his firſt 
reception, and before he could ſuſpe& ſuch an attempt. The 
manner how they diſpatch'd him, is reported · Aifferently. 2 

| ? author 
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He (29) flew his mother at the god's command, 
They bid him ſtrike, and did direct his hand, 
To puniſh falſhood, and appeaſe the ghoſt _ 
Of his poor father treacherouſly lol, 
Juſt in the minute when the flowing bowl | 

With a full tide enlarg'd-his chearful ſoul. . 5 
vet kill d he nat his (31) ſiſter, or his (30) 855 152 


Nor (32) aim d at any neax relations life ; 


D 4 Oreſies 


2 . 


authors relate, that as he was changing his innen, he was 
ſtifled in a ſhirt ſow'd together at the neck. But Homer in 
the 4th and 11th books of his odyſſey, where he deſcribes this 
murder, is of Juyenal's opinion, that he was kill'd at a 
banquet, when he little expected ſuch treatment. . Egyſtheus 
after this murder married Clytemneſtra, and uſurp'd the king- 


dom of Mycena 7 years: during which time, Oreſtes grew up 


to man's eſtate, and by the inſtigation of his ſiſter Electra, and 
the aſſiſtance of ſome neighbouring princes, -march'd from 
Athens, deſtroy'd and murther'd the uſurper; and at laſt, 
under pretence of being mad, ſtabb'd his mother. Homer, as 
well as our author, juſtifies this revenge, as being undertaken 
by the advice of the gods: and Paterculus infers, they muſt 
needs have approved the action, fince Drau, aſter it, * 
long, and reigned happily. | 

(29) Nero cou'd not ſuffer his mother Agrippina, becauſe of 
her encroaching on his government ; for which reaſon he 
made frequent attempts upon her life, but without ſucceſs, till 
at laſt Anicetus his bondman, undertook to ſtab her; which 
ſhe perceiving, and gueſſing by whoſe orders he came, glapt 
her hand upon her belly, and bid him, with great preſence 
of mind, ftrike there, Goppaſing it geſery's rhas puniſhment for 
bearing ſuch a monſter. 

(30) He ordered his firſt wife Octavia to be publickly EXC- 
cuted, upon a falſe accuſation of adultery, and kilFd - his 


: ſecond wife Poppza, when ſhe was big with child, by a kick 


on the belly, 

(31) Britannicus, his brother by adoption, was poiſon'd by 
his orders, out of jealouſy leſt he ſhou'd fupplant him. And 
Antonia, Claudius's daughter, was executed under pretence of 
a conſpiracy, but in truth hecauſe ſhe refuſed to marry Nero 
after the LR of Poppea. - 

_ (32) He c198'd Rabas Criſpinus, fon to Popper, de be 
"2 drown' 


. 
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Oreſtes, in the heat of all his rage, 

Ne'er (33) play'd or ſung upon a publick ſtage ; 
Never (34) on verſe did his wild thoughts employ, 
To paint the horrid ſcene of burning Troy, 

Like Nero, who to raiſe his fancy higher, 
And finiſh the great work, ſet Rome on fire. 
Such (35) crimes make treaſon juſt, and nr compel 
Vagina, Vindex, Galba, to rebel: 
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a as wi aan aeg; ; and Aulus Plancus, a relation of 3 


his mothet's, to be kilł d, becauſe ſhe was fond of him. 


I need mention no more of theſe unnatural murders, but go 3 


on to his other extravagancies, 


(33) He was induſtrious to be eſteem'd the beſt muſician of 3 


his age; and at his death, regretted nothing more ſenfibly, 
than that the world ſhou'd loſe ſo great a maſter. To 
maintain this reputation, he frequently condeſcended to act 
'and fing upon the theatre among the ordinary comedians, 
and took a journey to Greece on purpoſe to try his ſkill againſt 
the moſt famous artiſts of that country; from whom he bore 
away the garland, which was the uſual recompence of the 
beſt performer, return'd to Rome in triumph, as if he had 
-conquered a province; and order*d' both the garland and in- 
ſtrument to be . up e the banners and honours of his 
family. 

(34) He had Bkewiſe a great vanity towards being thought 
a good poet, and made verſes on the deſtruction of Troy, call'd 
Troĩca; and tis reported he burnt Rome, to be more lively and 
natural in his deſcription: tho tis more probable he deſtroy d 
the old faſhion'd buildings, out of diſlike to the narrowneſs and 

_ erookedneſs of the ſtreets, and to have the honour of rebuilding 
"Og" city better, and calling it by his own name. 

(351) | Theſs monſtrous frolicks and eruelties cou'd not but 
mak his people weary of his government, Virginius Rufus, 
ho was his lieutenant-general in Gaul, by the aſſiſtance of 

Junius Vindex, a nobleman of that country, ſoon perſuaded the 
armes under his command to fall from their allegiance ;' and 
ſohcited Sergius Galba, who was leutenant. general in Spain, to 


do the like, by offering him the empire in favour of mankind; 


"Fn he at laſt accepted, pon intimation that Nero had ill d 
out 
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For what cou'd Nero's ſelf have acted worſe, 
ro aggravate the wretched nation's cu rſe ? 

| Theſe are the beſt endowments, ſtudies, arts, 
Which exercife our mighty emperor's parts: 
Such frolicks with his roving genius ſuit, | 

On (33) foreign theatres to proſtitute 

His voice and horiour, for the poor renown 

Of putting all the Grecian actors down, 
And winning at a wake their parſly crown. 
Let (33) this triumphal chaplet find ſome place 


I Among the other trophies of thy race ; 
By the Domitii's ſtatues ſhall be laid, 


The habit and the maſk in which you play'd 


Antigone's, or bold Thyeſtes' part, | 
While your wild nature little wanted art, 


And on the marble pillar ſhall be hung 


The lute to which the royal madman ſung. 


Who, (36) Catiline, can. boaſt a nobler line, 


Than thy lewd friend Cethegus's, and thine? | 
| Vet 


* * —_— __ 


out ſecret orders to diſpatch him; and march'd with all the 
forces he cou'd gather, towards Rome. Nero not being in a 
condition to oppoſe ſuch troops, fell into deſpair, which turn'd 
to an uncertainty what mcaſures to take, whether to poyſon 
himſelf, or beg pardon of the people, or endeavour to make his 
eſcape. The laſt of theſe methods feem'd moſt adviſeable ; he 
therefore put himſelf into diſguiſe, and crept with four attendants 


NY only into a poor cottage ; where perceiving he was purſued, as 
XZ A facrificeto the publick vengeance, and apprehending the rabble 


wou' d treat him barbarouſly, if he fell into their hands; with 
much ado he reſolv'd to ſtab himſelf, 

(36) Catiline's conſpiracy is a ſtory. too well known to bo 
inſiſted on: he was of a noble family, but by his extravagancies 
had reduc'd himſelf to great want, which engaged him in bad 
practices. The Roman armies were then, purſuing conqueſts in 
remote provinces, which Catiline judg'd the, moſt ſeaſonable 
PART for undertaking om deſperate deſign ; he therefore 

entred 
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Yet you took arms, and did by night conſpire 
To ſet our houſes and our gods on fire: 

An enterpriſe which might indeed become 
Our enemies, the Gauls, not ſans of Rome, 
To recompenſe whoſe barbarous intent 


Pitch'd (37) ſhirts wou'd be too mild a puniſhment, 2 Dea 

But (38) Tully, our wiſe conſul, watch'd * blow. 2 F 

With care diſcover'd, and diſarm'd the foe; 7 

— — Of 

| Hir 

ny entred into a conſpiracy with Cethegus, Lentulus, and other Th 

1114. ſenators, and perfons conſiderable by their births 2nd employ- ? 
#8 ments, to make themſelves abſolute maſters of their country, I 

4.6 by ſeizing the ſenate, plundering the treaſury, and burning the | wp 

1 city. 1: 

1 1937) Incendiaries by the Roman law were wrapt in a pitch d WI 

1 coat, which they call'd Tunica Moleſta, and burnt alive: as we Hi 

ill ſee by Tacitus, Ann. Sect. 44. where Nero after having ſet Hi 

"0%; Romeon fire, lays the blame and puniſhment upon the chriſtians, , 

1 | by ordering them, with a cruel jeſt, to be light up, and ſerve as Ye 

11 1/8 torches, when it was dark. W 

1 ( 38) One Fulvia, whom Livy calls a common whore, tho” 


1 Plutarch makes her paſs for a lady of quality, came to have 

11 ſome knowledge of this enterprize, and diſcover'd it to Cicero, 

N a perſon whom Paterculus elegantly calls Virum Novitatis 

| Nobiliſſimæ, fince he was a man of mean parentage born at 

Il | Arpinum, an inconſiderable town among the Volſcians, but by 

4 his eloquence rais'd himſelf to the chief dignities of ſtate, and 

| happened to be conſul at that time, who aſſembled the ſenate, 7 | 

| and by a ſevere oration accuſed and convicted Catiline ; however 8 A 

he, with a few of his party, found means to make his eſcape 7 

| 


11/8 towards Tuſcany, and put himſelf at the head of ſome troops Cc 

fl | which Manlius had got together in thoſe parts, threatning pub- 
1 1 lickly that he wou'd put out the fire of the city by the ruins of fi 
| it, In the mean time Cethegus, Lentulus, and ſeveral other 3 fc 


| | complices, were ſeized and ſtrangled in priſon by order of the 
' ll | ſenate, at Cato's perſuation : and Caius Antonius Nepos, who 
1 was joint conſul with Tully, march'd with what forces he could 

| raiſe againft Catiline, who in a ſharp battel was kill'd upon the © 
1 ſpot, with moft of his followers, and, as Paterculus obſerves, 
110 Quem ſpiritum ſupplicio debuerat, prxlio reddidit. I 
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rolly, the humble muſhroom, ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of à country town, 
Who till of late cou'd never reach the height 
Of being honour'd as a Roman knight, 
Throughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 
Dealing an equal ſhare to every ward, 
And by the peaceful robe got more renown 
Within our walls, than young Oftavius won 
By (39) victories at Actium, or the plain 
Of Theſſaly (40) diſcolour'd by the flain : 
Him therefore Rome in gratitude decreed 
The father of his country, which he freed. 
Marius (41) another conſul we admire, 
In the ſame village born, firſt plow'd for hire; 
His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 
Where, if he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 
His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back; 
Yet he alone ſecur'd the tott'ring ſtate, 
Withſtood the Cimbrians, and redeem'd our fate: 
So when the eagles to their quarry flew, 
Who never ſuch a goodly banquet knew, 
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(39) A promontory of Epirus, near the iſland Leucas, here 
Antony and Cleopatra were ruin'd by a famous ſea fight. 

(40) The fields near Philippi in Theſſaly, where Brutus and 
Caſſius were defeated. | 

(41) Caius Marius, was likewiſe born at Arpinum, and of 
ſuch poor parents, that he was firſt a plowman, then a common 
ſoldier, yet at laſt by his merit arrived to the higheſt employ. 
ments. Once while he was conſul, for that honour was ſeven 
times conferr'd on him, the Cimbrians attempted to make an ex- 
curſion into Italy: but he Kill'd 140000 of them, and made 
60000 priſoners: for which victory a triumph was ordain'd 
him by the ſenate; but to decline the envy which might be 
rais'd by his good fortune, he ſolicited that Q. LuQatius Catulus, 
his collegue, who was of a noble family, might be permitted to 
triumph with him, tho' he had no ſhare in the action. 


* 
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Only a ſecond laurel did adorn 
His collegue Catulus, tho“ nobly born; 
yl | He ſhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 
= But Marius won the glory of the day. 
1 From (42) a mean ſtock the pious Decii came ; 


| Small their eſtates, and vulgar was their name; 
| | Yet ſuch their virtues, that their loſs alone 
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For Rome and all our legions did atone; * 
" Their country's doom they by their own retriev'd, 3 
[1 "Themſelves more worth than all the hoſt they ſav'd. = — 
! | The (4.3) laſt good king whom willing Rome obey'd, 4 ho 
114 Was the poor offspring of a captive maid; en 
9 | | 13 „ Vet . = 
nt! , = Ta 
1 i} | A oo 7 Ar 4 | de? 
118 Lo | we 
i I | (42) Among the Romans there was a ſuperſtition, that if da 
| 'F their general would conſent to be. devoted, or facrificed to Jupi- * wi 
j 1 ter, Mars, the earth, and the infernal gods, all the misfortunes 5 be 
il j ; which otherwiſe might have happened to his party, would by 8 
mh | His death be transferred on their enemies. This opinion was * 
if [ confirmed by ſeveral ſucceſsful inſtances, particularly two, in 
1 | the perſons of the Decii, the father and ſon here mentioned. 8 
i! 8 The firſt being conful with Manlius, in the wars againſt, the 4 i: 
i ll | Lating, and perceiving the left wing, which he commanded, joe: 
muy | give back, he called out to Valerius the high prieſt, to perform 1 
it 8 an him the ceremony of conſecration, which we find deſcrib'd 55 
nt | by Livy in his 8th Book, and immediately ſpurr'd his horſe XZ b. 
„ into the thickeſt of his enemies forces, where he was killed, 3 A 
it {lf | | and the Raman army gain'd the battel, His ſon died in i 
1 |; the ſame manner, in the wars againſt the Gauls, and the Ro- : 
i} a | mans likewiſe obtain'd the victory. 1 p 
i} il (. 43] Servius Tullius was fon to Oriculana, whom Juvenal 9 * 
140 0th calls a ſerving-maid, but Livy ſuppoſes her to have been wife 8 
| ir to a prince of Corniculum, who was kill'd at the taking f 5 
1 | the town, and his wife was carried away captive by Tarqui- } 
111188 | nius Priſcus, and preſented as a flave to his wife Tanaquil, in 
Wh whoſe ſervice ſhe was delivered of this Tullius. The family = : 
| 1118 had a great reſpect for the child, becauſe of a lambent fire they I | 
110 obſerved to play about his head while he ſlept, which was 
11060 | interpreted as an omen of his future greatneſs ; therefore care 
Ji | | was taken of his ee. and at laſt he was contracted 15 Ir 
11/118 | the 
1 | | 
1 
l 
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Yet he thoſe robes of empire juſtly bore 
Which Romulus, our ſacred founder, wore ; 
Nicely he gain'd, and well poſſeſt the throne, 
Not for his father's merit, but his own, 
And reign'd, himſelf a family alone. 

When (44) Tarquin, his proud ſucceſſor, was end. 
And with him luſt and tyranny expell d 


The 


— 
_ „ 
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the king's daughter: Whereupon Ancus Martius's two ſons, 
who were the true heirs of the crown, fearing his marriage 


might hinder their ſucceſſion, hired two ſhepherds to aſſaſſinate 


Tarquinius, which they undertock, but could not execute ſo 


= dexterouſly as was expected; for the king lived ſome days after 


the blow was given, during which time Tanaquil caus'd the 
gates of the palace to be kept ſhut, and amus'd the people, 


who were eager on a new election, with aſſurances that the 


wound was not mortal; that the king was in a fair way 
of recovery, and till he conld appear abroad, required them 
to pay obedience to Servius Tullius; who, by this means, firſt 


got poſſeſſion of the government in the king's name, and after 


his death uſurp'd it 44 years in his on. At laſt he was 
forced out of the ſenate by Lucius Tarquinius, thrown down 
ſtairs, and murdered by his orders. Livy adds 'this com- 
mendation, that with him © juſta ac legitima regna occiderunt ; 
which agrees with Juvenal's calling him the laſt good king. 

For (44) Tarquin, who reigned 25 years after him, was 
hated for his pride and cruelty, and for the barbarous rape 
which his ſon Sextus committed on Lucretia, wife to Colla- 
tinus; who, by the help of (46) L. Junius Brutus, reveng'd 
this injury, by driving Tarquin and his whole race out of 
Rome, which from that time began to be governed by conſuls : 
and the better to ſecure their liberty, Brutus adminiftred an 
oath by which the Romans obliged themſelves never to ſuffer 
any more kings, and made a decree, which proved fatal to 
his family, whereby it was declared a capital crime in any 
perſon who ſhould endeavour by any means to bring back the 
Tarquins, However, they gave not over their pretentions, 
but ſent ambaſſadors under pretence of folliciting. that their 
eſtates at leaſt might be reſtored them, but underhand to inſi- 
nuate themſelves among the looſe young noblemen, who grew 
weary of a commonwealth, becauſe the rigour of their new 

laws 


Open'd the gates, endeavouring to reſtore 


by her, in the conſpiracy, the ſum of which was, that the 


3 
2 armed as e by 
1 


reſolution to kill their king Porſenna, but inſtead of ſtriking 
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The conſul's (45) ſons, who, for their country s good 
And to inhance the honour of their blood, 1 
Shou'd have aſſerted what their (46) father won, = 
And, to confirm that liberty, have done 3 
Actions which (47) Cocles might have wiſh'd his own, 
What might to (48) Mutius wonderful appear, 
And what bold (49) Clelia might with envy hear, 


Their baniſh'd king, and arbitrary power ; 

Whilſt a poor (50) ſlave, with ſcarce a name, betray'd 

The horrid ills theſe well born rogues had laid ; 1 
ee eee | Who 
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laws did not tolerate that licentious way of living, which they 
enjoy d under the government of their kings, and to concert 
with them the beſt methods towards their reſtoration, This 
deſign was firſt ,propoſed to the Aquilii and Vitellii: the laſt 
of theſe were brothers to Brutus's wife, and by that alliance 
eaſily engaged (45) Titus and Tiberius, two ſons he had 


gates of the city ſhould; be left open for the Tarquins-to enter 
in the night time; and that the ambaſſadors might be aſſur' d 
of their ſincerity, each member of the cabal. delivered them, 
the night before they were to return, letters under their own 
hands for the Tarquins, with promiſes to this effect. 

(47) Horatius Cocles being poſted to guard a bridge, which 
he perceived the enemy would ſoon be maſter of, he ſtood 
reſolutely, and oppoſed part of their army, while "the party 
be. commanded: repaſs'd the bridge, and broke it down after 


Tyber, and eſcaped to the city. 
(48) Mutius Scevola went into the enemies camp with a 


him, ſtabb'd one of his guards; and being brought before tzjge 
king, and finding his error, in indignation he burned off his 
right hand as a penalty for his miſtake. 1 
(49) Clelia, a Roman virgin, who was given to Porſenna as 
an hoſtage, made ber eſcape from the guards, and bun over 8 
the Tyber. 
($0) Is a dave who > waited 2. — ho chance 
QVEF- 


© 
3 


Tho' foul (51) Therſites got thee, thou ſhalt be 
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Who therefore for their treaſon juſtly bore 
The rods and ax, ne'erus'd in Rome before. 

If you have ſtrength Achilles“ arms to bear, 
And courage to ſuſtain a ten years war; 


More lov'd by all, and more eſteem'd by me, 
Than if by chance you from ſome Hero came, 
In nothing like your father but his name. 

Boaſt then your blood, and your long lineage ftretch 
As high as Rome, and its great founder's reach; 
You'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, | 
Your anceſtors the (22) ſcum of broken jayles : 


And 


— " 


_— 


over-heard part of their diſcourſe z and comparing theſe cir- 
cumſtances with ſome others he had obſerv'd in their former 
conferences, he went ſtraight to the conſuls, and told what 
he had diſcovered, Orders were immediately iſſued out for 
ſearching the ambaſſadors, the letters above mentioned were 
intercepted, the criminals ſeiz d, and the proof being evident 
againſt them, they ſuffered the puniſhment, whieh was newly 
introduced, of being tied naked to a ſtake, where they were 
firſt whipt by the lictors, then beheaded: and Brutus, by 
virtue of his office, was unftappily obliged to ſee _ rigorous 
fentence on his own” children. 

To purſue the ſtory; the Tarquins finding e plot had 
miſcarried, and fearing nothing could be done by treachery, 
ſtruck up an alliance With Porſenna, king of Tuſcany, who, 
pretending to reſtore them By” open force, march'd with a 
numerous army, and beſieged Rome: but was ſoon ſurpriz'd 
with three fuch inſtances of the Roman bravery, in the perſons 
of Cocles, Mutius, and Clelia, that he withdrew his army, and 
courted their friendſhip, 

(5 1) The ugly buffoon of the Grecian army. 

52) Romulus finding the city call'd by his name, not not ſuffi- 


8 ciently propled, eſtabliſhed an aſylum, or — _ 
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and criminals of what nature ſoever 


f whoſe rape we have a rela- 
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And (53) Romulus, your honour's antient ſource, 


But a poor ſhepherd's boy, or ſomething worſe, 
irgin, o 


ing of Oyid's third book de faſtis, 


4 
* 
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The 
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all out-laws, vagabonds, 


the beg 


in 


(53) The author either means the baſtard of Mars and 1 


N 


who could make their eſcape thither, might live in all 
de, for killing his brother Remus. 


and ſecurity. 


Rhea Sylvia, a veſtal v 
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HORACE. BOOK II. 
"ODE vn. 
TMITATED.. 


% 


1. 
Ear Molly, why ſo oft in tears? 


4 Why all thoſe jealouſies and fears, 


* For thy bold ſon of thunder? 

= Have patience till we've conquer'd France, 
Thy cloſet ſhall be ſtor d with Nants; 

Ye ladies like ſuch plunder, 


_ 

Before Toulon thy yoke-mate lies, 

Where all the live-long night he ſighs 

= For thee in lowſy cabbin: 

AF And tho' the captain's Chloe cries, 

is I, dear bully, pr'ythe riſe —= —© 
3 He will not let the drab in | 


But ſhe, the eunning'ſt jade alive, 


Says, tis the ready way to thrive, 4 ** 


Buy ſharing female bounties: 
"XZ And, if he'll be but kind one night, 

Z She vows, he ſhall be dubb'd a knight, 
When ſhe is made a counteſs. 
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Then tells of ſmooth y pages whipp'd; 
Caſhier'd and of their Urte ſtripp'd ; ” 
Who late to peers belonging, 
Are nighely flow compell'd ts trudge 
With links, becaufe they would not drudge 
To fave their ladies longing. 
£ * 
But Vol the eunuch cannot be 
A colder cavalier than he, 
In all ſuch. love- adventures? 
Then pray do you, dear Molly, fake 
Some chriſtian e#re, and do not break 
Your conjugal indentures. 
5 VI. 
Bellair! who does not Bellair know 7 
The wit, the beauty, and the beau, 
Gives out, he loves you dearly : 
And many a-nymph.attack'd with fighs, 
And ſoft impertinence and noiſe, 
Full oft has beat a parley. 
But, pretty turtle, when the blade 
Shall come with am'rous ſerenade, 
| Soon from the window rate him: 
But if reproof will not prevail, 
And he perchance attempt to ſeale, 
Diſcharge the Jordan. at him. 
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HORACE. BOOK IV. 
ODE IX. | 
1. 


Erſes immortal as my bays I fing, 
When ſuited to my trembling ſtring : 
When by ſtrange art both voice and lyre agree 
To make one pleaſing harmony. 
All poets are by their blind captain led ; 
For none e're had the ſacrilegious pride 
To tear the well-plac'd laurel from his aged * 
Yet Pindar's rolling dithyrambic tide 
_ Hath ſtill this praiſe, that none preſume to fly 
Like him, but flag too low, or ſoar too high. 
S3till does Steſichorus's tongue 
Sing ſweeter than the bird which on it hung. 
Anacreon ne'er too old can grow, 
Love from every verſe does flow z 
Still Sappho's ſtrings do ſeem to move, 
Inſtructing all her ſex to love. 


II. 
Golden rings of flowing hair 
More than Hellen did enſnare; 
Others a prince's grandeur did admire, 
And wond'ring, melted to deſire. 
Not only ſkilful Teucer knew 
To direct arrows from the bended yew. 
Troy more than once did fall, 
Tho! hireling gods rebuilt its nodding wall. 
Was Stewelus the only valiant he, 
A ſabje& fit for laſting ny 
< 


Was | 
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Was Hector that prodi gious man alone, 
Who, to ſave others lives, expos'd his own? 
Was only he ſo brave to dare his fate, 
And be the pillar of a tot'ring ſtate? 
No; others bury'd in oblivion lye, 
As filent as their grave, 


Becauſe no charitable poet gave 
Their well-deſerved immortality. 


III. 
Virtue wich ſloth, and cowards with the brave, 
Are levell'd in th' impartial grave, 
If they no poet have. 
But I will lay my muſick by, 
And bid the mournful ſti ings in flence lye; 
Unleſs my ſongs begin and end with you, 
To whom my ſtrings, to whom my ſongs are due. 
No pride does with your riſing honours grow, 
You meekly look on ſuppliant crowds below. 
Should fortune change your happy ſtate, 
| You could admire, yet envy not the great. 
Your equal hand holds an unbiaſs d ſcale, 
Where no rich vices, gilded baits, prevail. 
You with a gen'rous honeſty deſpiſe 
What all the meaner world ſo dearly prize: 
Nor does your virtue diſappear, 
With the ſmall circle of one ſhort-liv'd year : 
Others, like comets, viſit and away; | ! 


Your luſtre, great as theirs, find no decay, 
But with the 2 ſun makes an eternal day. 
IV. | 
We barbarouſly call them ble, 
Who are of largeſt tenements poſſeſt, j 
Whilſt ſwelling coffers break their owner's reſt. 
More truly happy thoſe who can 
Govern that little empire, Man; 


Bridle 
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Bridle their paſſions and direct their will 
Thro' all the glitt'ring paths of charming ill; 
Who ſpend their treaſure freely, as 'twas giv'n 
By the large bouuty of indulgent heav'n; 
Who in a fixt unalterable ſtate, | 
Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, f 
And ſcorn alike her friendſhip and her hate ; 

Who poiſon lefs than falſhood fear, 

Loth to purchaſe life ſo dear; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 
And ſeal their country's love with their departing breath. 
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T has been ſo uſual among modern authors to 
ewrite prefaces, that a man is thought rude to his 
reader, who does not give him ſome account be- 
fore-hand of what he is to expect in the book. That 
which may make ſomewhat of this kind more neceſſary 
in my caſe than others, is, that a great part of this 
collection conſiſts of familiar letters, which ſort of 
wwriting ſome learned perſons among us have thought 
unfit to be publiſh'd. It muſt be confiſs'd indeed, that 
a great beauty of letters does often conſiſt in little paſo 
Sages of private converſation, and references to parti- 
cular matters, that can be under ſtood by none but thoſ* 
10 whom they are written: but to draw a general 
e con- 
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conelufion from thence, that familiar letters can pleaſe 
none, but thoſe wery perſons, is %, concludes againf} the 
common experience of all the world; fince beſides the 
great applauſes have been given the letter; of Cicero 
and Pliny among the Romans g wwe ſee no book has been 
better received among the Spaniards, than the letters of 
Guevara ; or among the French, than thoſe of Voiture 
and Balſac: not to mention the Italians, among whom 
there has been hardly any conſiderable man, who has not 
publiſh'd letters with good ſucceſs. What may have 
contributed very much to the kind reception theſe things 
Baue met, is, that there is no fort of writing ſo neceſ- 
fSary for people to underfland as this. A man may have a 
great deal of wit, without being; able to write werſes 
or make harangues; and may live in very good repute, 
evithout having occaſion of doing either. But a man 


can hardly live in the world, without being able to 


write letters. There is no flate of life in which a faculty 
.of that kind is not requiſite; and there are few days 
paſs, in which a man bas not occaſion to make uſe of it. 
The ſtyle of letters ought to be free, eaſy, and nat«- 
ral: as near approaching to familiar converſation as 
Feffible. The two beſt qualities in converſation, are 
good humour and good breeding; thoſe letters are there- 
fore certainly the beſt that ſhew the moſt of thoſe two 
qualities, There are ſome men jo ſurly, ſo ill-natur'd, 
and fa ill bred, that tho" ave can hardly deny em to 
have wit, yet wwe can ſay, at leaſt, that wwe are ſorry 
they have it. And indeed, as their ewit is troubleſome 


to other people, ſo I can hardly imagine of what great 


wſe it can be to themfebues. For if the end of wit 
be not to render one's ſelf agreeable, I ſhall ſcarce envy 

em any other uſe they can make fit. 
The ſecond part of this collection conſiſis of amorous 
werſes. Thoſe who are converſant with the writings of 
the 
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the antients, will ebſerve a great difference between what 
they and the modern have publiſh'd upon this ſubjet. 
| The occaſions upon which the poems of the former are 
auritten, are ſuch as happen to every man almoſt that 
is in loue: and the thoughts ſuch as are naturally for 
every man in owe to think. The moderns, on the other 
hand, haue ſought out for occafions, that none meet with, 
but themſelves, and fill their verſes with thoughts that 
are ſurprizing and glittering, but not tender, paſſionate, 
or natural to a man in lowe. | 

To judge which of theſe tavo are in the right; awe 
ought to conſider the end that people propoſe in writing 
love-werſes : and that 1 take, not to be the getting fame 
or admiration from the world, but the obtaining the fowe 
of their miſtreſs ; and the beſt way I conceive to make her 
love you, is to comvince her that you love her, Now: this 
certainly is not to be done by forced conceits, far-fetch'd 
familes, aud ſhining points; but by a true and lively 
repreſentation of the pains and thoughts attending ſuch a 
paſſion, 


Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt ns Ss | 
Primum ipſi tibi, tunc tua me infortumia lædent. 


I avould as ſoon believe a widow in great grief for ber 
huſband, becauſe ] ſaw her dance a corant about his 
coffin, as believe a man in love with his mifireſs for his 
writing ſuch verſes, as ſome great modern wits have done 
u bon their. | | | | 
an ſutisfied that Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Ovid, were in love with their miſtreſſes, while they 
upbraid them, quarrel with them, threaten them, and 
forfwear them; but I confeſs I cannot believe Petrarch 
in love with his, when he writes conceits upon her name, 
her gloves, and the place of her birth. I know it is 
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natural for a lover in tranſports of jealoufie to treat his 
miſtreſs with all the wiolence imaginable; but I cannot 
think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 
amuſe himſelf with ſuch trifles as the other. I am pleas'd 
with Tibullus, chen he - ſays, he could live in a deſert 
with his mi ſtreſi, where never any human footfleps appear- 
ed, becauſe I doubt not but he really thinks what he ſays ; 
but I confeſs I can hardly forbear laughing when Petrarch 
tells us, he could live without any other ſuſtenance than 
his miſtreſs's Iooks. I can very eaſily believe a man 
may lowe a woman ſo well, as to defire no company 
but hers; but I can never believe a man can love a 
:voman ſo well, as to have no need of meat and drink if 
he may look upon her. The firft is a thought ſo natural 
for a lower, that there is no man really in love but 
thinks the ſame thing ; the other is not the thought of a 
man in love, but of a man who would impoſe upon us 
ewith a pretended love, and that indeed very groſly tos, 
avhile be had really none at all. 


It awould be endleſs to purſue this lat; and any man 


oh wwill but give himfeif the trouble to compare what 


the antients and moderns have ſaid upon the ſame occa- 
ions, will foon perceive the advantage the former have 
over the otbers. I hae choſen to mention Petrarch only, 


as being by much the moſt famous of all the maderns wha 


Bade written love werſes : and it is, indeed, the great repu- 
tation which he has gotten, that has given encouragement 
to this falſe fort of wit in the world: for people ſecing 
the great credit he had, and has, indeed, to this day, not 
ovly in Italy, bat over all Europe, have ſatisfied them- 
ſelwes with the imitation of him, never enquiring whe- 
ther the way he took was the right or not. 

There are no modern writers per haps æuho have ſucceed- 
cd better in love-werſes than the Engliſh ; and it is indeed 
ß thet the faireſt ladies fbould inſpire the heſt poets. 


Newer 
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Newer was there a more copious fancy or greater reach of 
wit, than what appears in Dr. Donne; nothing can 
be more gallant or gentile than the poems of Mr. Waller; 
nothing more gay or ſprightly than thoſe of Sir John 
Suckling ; and nothing fuller of variety and learning 
than Mr. Cowley's. However, it may be obſerv'd, 
that among all theſe, that ſoftneſs, tenderneſs, and vio- 
lence of pa ſſion which the antients thought moſt proper 
For lowve-werfes, is wanting ; and at the ſnme time that 
wwe muſt allow Dr. Donne to have been a very great 
wit; Mr. Waller @ very gallant writer; Sir John 
Suckling à very gay one, and Mr, Cowley à great 
genius; yet methinks I cat hardly fancy any one of them 
to have been a very great lover. And it grieves me that 
the antients, who could never have handſomer women 
than abe have, ſhould nevertheleſs be ſo much more in 
love than we are. But it is probable the great reaſon 
of this may be the cruelty of our ladies; for a man muſt 
be imprudent indeed to let his paſſion take very deep root, 
when he has no reaſon to expect any ſort of return to 
it. And if it be fo, there ought to be a petition made 
to the fair, that they would be pleas d ſometimes to 
abate a little of their rigour, for the propagation of 
good verſe. I db not mean, that they ſhould confer their 
favors upon none but men of wit : that would be too 
great a confixement indeed: but that they would admit 
them upon the ſame foot with other people; and, if 
they pleaſe now and then to make the experiment, I 
Fancy they will find entertainment enough from the wery 
variety of it. 

There are three ſorts of poems that are proper * love: 
paſtorals, elegies, and lyrick verſes, under which laſt 1 
comprehend all ſongs, odes, ſonnets, madrigals, and 
 Ranza's. OF all theſe, paſtoral is the /aowweſft, and, wpor 


chat account, perhaps moſt proper for love; fince it is 
the 
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the nature of that paſſion to render the ſoul foft axd 
humble. Theſe three fort of poems ought to differ, not 

only in their numbers, but in the deſigns, and in every 
theught of them. Though wwe have no difference between 
the wer/es of Paſtoral and Elegy in the modern languages, 
yet the numbers of the firſt ought to be looſer and not /o 
Sonorous as the other; the thoughts more ſimple, more 
eaſy, and more humble. The deſign ought to be the 
repreſenting the life of a ſhepherd, not only by talking 
of ſheep and fields, but by ſhewing us the truth, fincerity 
and innocence that accompanies that fort of life. For 
th I know our maſters, Theocritus and Virgil, have 
not always conform'd in this point of innocence ; Theocri- 


tus, in his Daphnis, Having made his lowe tos wanton, 
and Virgil in his Alexis, plac'd his paſſion upon a boyz 


get, if we may be allow'd to cenſure thoſe whom we 
muſt always reverence, I take both thoſe things to be faults 
in their poems, and ſhould have been better pleas'd with 
the Alexis, if it had been made to a woman; and with 
the Daphnis, if he had made his ſhepherds more modeſt. 
When I give humility and modefly as the character of 
Paſtoral, it is not, however, but that a ſhepherd may 
be allow'd to boaſt of his pipe, his ſongs, his flocks, and 


fo ſhew a contempt of bis rival, as wwe fee both - 


Theocritus and Virgil do. But this muſt be ſtill in ſuch 
a manner, as if the occaſion offer'd it ſelf, and was not 
fought, and proceeded rather from the violence of the 


ſhepherds paſſion, than any natural pride and malice i in 
bim. 


There ought to be the Same di ee obſervꝰd between 
Paſtorals and Elegies, as between the life of the country 


and the court. In the firſt, love ought to be repreſented 
as among ſhepherds, in the other as among gentlemen. 
They ought to be ſmooth, clean, tender and paſſionate. 
| The thoughts may be bold, more £9), and more elevated 


thax 
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than in Paſtoral. The paſſions they repreſent, either 
more gallant or more violent, and leſs innocent than the 
others. The ſubjefs of them prayers, praiſes, expoſiu- 
lations, quarrels,. reconcilements, threatnings, jealoufies,. 
and, in fine, all the natural effet#s of love. 

Lyricks may be allow'd to handle all the ſame ſuljects 
with elegy;. but ta do it however in a different manner. 
An elegy ought to be fo entirely one thing, and every. 
werſe ought ſo to depend on the other, that they ſhould 
vor by able 10 ſubſiſi alone: or, to make uſe of the ward 
of a * great modern critick, there muſt be 


— juſt coherence made 
Between each thought, and the whole model laid 
So right, that every ſtep may higher riſe, 
Like goodly mountains, till they reach the ſkies. 


_ Lyricks on the other hand, tho" they ought to make one: 
body, as well as the other, yet may conſiſt of parts that 
are entire of themſelves. It being à rule in modern 
languages, that every ſtanza. ought to mals up a compleat: 
fenſe, without running into the other. Frequent ſen- 
tences, which are accounted faults in elegies, are benu- 
ties here. Beſides this, Malherb, and the French poets 
efter him, have made it a rule in the ſtanzas of fix lines, 
to make a pauſe at the third; and in thoſe of ten lines, 
at the third and the ſeventh. And it muſt be confeſt that 
this exadtneſs renders them much more muſical and bar- 
monious 3 tho they have not always been ſo reli gious in 
abſerving the latter rule as the former. | 
But I am engag'd in a very vain, or @ very fooliſh 
defign : Thoſe who are criticks, it would be a preſumplion 
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| in me to pretend I cou'd infiruf ; and to influ theſe 


who are not, at the ſame time I write my ſelf, is, if 1 
may be allow'd to apply another man's fimile, like ſelling 
arms to an enemy in time of war. Tho there ought 
perhaps, to be more indulgence j5ewn to things of love 
and gallantry, than any others ; becauſe they are generally 
wwritten when people are young, and intended for ladies 
2uho are not ſuppoſed to be very old; and all young people, 
eſpecially of the fair ſex, are more taken with the live- 


 lineſs of fancy that the correfneſs of judgment. I. 


may be alſo obſerv'd that to write of love well, a nan 
muſt be really in love; and to correct his writings well, 
he muſt be out of love again. I am well enough ſatisfied, 
1 may be in circumſtances of writing of love; but I am 


almoſt in deſpair of ever being in circumſtances of corre- 


ing it. This I hope may be a reaſon for the fair and the 


young, to paſs over ſome of the faults; and as for the 


grave and wiſe, all the favour I ſhall beg of them is, 
that they ewou'd not read em. Things of this nature 
are calculated only for the former. If lowe-werſes work 


upon the ladies, a man will not trouble himſelf with 


what the criticks ſay of them; and if they do not, all the 
commendations the criticks can give him, will make but 
very little amends. All TI ſhall ſay for theſe triffes is, 
That I pretend not to wie with any man whatſoever, 
1 doubt nat but there are ſeveral now living, who are 
able to gurite better upon all ſubjets, than I am upon 


any ane. bat I auill take the boldneſs to ſay, that there 


is no one man among them all, who ſhall be readier 
to acknowledge his own faults, or to do juſtice to the 
merits of other people, 
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Gallant and Amorous. 


LETTER l. 


To two maſques. 


HO" I cannot boaſt much of dy to 
the perſon I love, yet as to the love itſelf, I 
may ſafely ſay, it is one of the moſt parti- 
cular under the ſun. Others think it enough to fall 
in love with a lady after having ſeen her; I am in 

love with two, without having ever ſeen either: not 
that I would willingly admit two tyrants into my heart; 
but though one of you may perhaps be monarch there, 
yet neither you nor I knowing which it is, the mat- 

ter muſt reſt in doubt 'till another opportunity; for 
he who condemned Paris as too bold a man, in daring 
to judge of the three goddeſſes beauties, when he ſawy 

'em naked, would have thought me a bold one indeed, 

if I ſhou'd pretend to make a judgment between two 

ladies in maſques. Conſider a little under what difficulty 
you make me labour: if I ſhould commend the colour 
of your hair, and it was all the while deep. red ; 

the ſmoothneſs and delicacy of your ins, when they 

F were 
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were rough and tawney ; the fineneſs of your ſhapes, 
while you were ſtuck up within iron bodice; the bright. 
neſs of your eyes, and they ſhould prove blear'd and 
ſquinting: do but imagine when I had done this, what 
ſort of an effect it would have upon you. Whatever | 
inconveniencies of this nature happen, it is your own 
faults ; for my part I leave this encountring with helmets 
over their faces, to Sir Amadis and his knights errant ; 
the way of duelling is alter'd, people do not only en- | 
counter barefac'd, but ſtrip when they go to it. As for 
this way, I can aſſure you, I find it not in the leaſt | 
fair; and had rather be in love with the moſt hard- 

hearted beauty living, than continue in this uncertain 
ſtate, and neither know what I love, why I love, nor 
whether I love or no. Take pity, ladies, upon a lover 
in diſtreſs ; clear the bufineſs to me, and let me know 
if I am in good earneſt, when I profeſs myſelf 


Your moſt paſſionate admirer. Þ 


LETTER II. 
To one of the former. 


T: is by faith alone that I fancy you the moſt charm- 3 
ing, but I find by experience you are one of the 
moſt unreaſonable ladies under the ſun. I conclude | 
1 bad done the boldeſt action in the world, to declare 
a paſſion to two maſques; but you, madam, ſet up 
A title of your own, and are not fatisfied without par- 
ticularity, and conſtancy. Your charms, I confeſs, | 

madam, as far as I ſaw of them, are very great: the 
maſque was very good Genoa velvet ; the gloves Oy , 


good Blois gloves, and the hackney- coach, for ought I 
know lin'd with very good green pluſh, Now, madam, 
though ſo far I do ſtedfaſtly believe, yet to fall conſtant- 
ly and particularly in love with maſques, gloves, or 
hackney-coaches, is what I do not find a precedent for, 
in any of the French romances; and being naturally 
di ffident of my ſelf, I ſhou'd be loth to begin a new 
ſort of gallantry, without knowing how it would take, 
Conſider, madam, a little better upon the reaſonableneſs 
of your requeſt ; for particularity and conſtancy are very 
hardly to be anſwer'd for, at our years. It is, I doubt 
not, madam, in your power to blow my love up to that 
height whenever you pleaſe ; and to confeſs a truth to 
you, I have a very great ſtock of particularity and con- 
ſtancy lying upon my hands at this time, and know not 
how to apply it. I have all the reaſon in the world to 
imagine it is kept for you; but however, madam, it 
would be neceſſary to have one view of you, before 
I can be poſitive in that point. I am ſatisſied in my 
conſcience that I have done all my duty in the thing; 

let it lye at your door if the humour break off; for 
my part I cannot imagine how you will be able to an- 
ſwer it to all the world, if you ſhou'd, for want of 
diſcovering your ſelf, lofe the moſt conſtant and moſt 
faithful lover under the ſun. 


EBPP RR N. 
To the ſame. 


| Onſtancy and kdelity are, without RY! great 
virtues, tho' not always great charms in a miſtreſs 

but as to your inviſibility, it is a quality that does not 
F 2 pleaſe 
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pleaſe me at all, I grant you, madam, it is a pretty 
at᷑ real ſort of beauty, and may do very well for ſpiritual 
lovers; but for me, madam, who am a little embaraſs'd 
with matter, and who generally carry a body of ſix foot 
long about with me, it wou'd be convenient to have 
ſome more corporeal accompliſhments. Defcend, madam, 
in this caſe, to your lover's capacity, and make uſe of 
his ſenſes to repreſent you as charming, as without doubt 
you are, to his imagination, For though I muſt confeſs 


fancy has been very kind to you in this point, yet it 


wou'd be convenient to call in the help of the eyes to 
ſtrengthen the evidence: I expect therefore from your 
next letter, an appointment where I may meet you in a 
viſible manner. Theſe are the only terms npon which 
T can treat any further with you; for though you write 


the moſt agreeably in the world, yet you muſt certainly 


own, that after having been monſtrouſly im love for a 
whole week together, it is very reafonable a man ſhou'd 
know at laſt with whom it is. | | 


ä 
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To the ſame. 
8 really, madam, I think you are in the right of 
it ; hanging and drowning are ſuch vulgar ways of 
dying, that for my part I wou'd rather live a thouſand 


years, than make uſe of either. Then madam, they 


are the moſt inconvenient methods in the world ; drown- 
ing will ſpoil your cloaths, and hanging your complexion; 
befides ſeveral other things that might be ſaid to diſſuade 
you from it, but that I know a word to the wife is 
enough. I am of opinion you had better defer all _ | 
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of dying 'till another opportunity; tho' you are poſitive 
in it, I wou'd rather recommend Mr. Boyle's air- pump 
as a new invention; or being poiſon'd in perfumes, as 
ſomewhat that looks pleaſant enough. But to be leſs ſe- 
rious, madam, make no doubt of your own perfections, 
and reckon that in having me, you have the moſt 


_ reaſonable lover, of an unreaſonable lover, in the world. 


I confeſs were I to form a beauty to my ſelf, ſhe ſhou'd 
be let me conſider a little upon it; ſhejſhou'd be 
I proteſt, madam, I know not what ſhe ſhou'd be: 


monſtrouſly in love with me, that is certain; for the reſt, 


I ſhou'd truſt the ſtars. I think I may ſay, without 
flattery, I love myſelf ſo well, that I can love any body 
elſe that does ſo too; and ſhou'd prefer that ſingle beau- 
ty, of an immoderate paſſion for me in a miſtreſs, to all 
the other charms in the world, as Bayes does the fingle 
beating of armies in his heroe, to all the moral virtues 
put together. If you can anſwer for that charm, madam, 
take no care for any other; he muſt be unreaſonable 


indeed, who is not ſatisfied with that, in a lady of 
ſixteen. 


ET TRY. 
To the fair unbeliever. 


1 bh Jerome ſays, (St. Jerome, I muſt confeſs, is a 
very odd beginning of a billet-doux) that a man who 


can with patience ſuffer himſelf to be call'd heretick, ought 
not to be eſteem'd a good chriſtian: and in common account 
you ſee, one who is called coward, if he does not reſent 
the affront, ſhall always be thought ſuch. As my pro- 


F 3 voca- 
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vocations are much greater than either of theſe, ſo if my 
indignation were anſwerable to em, you could not expect 
to be forgiven by me, even in the article of death : for 
after all people can ſay of hereticks and cowards, they 
will allow 'em to be men; but by your reflections upon 
me, you would degrade me from that rank, without al- 
lowing me any place among the inferior creatures. Had 
you call'd me brute, or beaſt, I had not been ſo zealous 
in my own juſtification : daily experience convinces us, 
that men who have no more underſtanding than horſes, 
or mules, provided they have all the other qualifications of 
thoſe noble animals, may be acceptable enough to ſome 


or other of the fair ſex ; but want of virility is an impu- 


tation that will cut a man off from all ſort of communi- 
cation with em. Had the huſbands or old women had 
this opinion of me, I ſhou'd not haye been ſo violent in 
my own defence. Scandals, as well as,eaths, ought to be 
taken in the ſenſe of thoſe that impoſe em: I ſhou'd 
not be angry at a Turk, or a Jew, for thinking me of 
their religion ; becaufe whatever I thought, it was what 
made them like me the better; but this wou'd be no 


reaſon to make me forgive a chriſtian for calling me ſo, 


In like manner, madam, though I cou'd have pardon'd 
the huſbands and old women for ſaying ſuch a thing of 
me, yet I can very hardly pardon you for it. It were 
in vain to call witneſſes in this caſe, or turn you over to 
another hand for ſatisfaction in that point, which can 
only properly be refolv'd by my ſelf ; and it were as vain 
to think to clear my ſelf by words from an imputation 
that ought to be done by actions; I ſhall therefore only 
challenge you to meet me at your own place and time ; 


53% 


where I doubt not to give you full ſatisfaction in this b 


point, and convince you that I am not the man, or ra- 
ther indeed the no man, that you take me to be. In 
the mean time I fhall remain your moſt humble, a 

curle 
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curſe on that humble, but I mean, 
Madam, 


Your moſt affectionate and paſſionate lover 
and en. 


* 


LETTER VI. 


Have been waiting theſe 5 months to tell you 

a thing that may be ſaid in three words; it is, I love 
you. I will grant you, madam, that this is no neceſſa- 
ry reaſon why you ſhou'd love me again; but you muſt 
grant me in recompence, that it is a very ſufficient reaſon 
why I ſhou'd tell you of it. I do not expect you ſhou'd 
write me a letter in return to this, and therefore ven- 
ture it without a name: it is from your eyes alone 
I ſhall attend my anſwer. But, madam, that we may 
not miſtake one another in this point, and that I may 
not take for an encouragement of my paſſion, what 
you intend for a diſcouragement of it; I muſt tell you, 
that if you do not look upon me after this, I ſhall 
believe you are in love, and that makes you baſhful 
if you look angrily, I ſhall think it is to give me 
occaſion to come and juſtiſie my ſelf; and if you look 
negligently, I ſhall conclude tis management to diſ- 

| guiſe the amour from the world: in fine, madam, I 
ſhall take nothing for a refuſal of my heart, but look- 
ing very kindly upon me. But that you may not be 
miſtaken in the perſon who ſends this, and imagine it 
to come from ſome lord with a blue garter, or white 
ſtaff, that comes from a commoner without either: I will 
deſcribe my {elf ſo, a0 you-may knew mowel enough to 
F 4 en- 
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cncourage my paſſion, if you like it, but not fo as 
to make a trophy of me, if you do not. My ſtature is 
ſomewhat above the ordinary; my body neither very 
big, nor very ſmall ; my hair light; my eyes dark; and 
ove has not as yet made me either very lean, or very 


| Pale: my humour is the moſt commodious for a lover in the 


world, not ſo much inclin'd to hanging or drowning 
perhaps, as ſome others, but for paſſion and conſtancy 
no man goes beyond me. If you will accept of a heart 
with all theſe qualifications, I offer you mine ; if not, 
ſend it me back by the penny-poſt, if you know me by 
any other title than that of | 


Your moſt humble ſervant. 


— 


LETTER VII. 


To the ſame. 

T Grant you, madam, there are others who will love 
you as much as I; but are there any who will love 
you as little? yes, madam, I underſtand very well what 
I ſay, will they love you as little? for that is the only 
difficulty you have to apprehend. There is no queſtion 
but a man who is poſleſs'd of the moſt charming creature 
in the univerſe, will be conſtant to her as long as ſhe 

pleaſes ; but it is a great queſtion, if he will part with her 
as ſoon as ſhe pleaſes. This is the rock upon which 
thoſe ladies ſplit, who will admit-of none but conſtant 
lovers ; not conſidering that the women are as changeable 
as the men can be for the lives of them ; and conſider, 
pray, into what pretty circumſtances a lady brings herſelf, 
who is plagu'd with an obſtinate old lover, when ſhe is 
| paſ< 
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paſſionately-in love with a new one. I know not what 
thoſe crimes are the lady you tell me lays to my charge, 
but I fancy an importunate perſeverance in love of the 
ſame woman, is not one of the number : and whenever 
you pleaſe to make the experiment, as the leaſt ſign in 
the world is ſufficient after theſe preliminaries, to make 
me a moſt paſſionate lover ; ſo the leaſt ſign you give me 
afterwards of any new amour, ſhall make me lay aſide 
that title, for the leſs ambitious one of 


Your moſt humble ſervant. 


L r n 
To a lady who had ſpoken againſt him. 


HERE may have been other men, perhaps, be- 

ſides myſelf, who have fallen in love with a wo- 
man they did not know; but for a man to do it for no 
other reaſon than her declaring againſt him, is, I believe, 
an honour that has been reſerved for your humble ſer- 
vant. They tell me, madam, you are ſo far from liking 
me your ſeif, that you will not believe any body elſe can: 
that you find nothing agreeable in my perſon, from the 
crown of my head, to the ſoal of my foot: that for my 
wit, for every body, madam, carries ſomewhat about 


them which they call wit, it is all affectation: that I am 


an abſtract of vanity : that I am ſo much in love with my 
ſelf, that it is impoſſible for me to be ſo with any body 
elle. Theſe things, madam, that might have put ſome 
people into anger, have put me into love: for as thoſe who 


are naturally peeviſh, will be angry at people, let them 


endeavour never ſo much to pleaſs em; ſo we who are 
| na- 
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naturally amorous, cannot avoid being in love with a 
lady, let her take never ſo much pains to anger us. And 
indeed, madam, did people ground their paſſions upon 
reaſon, you have given me one of the molt reaſonable 
cauſes to love you in the world : for as there is no man 
of wit but knows himſelf to be a foo), ſo he ought to 
have an opinion of their judgments, who find it out as 
well as himſelf. It is reported as an inſtance of the 


"bravery of the Amazons, that they wou'd never marry 


a man, till they had fought with him firſt; and if he 
beat em very much, he might expect to be loved very 
much by them. Now I, madam, who profeſs as great 
a veneration for wit, as the Amazons had for courage, 
cannot have ſo good a reaſon for love, as your having 


_ exercis'd your wit upon me: tho? it is poſſible you may 


attribute my paſſion to another cauſe, and as you think 
1 love nothing befides my ſelf, may have ſome kindneſs 
for you, becauſe you are never like to be my rival: 
however, aſſure your ſelf, madam, it is no ſuch thing, 
but knowing the worſt that you can ſay of me to be true, 


and having a natural affection for truth, wit, and 


women (you will think a man a very general lover 
that can love truth, wit, and women at the ſame time) 
I muſt needs be infinitely in love with you, in whom 


I find em all together. Be not however deluded into 
a better opinion of me, by what any body can ſay; 


for as it is only your hating me that makes me love you, 
2s foon as that ceaſes, I am afraid my love will do fo 
too. As you therefore value my kindneſs, take heed 
of having any for me; and fatisfy your ſelf, that as 
long as you continue to think me a ſilly, idle, conceited 
fop, I ſhall continue to be, with all the paſſion imaginable, 


Madam, 
Yours, &e. 


L E T. 
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LETTER IX. 
To a maſqu'd lady. 


HO! I doubt not, madam, but you have made 

the moſt conſiderable conquelts under the ſun, yet 

give me leave to ſay, you never made any ſo extraor- 
dinary as this before: you have ſubdu'd without the 
conqueror's common vanity, of making your ſelf 
known, and have gain'd the moſt abſolute victory in 
the world, without ſo much as unſheathing your face. 
I, who never knew a woman cou'd overcome me, am 
now overcome by I know not who; and can both boaſt 
of the greateſt paſſion, and greateſt faith in nature toge- 
ther: the ſeeing you, which is the reaſon of other 
people's love, might, for ought I know, deſtroy mine; 
for I have rais'd idea's of you, to which it is very difh- 
cult for any thing in nature to arrive. I imagine you 
the moſt charming creature in the univerſe, and at the 
ſame time fancy you to be ſomewhat more than I ima. 
gine. I have dreſs'd you up in all the different ſhapes 
of nature. In whatever you appear, it has been always 
the moſt amiable : and after having ſuppoſed you maid, 
wife, and widow by turns, I find I can love you infi- 
nitely, be you any one of them. Did I know in which 
| ſtate you were, I wou d certainly make love to all of it, 

*tzll I arriv'd at you; and for want of that, I am forc'd 
to confine my ſelf to womankind. I leave it to your 
own conſcience, madam, whether you can leave the 
moſt conſtant lover in nature, in this condition; tho” 
il it feel no remorſe for the laſt diſappointment, I ſhall 
very hardly ever truſt it more: yet however extrava- 


gant 
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gant my paſſion is, do not apprehend that I ſhou'd 
make any malicious refleftions on you to the world; 


let my other virtues be what they will, my fidelity is 
unqueſtionable : and aſſure your ſelf, there is no man 


breathing leſs apt to tell a ſecret that he does not know, 
than, 


MADAM, 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER 7 2 
70 a friend 


8 IR, 
OR friend I can hardly call you, ſince under that 
diſguiſe you have done me one of the greateſt in- 


Juries in the world; and it is vain for me to guard my 


territories againſt the malicious deſigns of enemies and 
rivals, when you, whom I never took for} either, have 
raore prejudiced me in an amour, than they cou'd with 
all their forces together. But that I may not condemn 
you without a cauſe, nor conclude you guilty till IJ hear 
what you can ſay in your own juſtification, I will give 
you a plain account of the buſineſs. Meeting one of 
the ladies laſt night, with whom I am in love, ſhe 
began a diſcourſe of lovers, wherein ſhe ſhew'd the 
many inconveniences that attended the having a man of 


wit in that capacity, I, who do not naturally love to 
diſpute with a fair lady, eſpecially, in a cauſe where | 
thought my ſelf no more concern'd than if ſhe had talk'd 


of Jews or Mahometans, agreed with her in all ſhe 
ſaid; when ſhe torn'd briſkly upon me, and told me, 
N for 
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for that reaſon a woman muſt have a care of having any 
thing to do with me. I told her that was acting after 
the manner of ſome late judges; call a thing treaſon 
without law, and then hang a man for it without proof ; 

that I appeal'd to all the world for my innocence in the 
matter, and defied my greateſt enemies to bring any 
evidence of my guilt. She told me ſhe had it from ſuch 
a one, who had it from another; and that, in fine, 
the original author of this calumny was your ſelf. 
Now tho? I grant you that ſome people might have ſaid 
ſuch a thing as this, out of inadvertency ; yet I can 
hardly believe a man of your prudence to have done it 
upon that account. You who very well know, that to 
commend a man for a wit to the women, is like com- 
mending him for a good proteſtant to the fathers of the 


Inquiſition 3 and he that reported me an eunuch among 


'em, cou'd not do it upon a more malicious account. 
They love a tame, eafy, governable fool, and fancy 
all wits ill-natur'd and proud; have not you often told 
me ſo? and after that to put me upon 'em for one! 
well, fir, I am a gentleman, nor ſhall I paſs by ſuch a 
thing as this, without ſatisfaction. I expect therefore 
you ſhou'd either give it me under your hand, that you 
never ſaid any ſuch thing of me; or if you really ſaid 
it, that you ſhou'd go immediately to the perſons to 
whom you did it; and aſſure em you were miſinform'd 
in the thing, and that to your knowledge, Ireland itſelf 
never bred a more tame, eaſy fool than I am: for here 
lyes the greateſt danger; I have gotten a rival of that 
country, and you know how difficult it is to ſucceed 
in a conteſt with one of them, when want of wit is to 
give the preference. After all, methinks if you wou'd 
be hearty in the thing, you may bring me out of theſe - 
difficulties: I know you have wit enough to convince 
'em that I have none; and if the worſt come to the 

worſt, 
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worſt, it is but carrying you to 'em, to ſhew the dif- 
ference. In that hope, I reſume the title of 


Your, &c. 


LETTER XI. 


To a lady in the country who was going 
to be married. 


Fter having written you a letter upon your firſt 
going down, I have never dar'd to venture one 
ſince, leſt I ſhould be miſtaken in my addreſs ; and for 
ought I know, to write to you now by the title of 
_ Mrs. „ may be as uncivil as to treat the king with 
the title of prince of Orange. However, madam, blame 
not me for it, ſince we are here in perfect ignorance of 
the matter. We had very poſitive news one while of 
your being married; and as poſitive after, that it was 
not yet done; which ſome here took, I can aſſure you, 
for a great act of mercy. Half a dozen ſparks of your 
acquaintance have provided themſelves either with love- 
ſongs, or epithalamiums, to ſend you, as occaſion 
ſhall require, without being yet able to know which 
wou'd be moſt proper: and here are half a dozen more, 
who have had halters about their necks, ever ſince the 


report of your going to be married; for they are re- 


ſolved to be ready upon the firſt notice, that the ſame 
Poſt which brings the news of your wedding, may carry 
back that of their deaths. Tis true, madam, I took 
the boldneſs to adviſe em not to be over-haſty in the 
affair, ſince they might do it afterwards at their own. 

| con- 
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convenience; and experiments of this nature were 
difficult enough to correct, when they were once ill 
done. But all I could ſay was in vain; they are poſi- 
tive in the matter, and half a dozen of the handſomeſt 
trees in the park are mark'd out for the execution. I 
mult confeſs, 1 endeavour'd to divert em as much as I 
cou'd from chuſing that place, for the benefit of the 
company that walks there; I told 'em it was contrary 
to all precedent, to make uſe of elms, or lime trees, 
fince the willow had time out of mind been reſerv'd for 
that uſe; and that a lover who did not hang himſelf 
according to form had as good never hang himſelf at 
all. They anſwer'd me very ſurlily, tho' very truly 
too I muſt own, that it was not my bufineſs: that it 
was a very hard caſe people might not hang themſelves 
without aſking my leave; and as they wou'd not hinder 
me whenever I was going about ſuch a thing, ſo they 
took it very ill that I ſhou'd pretend to hinder them. 
1 I muſt confeſs, madam, I cou'd ſay very little in the 
caſe; and you may believe I had no great mind to 
enter upon a quarrel with people i in their circumſtances ; 
but I thought the acquainting you with it, was a duty 
that became 


Your, &c. 


— 
— 


rr. 
To a lady that aſk'd him for his heart. 


HO” to tell a man that you will diſpoſe of his 
heart to one who ſhall uſe it ill, is but a very 
ſmall encouragement for him to part with it; yet ſince 

| e you 
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you ſay you have a particular fancy for mine, I cannot 
refuſe you ſuch a trifle as that, upon whatever terms 
you demand it. I have encloſed it therefore in this 

letter, and truſted it to the penny-poſt, leſt your genero- 
fity ſhou'd have made you give a meſſenger more for 
the bringing it than the thing it ſelf is really worth. 
I wiſh, madam, it were better for your ſake ; and can 
aſſure you, that were it the moſt modiſh one in the 
world, it ſhou'd be at your ſervice. As it is, madam, 
I am afraid you will think it very old-faſhion'd, and too 
much given to thoſe antiquated qualities, conſtancy and 
fidelity. It is probable the lady for whom you intend 
it, may deſpiſe thoſe things, and think a heart of that 
ſort as ridiculous as a lover in a ſhort cloak, flaſh 
 fleeves, pink'd doublet, and trunk hoſe. But let her 
not be prejudic'd againſt things for their firſt appearances; 
J have ſeen a very aukward beginner, come to dance 
very well at laſt; and it is not impoſſible but by good 
management the heart may be brought quite off thoſe 
diſagreeable qualities. You may pleaſe to tell her, 
that it having been bred up very tenderly till now, it 
wou'd be convenient to treat it a little kindlier than 
ordinary at firſt, left it ſhou'd be apt to run away: 

the ſhould encourage his ſighs now and then with a kind 
of whiſper ; and when ſhe ſees the fire grow a little 
faint, let her give but one or two kind looks, and it 
will blaze out afreſh. Having been troubled with an 
extraordinary fever, fince it was in the preſence of a 
certain lady, it ought not to be expoſed to the open air, 


for fear of catching cold; ſhe may conveniently enough 3 


confine it to her bed-chamber, where it may be of great 
uſe rightly manag'd, and wake her in a morning with 
half a dozen deep fetch'd ſighs, better than any larum- 
clock. You ſee, madam, what confidence I have in 
Your conduct, ſince I truſt you to diſpoſe of a heart 
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for me, that I have never been able to diſpoſe of my 
ſelf. You will think, perhaps, it is but making a 
vircue of neceſſity, and ſurrendring up a fort which I am 
not able to hold out againſt you. However, madam, the 
fierceſt conquerors are kind to garriſons that yield upon 
the firſt ſummons ; and as I know your power to be 
greater than any of. theirs, ſo I doubt not but your 
virtues are anſwerable to em. All the favour I ſhall 
beg for my heart, is, that it may be treated as a priſoner 
of war, and that I may have the liberty of keeping a 
correſpondence with it, during its confinemeut. To ſhew 
you Lintend nothing but what is fair, I am ſatisfied you 
ſhou'd read all the letters I write; and that none ſhou'd 
come to me, but by your approbation. And indeed 
you need not fear this making any eſcape; for if I can 
gueſs at all at his humour, he will prefer ſuch a captivi- 
ty to all the liberty in the world, and will not be fo 
proud of the titles of prince, or conqueror, as that of 
your priſoner and ſlave. 


LETTER XII. 


To the fame. 
If flreaming blood my fatal letter ſtain, 
Imagine, ere you read, the writer ſlain : 
One hand the ſword, and one the pen imploys, 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. 
Ovid's Epi. 


Have been theſe fix hours in debate, whether I ſhou'd 
ſtab my ſelf, or write to you firſt: at laſt, madam, 


"I have adam bn the latter : fir 1 confider t f 


ſhould bear a fellow mounted upon a cricket, finging | 
G ſome 
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fome doleſul ballad of my death, you wou'd be ata 
loſs to know the cauſe of fo ſad an accident; and, in 
an age fo inquiſitive as ours, wou'd take it much better 
to have a relation of the thing from the firſt hand, than 
to be put to the trouble of ſtopping to enquire of it in 
the ſtreet, or truſting it to the fidelity of a grub - ſtreet 


_ hiſtorian. The bufineſs then in ſhort, madam, is this: 


coming home about twelve a clock at night, I found a 
letter, to tell me, that I fhou'd meet you in — At 
fire a clock in the afternoon. Now, madam, I am 
really fo ſenſible of my guilt of diſappointing you in this 
manner, that after having arraign'd, judg'd, and con- 


demn'd my elf for it, I am juſt now upon the point of 


execution. I muft confeſs, ſome people have adviſed 
me to the contrary, and tell me you cannot take it ill 
that J did not meet you, when you know how late 
ie was before I receiv'd the letter. But I told them, 
that after having written to you, I ought never to have 
ſtirr'd from home, but Raid in expectation of an anfwer. 
For tho? it was urg'd in my defence, that I had ſome 
great bufinefs which calf”d me out; and that I had 
little hopes you ſhou'd have granted me the honour of 
meeting you fo ſoon ; yet this excuſe does not ſatisfy | 
me in the leaſt : for why the devil ſhou'd a man pretend 
to make love, when he has great buſineſs, and little 
hope ? This, conſideration has abſolutely determined me 
for a ſudden execution; and whatever you may think 


upon the firſt fight of this letter, yet before you can 


have read it aut, you may aſſure a,! 1 ſhall be no 


more 
Your, &c. 


rere 


114 have a thing juſt now come into my head, that 
. make me —_ my execution, till I hear 


far- 
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farther from you. Different people having different 
taſtes, and there being as many ways of killing lovers, 


as there are of dreſſing eggs, it wou'd anger me very 


much if I ſhou'd ſtab myſelf for your ſake, when you 
wou'd rather have me hang'd or drown'd. 


„ 


— 


„„ EF. 
To the ſame. 


T is well, madam, you prepared me for a diſappoint- 
ment in your letter, otherwiſe, I confeſs, I am very 
impatient under thoſe circumſtances. I hope it was not 
in revenge for my miſting the other aſſignation; if it 
be, reckon we are upon the ſquare now. You will 
certainly grant, you have All the reaſon in the world to 
make me amends for this; and it is with a great deal of 
impatience J expect a more favourable opportunity. 
recompence, you ſhall diſpoſe of me, in whatever 
manner you pleaſe; and I am ſure you muſt allow, 
that if I am not the moſt paſſionate lover in the 
world, I am at leaſt the moſt convenient: for when- 
ever you have a mind to give Sir ——, or Mr. —— 
opportunities of ſaying ſoft things, you ſhall ſee that I 
manage the other party to your advantage, as naturally 
as can be. Then, madam, if after this, you have any 
occaſion to make em jealous again, there is no man 
in the world fitter for ſuch an employment than myſelf. 
You may make uſe of me, madam, in any of theſe 
capacities, but till make uſe af me, and you will not 

only oblige yourſelf, but 
Your, &c. 
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LET TEA XV. 
To the ſame. 


Ertainly the lady who accus'd me of indifference 
laſt night, has the leaſt reaſon in the world to do 
ſo. Is it indifference to be always following her up 
and down ? is it indifference to ſhun all company for 
hers? is it indifference to gaze upon her with all the 


is but one perſon living, who can make me otherwiſe ; 
ſo prudence obliges me to manage things ſo, as to dif- 
guiſe my paſſion from all the world beſide. And 1s 
there no return due to this, but a reſolution to deceive 
me? well, madam; it is ſome comfort to me however, 
that if you can but for one half hour delude me into 
[ | an opinion that I am belov'd by you, that ſhort cheat 
un will be a greater ſatisfaction, than all woman-kind can 
| grant me beſide, ? 
| 


Fi tenderneſs in nature? theſe are but the outward figns ; 
i 10 but, oh! could ſhe look within, and accuſe of indif- 
1 ference a heart that burns with the moſt violent paſſion 
1 that ever was? it is true, madam, the reſt of the world 
| | may, with juſtice enough, tax me with it; for as there 
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SG LETTERS XN 
To the ſame. 


— 
— 
— 


10 . | q See I am deſtin'd to deftrution ! why, O heaven! 
did.I ever ſee her? or ſince I did, why did any 
body 


TW —ů— — — — 
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body elſe? had I never, I cou'd never have been hap- 
Py ; and by having ſeen you, I am the moſt miſerable 
wretch breathing. Theſe will appear myſteries, perhaps, 
to you; and if you think me diſtracted when I writ this, 
you will think right : love, rage, jealouſy, and deſpair, 
are tearing my ſoul in peices. If you have any com- 
paſſion for a man whom you have rendred the moſt 
miſerable in the world, give me an opportunity of meet- 
ing you to day, though it be but for half an hour. I 
wou'd not have you come to the walks after this rain, 
for fear you ſhou'd catch cold; and a meeting at ſhops 
or Indian houſes, may make people ſuſpicious ; though 
I die if I ſee you not, yet I wou'd rather do ſo, than 
bring your health or reputation in any danger. Think, 
oh! think upon ſome way of ſatisfying my requeſt ; and 
do not apprehend that this diſtraction which I ſhow you, 
ſhou'd appear to any body elſe, to your prejudice. I 
wiſh every one were as careful of you as I am; yet I lie, 
I do not wiſh it; for to be ſo, they muſt love you at the 
ſame rate ; and I had rather allow 'em all the favours 
you can grant, than that. Adieu —— I am alas 
= TI know not what I am, but that I am miſerable, and 
: that I am 


Yours. 


* — 


— — N — 
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LETTER XVII. 


To the lame. 


Think I have taken all the ways W to con- 
vince you that I love you above the world; however, 
madam, you ſhall ſee I will yet do more, which * 
never to ſee you again. It is true, Mrs. told 

e G 3 | me, 
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me, I might come to you to-day ; but ſhe told me at the 
fame time, that you thought it improper for me to come 
fo often. Had you any kindneſs for me, you cou'd not 
have refus'd my vifits upon fo cold a reaſon as their 
being improper 3 and if you have not, you cannot be 
pleas'd that I make em at all. You ſhall ſee therefore, 
madam, how mach I value your quiet above my own, 
fince I engage my word to you, and I am ſure, madam, 
neither you nor any woman in the world, can ſay I have 
ever broken my word with 'em, that I will never make 
you another viſit, or come into any place where you 
are, except you give me very good aſſurance that my 
company will be more acceptable to you, than I have 
reaſon to believe it has been of late. 


— 


. — 


LETTER XVIII. 
To the ſame. 


HAT this parting has not been ſought of my 

fide, heav'n can be my witneſs ; and how little 
ſatisfaction I take in it, every vein in my heart can 
teftify. No; 1 tremble, I am all confuſion, and I die 
when I think upon it; and it is only in complaiſance 
to you, that I have reſolv'd it. I ſee you are pick- 
ing little occaſions of quarrelling with me ; I ſee you 
are uneaſy when I am with. you, and I ſee you do not 
make a return that is ſuitable to a paſſion ſo violent and 
ſo fincere as mine is. Heavens! madam, what wou'd 
you have me do! ſhou'd I come to put you out of 
humour? or wou'd you have me appear as a ſpeRtacle 
'of your rigour to your more favour'd ſervants ? no, 
madam, I had too much tenderneſs for you, to give you 

" any 
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any diſturbance; and give me leave to fay, I have not 
ſo mean a ſpirit as to follow any woman, when I have 
reaſon to believe ſhe thinks me troubleſome, how dif- 
ficult ſoever it may be to quit her. 


Since you command it, I ſhall not fail of weking gon 8 


you once more, before we part for ever. 


K ** ith. ns, 


—— — — — —— —— - — , — 


L FTT E R XIX. 
To a friend. 
Written from the country. 


HE dialogues of Plato, with your laſt letter, 

have quite turn'd my head. What delicacy of 
invention! what ſublimity of thought; I talk no more 
of women, of gallantry ; I think of nothing but philo- 
ſophy and ſeraphick love. Oh vanity of pomp, of 
glory, of trifles, falſly called pleaſures! they appear 
beautiful to the fight, but once taſted, they leave 
nothing but ſhame, ſorrow, and repentance. Let us 
give others leave to play the fool, while we enjoy the 
ſweetneſs of philoſophy. Oh charming quiet! oh dear 
repoſe ! oh life truly celeſtial ! mounted upon the lofty 
tops of philoſophy, we regard at our eaſe the vanity, 
the folly, the madneſs of the world: the greateſt cities 
appear nothing but great herds of madmen 3 ſo many 
men, ſo many follies. 


G4 | Suave 


—— 
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Suave mari magno turbantibus æguora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem. 
Sed nil dulcius eſt bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrinã ſapientum templa ſerena ; 
Defſpicere, unde queas alios, paſſimque widere 
Errare, atque vias palantes querere vitæ. 


The ſoul of man, according to Plato, has two wings; 


the one cœleſtial, with which he flies up to the empyreal 
heav'n ; the other terreſtrial, which pulls her down to 
the earth again. It is the firſt of theſe that raiſes you 
to thoſe lofty divine paths, reach'd by none but the 
greateſt wits, the nobleſt ſouls; the other brings men 
down to the things of this world ; to vanity, to fin, 
to marriage. Poor huſbands ! you have truly obſerv'd 


how ſoon beauty flies away; but, alas! love flies away 


much ſooner, uncomplaiſant companion that he is, 
who tho' he comes with beauty, will not ſtay with it. 


Great politicians without doubt theſe huſbands! who 


ſuffer an eternal ſlavery for a thing of ſo little duration. 
But what ſignifies that to us? let us leave em in peace, 


if there be any ſuch thing as os in r a} and 


love me as I love yu; 


——_— 


"EUETTER IK 
: To the ſame. 
From Lo x DON. 
T is ſo long ſince I wrote to you, that I am almoſt 
aſham'd of doing it now: But, to ſay the truth, I 


have too juſt an excuſe for my neglect, being relaps'd 
into 
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into a former malady, and notwithſtanding all the aſ- 
ſiſtance of philoſophy, fallen in love ten times more 
than ever. I am aſham'd to tell you how long I have 
been ſo; but I am ten times more aſham'd to tell you, 
I do not yet find the leaft decay in my paſſion, though I 
have reaſon enough to believe the lady did not care 
though ſhe ſaw me hanging up at her gate. Well; we 
may put as good a face upon the matter as we will, 
but firit or laſt I ſee conſtancy comes upon us all. In 
the humour I am at prefent, I had a-good mind to for- 
ſwear ever being in love again. And yet upon better 
thoughts, I think I had as good try ir once more: for 
of three amours I have had in my life-time, as for 
amourettes, thoſe are not worth mentioning, I valu'd 
the one miſtreſs after I left loving her; I loved another, 
after I left valuing her; I love and value the third, 
after having loſt all hopes of her: ſo that methinks. 
according to the courſe of my paſſions, I ought to 
love and value the next, after having obtain'd her. 
However, from this time forward, upon what follies 
ſoever you fall, be pleaſed for my ſake to ſpare thoſe 
of love; being very well ſatisfied, there is not one folly 
of that kind, except marriage, which I have not 
already committed. I have been, without raillery, in 
love with the beauty of a woman whom TI have never 
ſeen ; with the wit of one whom I have never heard 
ſpeak, nor ſeen any thing that ſhe has written; and 
with the heroic virtues of a woman without know- 
ing any one action of her life, that cou'd make me 
think ſhe had any. Conſidering how very common 
theſe qualities are, I ſuppoſe you will not aſk me if I 
have ever been miſtaken. I know not what you think in 
the country; but, for my part, I am of opinion a 
man muſt reſolve to abandon women or philoſophy en- 
tirely, for they will never agree well together. After 

an 
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an abſence of five or ſix months in town, I find the 
ladies ſtill the ſame; that is to ſay, ſtill various. Thoſe 
who were in love when I went from hence, are in love 
ſtill; but they are in love with other men. They are 
content to love, but inconſtant to the lovers ; and in 
this point, to ſpeak the truth among friends, I think 
there is no great difference between the two ſexes. The 
men complain of the women's inconſtancy, and the 
women of the men's ; for my part, being unwilling to 
diſoblige either, I am very apt to agree with both, 
But Cupid will have it ſo; and what can weak mortals 
do againſt ſo potent a god? adieu, live pleaſantly, that 
is, philoſophically : and guard your heart from the 
pains of love. 


POEMS. 
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P O E M 


—_ 


To his book. 


O, little book, and to the world impart, 
The faithful image of an am'rous heart ; 
Thoſe who love's dear, deluding pains have 
known, | 
May in my fatal ſtories read their own. 
Thoſe who have liv'd from all its torments free, 
May find the thing they never felt, by me; 
Perhaps advis'd, avoid the guilded bait, 
And, warn'd by my example, ſhun my fate. 
While with calm joy, ſafe landed on the coaſt, 
I view the waves on which I once was tot. 
Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 
Suſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 
Then peace again. Oh! wou'd it not be beſt, 
To chaſe the fatal poiſon from our breaſt ? 
But fince ſo few can live from paſſion free, 
Happy the man, and only happy he, 
Who with ſuch lucky ftars begins his love, 
That his cool judgment does his choice approve. 
IIl- grounded paſſions quickly wear away; 
What's built upon eſteem, can ne'er decay. 


ELEGY. 
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I wage no war, I plead no cauſe but love's, 


And what grave cenſor can my choice deſpiſe ? 
The ſoldier high in his king's favour ſtands, 


While I take pains to meet a fate more hard, 
And reap no fruit, no favour, no reward. 
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e 


E L E G . 
The untewarded lover. 


ET the dull merchant curſe his angry fate, 
And from the winds and waves his fortune wait : 
Let the loud lawyer break his brains, and be 
A ſlave to wrangling coxcombs for a fee: 
Let the rough ſolier fight his prince's foes, 
And for a livelihood his life expoſe : 


I fear no ſtorms, but what Celinda moves. 


But here, fair charmer, here the diff*rence lies; 
The merchant, after all his hazards paſt, 
Enjoys the fruit of his long toils at laſt ; 


And after having long obey'd, commands ; 
The lawyer, to reward his tedious care, 
Roars on the bench, that babbled at the bar; 
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Written in a lady's table book. 
| bbleſt, 


W IT H what ſtrange raptures wou'd my ſoul be 


Were but her book an emblem of her breaſt - 
£ 1 
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As I from that all former marks efface, 

And, uncontroul'd, put new ones in their place ; 
So might I chaſe all others from her heart, 

And my own image in the ſtead impart. 

But, ah ! how ſhort the bliſs wou'd prove, if he 
Who ſeiz'd it next, might do the ſame by me. 


E eee 
The power of verſe. 
To his miſtreſs. 


Hile thoſe bright eyes ſubdue where-e'er you will, 
And, as you pleaſe, can either fave or kill; 

What youth ſo bold the conqueſt to deſign; 

What wealth ſo great to purchaſe hearts like thine ? 
None but the muſe that priviledge can claim, 
And what you give in love, return in fame. 

Riches and titles with your life muſt end, 

Nay cannot e'en in life your fame defend ; 

Verſe can give fame, can fading beauties ſave, 
And, after death, redeem 'em from the grave; 
Embalm'd in verſe, thro” diſtant times they come, 
Preſerv'd, like bees within an amber tomb. 

Poets, like monarchs, on an eaſtern throne, 
Reſtrain'd by nothing but their will alone, 
Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 

And, as they pleaſe, give infamy or fame. 

In vain the “ Tyrian queen reſigns her life, 
For the ww glory of a ſpotleſs wite, 


* 


# Dido, 
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If lying bards may falſe amours rehearſe, 

And blaſt her name with arbitrary verſe. 

While + one who, all the abſence of her lord, 
Had her wide courts with preſſing lovers ſtor'd; 
Yet by a-poet grac'd, in deathleſs rhymes, 
Stands a chake pattern to ſucceeding times. 
With pity then the muſes friends ſurvey, 

Nor think your favours there are thrown away ; 
Wiſely like ſeed or fruitful ſoil they're thrown, 
To bring large crops of glory and renown. 

For as the ſun that in the marſhes breeds 
Nothing but nauſeous and unwholſome weeds ; 
With the ſame rays on rich and pregnant earth, 
To pleaſant flow'rs, and uſeful fruits gives birth; 


So favours caſt on fools, get only ſname; 


On poets ſhed, produce eternal fame; 
Their gen'rous breaſts warm with a genial fire, 


And more than all the muſes can inſpire. 


JEALOUSY. 


| . 
HO cou'd more happy, wha 1 more bleſt _ 
live, 

Than they whom kind, whom am'rous paſſions move; 
What crowns, what empires greater joys cou'd give, 
Than the ſoft chains, the flavery of love? 

Were not the bliſs too often croſt, 

By that unhappy, vile diſtruſt, 
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That gnawing doubt, that anxious fear, that dangerous 
malady, | 
That terrible tormenting rage, that madneſs jealouſy. 
II. | 


In vain Celinda boaſts ſhe has been true ; 
In vain ſhe ſwears the keeps untouch'd her charms ; 
Dire jealouſy does all my pains renew, 
And repreſents her in my rival's arms. 
His ſighs I hear, his looks I view, 
I ſee her damn'd advances too ; 
I ſee her ſmile, I ſee her kiſs; and, oh! methinks I ſee 
Her give up all thoſe joys to him, ſhe ſhou 'd reſerve tor 
me. 


III. 
Ingrateful fair one, canſt thou hear my groans? 
Canſt thou behold theſe tears that fill my eyes? 
And yet, unmov'd by all my pains, my moans, 
Into another's arms reſign my prize? 
If merit cou'd not gain your love, 
My ſufferings might your pity move; 
Might hinder you from adding thus, by jealous frenzies, 


more ſlmauch before. 
New pangs to one whom hopeleſs love had plagu'd too 


IV. _ 
Think not, falſe nymph, my fury to out-ſtorm, 
I ſcorn your anger, and deſpiſe your frown; 
Dreſs up your rage in its moſt hideous form, 
It will not move my heart when love is flown ; 
No, tho' you from my kindneſs fly, 
My vengeance you ſhall ſatisfy ; 


The muſe that wou'd have ſung your praiſe, ſhall nw 
aloud proclaim EE | [ſhame. 


To the NT acl ſpiteful world, your infamy and 


„ 
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Tiles & 
Ye gods ! ſhe weeps ; behold that falling ſhow'r ! 
See how her eyes are quite diſſolv'd in tears! 
Can ſhe in vain that precious torreat pour ? 
Oh, no, it bears away my doubts and fears. 
was pity ſure that made it flow; 
For the ſame pity ſtop it now: | 
For ev'ry charming, heàv'nly drop, that from thoſe eyes 
does part, [flowing heart. 
Is paid with ſtreams of blood, that guſh from my o'er- | 


VI. 
Yes, I will love; I will believe you true, 
And raiſe my paſſion up as high as e'er ; | 
Nay, I'Il believe you falſe, yet love you too, 
Let the leaſt ſign of penitence appear. 
I'll frame excuſes for your fault, 
Think you ſurpriz d, or meanly caught; 
Nay, in the fury, in the hei zht of that abhorr'd embrace, 
| [the place. 
Believe you thought, believe at leaſt you wiſh'd me in 


| YH. + 
Oh let me lye whole ages in thoſe arms, 
And on that boſom lull aſleep my cares: 
Forgive thoſe fooliſh fears of fancy'd harms, 
That ſtab my ſou], while they but move thy tears: 
And think, unleſs I lov'd thee ſtill, 
1 had not treated-thee ſo ill; 
For theſe rude pangs of jealouſy, are much more certain 
ſigns coins. 
or love, than all the tender words an amorous fancy 


VIIE. 


Torment me with this horrid rage no more ; 
Oh! ſmile, and grant one reconciling kiſs ! 


Ye 
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Ye gods, ſhe's kind, I'm ecſtaſy all oer! 
My ſoul's too narrow to contain the bliſs. 
Thou pleaſing torture of my breaſt, 
ure thou wert fram'd to plague my reſt, 
Since both the ill and good you do, alike my peace de- 
—; 7 + wi 4 f 
That kills me with exceſs of grief, this with exceſs of joy. 
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Cure of jealouſy. 


H AT tortures can there be in hell, 
Compar'd to what fond lovers feel, 
When doating on ſome fair one's charms, 
They think ſhe yields em to their rivals arms? 


As lions tho” they once were tame, 
Yet if ſharp wounds their rage enflame, 
Lift up their ſtormy voices, roar, 


And tear the keepers they obey'd before: 


So fares the lover, when his breaſt 

By jealous frenzy is poſſeſt, 

Forſwears the nymph for whom he burns; 
Yet ſtrait to her whom he forſwears, returns. 


But when the fair reſolves his doubt, 
The love comes in, the fear goes out ; 
The cloud of jealouſy's diſpell'd, 

And the bright ſun of innocence reveal'd. 


With what ſtrange raptures is he bleſt ! 
Raptures too great to be expreſt. 
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Tho? hard the torment's to endure, 


Who wou'd not have the fickneſs, for the cure? 


SONNE T. 
DEATH. 
7 HAT has this bugbear death that's worth our 
TY” paſt, 


After deluding hope and dire deſpair, 
Death only gives us quiet at the laſt. 


How ſtrangely are our love and hate miſplac'd ! 
Freedom we ſeek, and yet from freedom flee; 
Courting thoſe tyrant · ſins that chain us faſt, 
And ſhunning death that oaly ſets us free, 


"Tis not a fooliſh fear of future pains, 
Why ſhou'd they fear who keep their ſouls from ſtains? 
That makes me dread thy terrors, death, to ſee : 


is not the loſs of riches, or of fame, 


Or the vain toys the vulgar pleaſures name ; 
'Tis nothing, Celia, but the loſing thee, 


E L E G Y. 
To his miſtreſs. 


Alia, your tricks will now no longer paſs, 
And I'm no more the fool that once I was, 
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I know my happier rival does obtain 
All the vaſt bliſs for which I figh in vain. 
Him, him you love; to me you uſe your art: 
I had your looks, another had your heart. 
To me you're fick, to me of ſpies afraid ; 
He finds your fickneſs gone, your ſpies betray d. 
I figh beneath your window all the night ; ; 
He in your arms poſſeſſes the delight. 
I know you treat me thus, falſe fair, I do; 
And, oh! what plagues me worſe, he knows it too: 
To him my ſighs are told, my letters ſhown ; 
And all my pains are his diverſion grown. 
Yet ſince you cou'd ſuch horrid treaſons act, 
I'm pleas'd you choſe out him to do the fact; 
His vanity does for my. wrongs atone ; 
And 'tis by that I have your falſhood known. 
What ſhall I do? for treated at this rate, 
J muſt not love; and yet I cannot hate. 
I hate the actions, but I love the face; 
Oh, were thy virtue more, or beauty leſs ! 
I'm all confuſion, and my ſoul's on fire, 
Torn by contending reaſon and deſire: 
This bids me love, that bids me love give o er 3 
One counſels beſt, the other pleaſes more. 
I know I ought to hate you for your fault; 
But, oh! I cannot do the thing I ought. 
Canſt thou, mean wretch ! canſt thou contented prove, 
With the cold relicks of a rival's love? 
Why did I ſee that face to charm my breaſt ? 
Or having ſeen, why did I know the reſt? 
| Gods ! if I have obey d your juſt commands, 
If I've deſerv'd ſome favour of your hands, 
Make me that tame, that eaſy fool again, 
And rid me of my knowledge, and my pain. 
And you, falſe fair | for whom ſo oft I've griev'd, 
1 to be deceiy'd ; 
H 2 | For- 
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Forſwear yourſelf for one who dies for you] 
Vow not a word of the whole charge was true, 
But ſcandals all, and forgeries, devis'd 
By a vain wretch,, neglected and deſpis d. TE 
I too will help. to forward the deceit, | 
And, to: my pow'r, contribute to the cheat. 
And thou, bold man, who think'ſt to rival me, 
For thy preſumption I cou'd pardon thee ; 

I cou'd forgive thy lying in her arms, 

I cou'd forgive thy rifling all her charms ; 

But, oh ! I never can forgive the tongue, | 
That boafts her favours, and proclaims my ** 
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Upon the ſame occaſion. 


HAT fury does diſturb my reſt ? 
What hell is this within my breaſt? 

Now I abhor, and now I love; | 

And each an equal torment prove. 

I ſee Celinda's cruelty, 

I ſee ſhe loves all men but me; 

I ſee her falſhood, ſee her pride, 

I ſee ten thouſand faults beſide ; 

I fee ſhe Kicks at nought that's ill; 

Vet, oh ye powers! T love her ſtill. 

Others on precipices run, 

Which, blind with love, they cannot ſhun. 
1 fee my danger, ſee my. ruin, 

Vet ſeek, yet court my own undoing : 

And each new reaſon I explore 

To hate her, makes me love her more. 


The 


1 . 


The antidote, 


We I ſee the bright nymph who my heart does 
enthral, 


When I view her ſoft eyes, and her languiſhing air, - 
Her merit ſo great, my own merit ſo ſmall, 
It makes me adore, and it makes me deſpair. 


But when I conſider that ſhe ſquanders on fools 
All thoſe treaſures of beauty with which ſhe is ſtor d; 
My fancy it damps, my paſſion it cools, | 

And it makes me —_ what before I ador'd. 


Thus ſometimes I deſpair, and ſometimes I deſpiſe ; 
I love, and I hate, but I never eſteem: 1 
The paſſion grows up, when I view her bright eyes, 
Which my rivals deſtroy, when I look upon them. 


How wiſely does nature things ſo diff rent unite ! 

In ſuch odd compofitions our ſafety is found; 

As the blood of the ſcorpion is a cure for the bite; 

So her folly makes whole, whom her beauty does wound, 


Upon a favour offer'd, 


Alia, too late you wou'd repent ; 
The off ring all your ſtore, 
Ws now but like a pardon ſent 
Jo one that's dead before. 
— While 
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While at the firſt you cruel prov'd, 
And grant the bliſs too late ; 

You hinder'd me of one I lov'd, 

| To give me one I hate. 


I thought you innocent, as fair, 
When firſt my court I made; 
But when your falſhoods plain appear, 

My love no longer ſtay d. 


Your bounty of thoſe favours ſhown, 
Whoſe worth you firſt deface, 


Is melting valu'd medals down, 
And giving us the braſs. 


Oh, ſince the thing we beg's a toy, 
That's priz'd by love alone, 

Why cannot women grant the joy, 
Before our love is gone? 


* 
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| The reconcilement. 


E gone, ye fighs | be gone, ye tears! 
Be gone, ye jealouſies and fears! 
Celinda ſwears none ever mov'd 

Her heart, but I; if this be true, 
Shall I keep company with you ? 

What, tho? a ſenſeleſs rival ſwore, 

She ſaid as much to him before; 

What tho' I ſaw him in her bed? 

I'll truſt not what I ſaw, but what ſhe ſaid, 


& | 


Curſe 
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Curſe on the prudent and the wiſe, 

Who ne' er believe ſuch pleaſing lies: 

I grant ſhe only does deceive ; 

I grant 'tis folly to believe ; 

But by this folly I vaſt pleaſures gain, 

While you with alt your wiſdom live in pain. 
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Dialogue between a lover and his 
friend. 


Irregular verſes. 


Friend. 
Alue chyſelf fond youth, no more 
On favours Mulus had before; 
He had her firſt, her virgin flame; 
You like a bold intruder came 
To the cold relicks of a feaſt, 
When he at firſt had ſeiz'd the belt. 
| Lover. . 
When he, dull fot, had ſeiz'd the worſe 
I came in at the ſecond courſe ; 
'Tis chance that firſt makes people love, 
Judgment their riper fancies move. 
Mulus, you ſay, firſt charm'd her eyes; 
Firſt, ſhe lov'd babies and dirt pies ; 
But ſhe grew wiſer, and in time 
Found out the folly of thoſe toys, and him. 
Friend. 
If wiſdom change in love begets, 
Women, no doubt, are wondrous wits. 
But wiſdom that now makes her change to you, 
In time will make her change to others too. | 
H 4 Lover. 
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| Lover. 
J grant you no man can foreſee his doom: 
But ſhall I grieve becauſe an ill may come ? 
Yet I'll allow her change, when ſhe can ſee 
A man deſerves her more than me, 
As much as I deſerve her more than he. 
| Friend. 
Did they. with our own eyes ſee our deſert, 
No woman e'er cou'd from her lover part. 
But oh! they ſee not with their own, 
All things to them are through falſe opticks ſhown, 
Love at the firſt does all your charms encreaſe, 
When the tube's turn'd, hate repreſents em leſs. 
Lover. 
Whate' er may come, I will not grieve 
For dangers that I can't believe. 
She'll ne'er ceaſe loving me; or if ſhe do, 
"Tis ten to one I ceaſe to love her too. 


— ; — * * 


— — — 
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e 
O, ſaid old Lyce, ſenſeleſs lover, go, 
; And with ſoft verſes court the fair, but know, 
With all thy verſes, thou canſt get no more 
'Than fools without one verſe have had before. 


Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew ; 
And that which moſt enrag'd me was, twas true. 


The 
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The fair 'mourner. - 


7. what ſad pomp the mournful charmer lies ! 
Does ſhe lament the victim of her eyes? 
Or'wou'd ſhe hearts with ſoft compaſſion move, 
To make em take the deeper ſtamp of love? 
What youth ſo wiſe, ſo wary to eſcape. 

When rigour comes, dreſt up in pity's ſhape? 
Let not in vain thoſe precious fears be ſhed; 

Pity the dying fair one, not the dead ; 

While you unjuſtly of the fates complain, 

I grieve as much for you, as much in vain. 
Each to relentleſs judges make their moan, 
Blame not Jeath's cruelty, but ceaſe your own. 
While raging paſſion bath our ſouls does wound, 
A ſovereign balm might ſure for both be found ; 
Wou'd you but wipe your fruitleſs tears away, 
And with a juſt compaſſion mine ſurvey. 


* 


E PI U RAM 
To his falſe miſtreſs. 


HOU faidft that I alone thy heart cou'd move, 
And that for me thou wou'dſt abandon Jove. 

I lov'd thee then, nor with a love defil'd, 

But as a father loves his only child. 

I know thee now, and tho' I fiercelier burn, 

Thou art become the obje& of my ſcorn. 

See what thy falſhood gets ; I muſt confeſs 

J love thee more, but 1 eſteem thee leſs, 
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E PI G R A M. 
Love and jealouſy. 


OW much are they deceiv'd, who vainly ſtrive, 
By jealous fears, to keep our flames alive ? 

| Love's like a torch, which if ſecur'd from blaſts, 

Will faintlier burn; but then it longer laſts, 

Expos'd to ſtorms of jealouſy and doubt, 

The blaze grows greater, but tis ſooner out. 


_ 4 { * — "OO 


ET . 
The Petition. 
In imitation of Catullus. 


TS there a pious pleaſure, that proceeds 

From contemplation of our virtuous deeds ? 
That all mean, ſordid actions we de piſe, 
And ſcorn to gain a throne by cheats and lies? 
Thyrſis, thou haſt ſure bleſſings laid in ſtore, 
From thy juſt dealing in this curſt amour. 
What honour can in words or deeds be ſhown, 
Which to the fair thou haſt not ſaid and done ? 
On her falſe heart they all are thrown away; 
She only ſwears, more eas'ly to betray, 
Ye powers | that know the many vows ſhe broke, 
Free my juſt ſoul from this unequal yoke! 
My love boils up, and, like a raging flood, 
Runs through my veins, and taints my vital blood. 
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1 do not vainly beg ſhe may grow chaſte, 
Or with an equal paſſion burn at laſt; 


The one ſhe cannot practiſe, tho* ſhe wou'd, 
And I contemn the other, tho' ſhe ſhou'd, 

Nor aſk I vengeance on the perjor d jilt: 

'T'is puniſhment enough to have her guilt. 

I beg but balſam for my bleeding breaſt, 
Cure for my wounds, and from my labours reſt. 


© LESY 
Upon quitting his miſtreſs, | 


I Know, Celinda, I have born too long, 
And, by forgiving, have increas'd my wrong: 
| Yet if there be a pow'r in verſe to fc * 
Thy courſe in vice, or bring fled virtue back, 
I'll undertake the taſk ; howe'er ſo hard, 
A gen'rous action is td en rewank. 12 
Oh! were thy virtues equal to thy charms, 
I'd fly from crowns to live within thoſe arms: 
But who, oh who, can e er believe thee juſt, 
When ſuch known falſhoods have deſtroy d all truſt? 
Farewell, falſe fair! nor ſhall I longer lay; 
Since we muſt part, why ſhou'd we thus delay ? 
Vour love alone was what my ſoul cau d prize, 
And miſſing that, can all the reſt deſpiſe. 
Yet ſhould I not repent my follies paſt, 
Cou'd you take up, and grow reſerv d at laſt; 
Twould pleaſe me, parted from your fatal Mn | 
To ſee you happy in anothers arms. | 
Whatever threat'nings fury might extort, 
Oh!] fear not I ſhou'd ever do you hurt: 
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For tho' my former paſſion is remov'd, 

I wou'd not injure one I once had lov'd. 
Adieu! while thus I waſte my time in vain, 
Sure there are maids I might intirely gain : 


I'll ſearch for ſach, and to the firſt that's true, 


Refign the heart ſo hardly freed from you. 


_T oN his miſtreſs, 


Againſt i marriage. 


ES, all the world muſt ſure agree, 

He who's ſecur'd of having thee, 

Will be intirely bleſt: 

But 'twere in me too great a wrong, 

To make one who has been ſo long 
My queen, my ſlave at laſt. 


Nor ought thoſe things to be confin 'd, 

That were for publick good defign'd ; 
Cou'd we in fooliſh pride, | 

Make the ſun always with us ſtay, 

Twou d burn our corn and graſs away, 
To ſtarve ths world belide. 1 +. 


Let not the FOES of 8 fright 

Two ſouls which paſſion does en 
For while our love does laſt, 

Neither will ſtrive to go away P: 

And why the devil ſhoy'd we ſtay, 
When once that love is paſt ? 


E PI- 
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CHLOE. 


Hloe new-marry'd looks on men no more 
Why chen tis plain for what ſhe look 'd before. 
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N CORNUS. dy 
Ornus proclaims aloud, his wife's a whore; 
Alas, good Cornus, what can we do more? 


Wert thou no cuckold, we might make thee one; 
But being one, we cannot make thee none. | 


E PIG R A M. 
HR AS O. 
Hraſo picks quarrels when he's drunk at night; 
1 When ſober in the morning, dares not fight, 


Thraſo, to ſhun thoſe ills that may enſue, _ 
Drink not at night, or drink at morning too. 
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: T! 
Griye and StirTER. 8 


R CH Gripe does all his thoughts and cunning bend, a 
FT encreaſe that wealth he wants the ſoul to ſpend. 

Poor Shifter does his whole contrivance ſet 

To ſpend that wealth, he wants the ſenſe to get. 
How happy wou' d appear to each his fate, 

Had Gripe his humour, or he Gripe's eſtate ! 
Kind fate and fortune, blend em if you can, 

And of two wretches, make one happy man. 


p—_ 
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| To 6 ypon ſome alterations 


H, Czlia! where are now the charms, 
That did ſuch wondrous paſſions move? 
Time, cruel time, thoſe eyes diſarms, 

And blunts the feeble carts of love. 


What malice does the tyrant bear 
To womens int' reſt, and to ours? 
Beauties to which the publick ſhare, 

The greedy villain firſt devours. 


Who, without tears, can ſee a prince, 
That trains of fawning courtiers had, 

Abandon'd, left without defence? 
Nor is thy helpleſs fate leſs ſad, 


Thou 
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Thou who ſo many fools haſt known, 
And all the fools wou'd hardly do, 

Shou'dſt now confine thy ſelf to one! 
And he, alas! a huſband too. 


See the ungrateful ſlaves, how faſt 
They from thy ſetting glories run; _ 
And in what mighty crowds they haſte, 
To worſhip Flavia's rifing ſun ! 


In vain are all the praQtis'd wiles, 

In vain thoſe eyes wou'd love impart ; 
Not all th' advances, all the ſmiles, 

Can move one unrelenting heart. 


While Flavia, charming Flavia ſtill, 
By cruelty, her cauſe maintains : 
And ſcarce vouchſafes a careleſs ſmile 
To the poor flaves that wear her chains. 


Well, Czlia, let them waſte their tears 
But ſure they will in time repine, 
That thou haſt not a face like hers, 
Or ſhe has not a heart like thine. 


** 


The retirement. 
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| LL hail, ye fields, where conſtant peace attends! 


All hail, ye ſacred, ſolitary groves ! 
All hail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 
Whoſe Abs Sy pleaſes and improves! 
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Cou'd one who ſtudy d your ſublimer rules, 
Become ſo mad to ſearch for joys abroad. 

To run to towns, to herd with knaves and fools, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd paſs'd among the crowd ? 


One to ambitious fancy's made a prey, 
Thinks happineſs in great preferment lies; 

Nor fears for that his country to betray, 

Curſt by the fools and laught at by the wiſe, 


Others, whom avaricious thoughts bewitch, 
Conſume their time, to multiply their gains: 

And fancying wretched all that are not rich, 

Neglect the end of life, to get the means. 


Others the name of pleaſure does invite, 
All their dull time in ſenſual joys they live; 
And hope to gain that ſolid firm delight 
By vice, which innocence alone can give, 


But how perplext, alas! is human fate? 
I whom nor avarice, nor pleaſures move; 
Who view with ſcorn the trophies of the great, 
Yet muſt my ſelf be made a ſlave to love. 


Tf this dire paſſion never will be gone, — mrrmg 


If beauty always muſt my heart enthral ; 
Oh ! rather let me be confin'd to one, 
Than madly thus be made a prey to all g 


One who has early known the Pomps of Rate, 

For things unknown tis ign'rance to condemn, _ 
And after having view'd the gawdy bait, 
Can boldly ſay, the trifle I contemn. 


In her bleſt arms corſtented cou'd I live, 
Contented con'd I die: but, oh | my mind 
I feed with fancies, and my thoughts deceive, 
With hope of * impoſſible to find. : 


In women how ſhou'd ſenſe and bowny meet? 
The wiſeſt men their youth in follies ſpend ; 
The beſt is he that earlieſt finds the cheat, 
And ſees his errors while there's time to mend. 
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PASTORAL ECLOGUES. 


EBCLOGUE I. 
DAPHNE. 


Icilian muſe my humble voice inſpire 

To ſing of Daphne's charms and Damon's fire. 
Long had the faithful ſwain ſappreſt his grief 
And ſince he durſt not hope, ne er aſk'd relief. 
But at th' arrival of the fatal day, | 
That took the nymph and all his joys away, 
With dying looks he gaz'd upon the fair, 
And what his tongue cou'd not, his eyes declare: 
Till with deep fighs, as if his heart. ſtrings broke, 
Preſſing her hand, theſe tender things he ſpoke: 

Damon. 

Ah lovely nymph, behold your lover burn, 
And view the paſſion which you'll not return. 
As no nymph's charms did ever equal thine ; 
So no ſwain's love did ever equal mine. 
How happy, fair, how happy ſhould I be, 
Might I but ſacrifice my ſelf for thee? 
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Cou'd I but pleaſe thee with my dying verſe, 

And make thee ſhed one tear upon my herſe ? 
Daphne. ; 

Too free an offer of that love you make, 

Which now, alas, I have not pow'r to 1 

Your wounds I cannot, tho' I wou'd, ore: 10 

Phaon has all the love that I can give. 


Had you among the reſt at firſt affail'd 1 | 


My heart, when free, you had perhaps prevail d. 
Now if you blame, oh blame not me, but fate, 


That never brought you till twas grown too late. 


on. 
Had the fates brought me then, too charming fair, 
J cou'd not hope, and now I muſt defpair. © / 
Rul'd by your friends, you quit the lover's flame, 
For flocks, for paſtures, for an empty name. 
Yet tho' the bleſt poſſeſſion fate denies ; 
Oh let me gaze for ever on thoſe eyes. 
So juſt, ſo true, ſo innocent's my flame, 
That Phaon, did he ſee it, cou'd not blame. 
„ 
Such gen'rous ends I know you ſtill purſue, 
41 can do, beſure I will for you. 
If on eſteem, or pity, you can live, 


Or hopes of more, if I had more to give; 
Thoſe you may have, but cannot have my heart: 


And fince we now perhaps for ever part; 

Such noble thoughts through all your life expreſs, 

May make the value more, the pity leſs. 
Damon. 


Can you then go? can you for ever part 5 


Ye gods! what ſhivering pains ſurround my heart | 


And have one thought to make your pity leſs ; 
Ah Daphne, cou'd I half my pangs expreſs, 
You cou'd not think, tho' hard as rocks you were, 


Your pity ever cou'd too d great appear. 
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J ne'er ſhall be one moment free from pain, 

Till I behold thoſe charming eyes again. 

When gay diverſions do your thoughts employ, 

I wou'd not come to interrupt the joy: 

But when from them you ſome ſpare moment find, 
Think then, oh think on whom you leave behind ! 
Think with what heart I ſhall behold the green, 
Where I ſo oft thoſe charming eyes have ſeen ! 
Think with what grief I walk the groves alone, 
When you, the glory of them all, are gone! 

Yet, oh | that little time you have to ſtay, 

Let me ftill ſpeak, and gaze my ſoul away! 

But ſee, my paſſion that ſmall aid denies; 

Grief ſtops my tongue, and tears o'er-flow my eyes. 


. . 
0 , »„— 


ECLOGUE n. 


GALATEA. 


Hyrſis, the gayeſt one of all the ſwains, 

Who fed their flocks upon th' Arcadian plains, 
While love's mad paſſion quite devour'd his heart, 
And the coy nymph that caus'd, neglects his ſmart, 
Strives in low numbers, ſuch as ſhepherds uſe, 

If not to move her breaſt, his own t' amuſe. 
You, Chloris, who with ſcorn refuſe to ſee 
The mighty wounds that you have made on me; 
Yet cannot ſure with equal pride diſdain, 
To hear an humble hind of his complain. 

| Now while the flocks and herds to ſhades retire, 
While the fierce ſun ſets all the world on fire ; 45 
Thro' burning fields, thro” rugged brakes I rove, 
And to the hills ang woods declare my love, 
I 2 How 
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How ſmall's the heat? how eaſy is the pain 
I feel without, to that I feel within ? 
Yet ſcornful Galatea will not hear, 
But from my ſongs and pipe ſtill turns her ear. 
Not ſo the ſage Coriſca, nor the fair 
Climena, not rich Ægon's only care: 
From them my ſongs a juſt compaſſion drew, 
And they ſhall have them, ſince contemn'd by you. 


Why name I them, when ev'n chaſte Cynthia ſtays, 


And Pan himſelf, to liſten to my lays ? 

Pan, whoſe ſweet pipe has been admir'd ſo long, 

Has not diſdain'd ſometimes to hear my ſong. 

Vet Galatea ſcorns whate'er I ſay; 

And Galatea's wiſer ſure than they. 

| Relentleſs nymph! can nothing move your mind 
Muſt you be deaf, becauſe you are unkind? 

Tho? you diſlike the ſubject of my lays, 

Yet ſure the ſweetneſs of my voice might pleaſe. 

It is not thus that you dull Mopſus uſe, EE 

His ſongs divert you, tho' you mine refuſe. 

Yet I cou'd tell you, fair one, if I wou'd, 

And ſince you treat me thus, methinks I ſhou'd, 

What the wiſe Lycon ſaid, when in yon plain 

He ſaw him court in hope, and me in vain; 

Forbear, fond youth, to chaſe a heedleſs fair, 

Nor think with well-tun'd verſe to pleaſe her car ; 

Seek out ſame other nymph, nor e'er repine, 


That one who likes his ſongs, ſhou'd fly from thine. 
Ah, Lycon! ah! your rage falſe dangers forms ; 


"Tis not his ſongs, but 'tis his fortune charms : 
Yet, ſcornful maid, in time you'll find thoſe toys 
Can yield no real, no ſubſtantial joys ; 1 
In vain his wealth, his titles gain eſteem, 
If for all that you are aſham'd of him. 

Ah, Galatea, wou'd® thou turn thoſe eyes, 


Wou'dſt thou but once vouchſafe to hear my cries: 


In 
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In ſuch ſoft notes I wou'd my pains impart, 
As cou'd not fail to move thy rocky heart ; 
With ſuch ſweet ſongs I wou'd thy fame make known, 
As Pan himſelf might not diſdain to own. 
Oh cou'dſt thou, fair one, but contented be 
To tend the ſheep, and chaſe the hares with me; 
To have thy praiſes eccho'd thro' the groves, 
And paſs thy days with one who truly loves; 
Nor let thoſe gaud y toys thy heart ſurprize, 
Which the fools envy, and the ſage deſpiſe. 

But Galatea ſcorns my humble flame, 
And neither aſ my fortune, nor my name. 
Of the beſt cheeſe my well-tor'd dairy's full, 
And my ſoft ſheep produce the fineſt wool ; 
The richeſt wines of Greece my vineyards yield, 
And ſmiling erops of grain adorn my field. _ 
Ah, fooliſh youth! in vaic thou boaſt'ſt thy ſtore, | 
Have what thou wilt, if Mopſus till has more. 
See whil'ſt thou fing'ſt, behold her haughty pride, 
With what diſdain ſhe turns her head afide ! 
Oh, why wou'd nature, to our ruin, place 
A tyger's heart, with ſuch an angel's face? 

Ceaſe, ſhepherd, ceaſe at laſt thy fruitleſs moan ; 
Nor hope to gain a heart already gone. 
While rocks and caves thy tuneful notes reſound, 
See how thy corn lyes wither'd on the ground ! 
The hungry wolves devour thy fatten'd lambs; 
And bleating for the young, makes lean the dams. 
Take, ſhepherd, take thy hook, thy flocks purſue, 
And when one way proves cruel, find a new. 
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EC LO GU E II. 
D AMON. 
(Taken from the eighth Eclogue of Virgil.) 


Riſe, O Phoſphorus ! and bring the day, 
While J in ſighs and tears conſume away 
Deceiv'd with flattering hopes of Niſa's love: 
And to the gods my vain petitions move : 
Tho” they've done nothing to prevent my death, 


- Fll yet invoke them with my dying breath. 


Begin, my muſe, begin th' Arcadian ſtrains. 
Arcadia's famous for its ſpacious plains, 

Its whiſtling pine-trees, and its ſhady groves, 

And often hears the ſwains lament their loves, 

Great Pan upon its mountains feeds his goats, 

Who firſt taught reeds to watble rural notes. 


Begin, my muſe, begin th' Arcadian ftrains. 


Mopſus weds Niſa ! Oh, well-ſuited pair! 
When he ſucceeds, what lover can deſpair ? 
After this match, let mares and griffins breed; 
And hounds with hares in friendly conſort feed. 
Go, Mopſus, go; provide the bridal cake; 
And to thy bed the blooming virgin take; 

In her ſoft arms thou ſhalt ſecurely reſt ; 
Behold, the evening comes to make thee blef 1 


Begin, my muſe, begin th Arcadian ſtrains. 


Oh! Niſa, happy in a lovely choice! 


While you with ſcorn neglect my pipe and voice; 


While you deſpiſe my humble ſongs, my herd, 
My ſhaggy eye-brows and my rugged beard ; - 
f While 
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While through the plains diſdainfully you move, 

And think no ſhepherd can deſerve your love; 

Mopſus alone can the nice virgin win, 

With charming perſon, and with graceful mien. 

Begin, my muſe, begin th' Arcadian ſtrains. 
When firſt 1 ſaw you on thoſe fatal plains, 

I reach'd you fruit; your mother too was there; 

Scarce had you ſeen the thirteenth ſpring appear: 

Yet beauty's buds were opening in your face ; 

I gaz'd, and bluſhes did your charms encreaſe. 

'Tis love, thought I, that's riſing in her breaſt ; 

Alas, your paſſion, by my own, I gueſt ; 

Then upon truſt, I fed the raging pains. 

Begin, my muſe, begin th' Arcadian ſtrains. | 
Oh love! I know thee now ; thou ow'ſt thy birth 

To rocks; ſome craggy mountains brought thee forth : 

Nor is it human blood that fills thy veins. 

Begin, my muſe, begin th' Arcadian trains. 
Relentleſs love the bold Medea ſhow'd 

To ſtain her hands in her own childrens blood. 

Was ſhe more cruel, or more wicked he? 

He was a wicked councellor, a cruel mother ſhe. 

Begin, my muſe, begin th' Arcadian ſtrains.  _ 
Now let the ſcreech-owls vie with warbling ſwans; 

Upon hard oaks let bluſhing peaches grow, 

And from the brambles, liquid amber flow. 

The harmleſs wolves, the rav'nous ſheep ſhall hun; 

And valiant deer, at fearful grey-hounds run: 

Let the ſea riſe, and overflow the plains. 

Begin, my muſe, begin th' Arcadian ſtrains. 
Adieu, ye flocks, no more ſhall I purſue! 

Adieu, ye groves, a long, a long adieu! 

And you, coy nymph, who all my vows diſdain, 

Take this laſt preſent from a dying unis. 

Since you diſlike whate'er in life I ſaid, 

You may be pleas d, perhaps, to hear I'm dead: 
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This leap ſhall put an end to all my pains. 

Now ceaſe, my muſe, now ceaſe th' Arcadian ſtrains. 
Thus Damon ſung while on the cliff he ſtood, 

Then headlong plung'd into the raging flood. 

All with united grief the loſs bemoan, =. 

Except the authreſs of his fate alone, 

Who hears it with an unrelenting breaſt, 

Ah, cruel nymph! forbear your ſcorns at leaſt. 

How much ſoe'er you may the love deſpiſe, 

Tis barb'rous to inſult on one that dies. 
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DELIA. A paſtoral Eclogue; lament- 
ing the death of Mrs. TERMS EST, 
3 died upon the 2 N the 
late ſtorm, 


Y 58 E gentle N who paſs your days and nights 
In love's ſincere and innocent delights ! 


Ye, tender virgins, who with pride diſplay 
Your beauty's ſplendor, and extend your ſway [ 
Lament with me! with me your ſorrows join, 
And mingle your united tears with mine! 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore ! 
Delia, the queen of beauty's now no more ! 
Begin, my muſe! begin your mournful trains ! 
Tell the ſad tale through all the hills and plains ! 
Tell it through ev'ry lawn, and ev'ry grove, 
Where flocks can wander, or where ſhepherds rove ! 
Bid neighb'ring rivers tell the diſtant ſea, 
And winds from pole to pole the news convey ! 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore! 
Delia, the queen of beauty's now no more! 
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Tis done, and all obey the mournful muſe ! 
See hills, and plains, and winds have heard the news! 
The foaming ſea o'erwhelms the frighten'd ſhoar, 

The vallies tremble, and the mountains roar. 
See lofty oaks from firm foundations torn, 

And ſtately towr's in heaps of ruin mourn! 
The gentle Thames, that rarely paſhon knows, 
Swells with this ſorrow, and her banks o*erflows: 
What ſhrieks are heard? what groans? what dying cries? 
Ev'n nature's ſelf in dire convulſion lyes! 
Delia, the queen of love, they all deplore! 
Delia, the queen of beauty's now no more |! 

Oh! why did I ſurvive the fatal day, 

That ſnatch'd the joys of all my life away ? 
Why was not I beneath ſome ruin loſt ? 
Sunk in the ſeas, or ſhipwreck d on the coaſt ? | i 
Why did the fates ſpare this devoted head? « 
Why did I live to hear that thou wert dead? 
By thee my griefs were calm'd, my torments eas'd ; + ; 
Nor knew I pleaſure, but as thou wert pleas'd. 
Where ſhall T wander now, diſtreſs'd, alone? 
What uſe have I of life, now thou art gone ? 
I have no uſe, alas ! but to deplore = 
Delia, the pride of beauty, now no more. 

W hat living nymph is bleſt with equal grace ? 
All may diſpute, but who can fill thy place? 
What lover in his miſtreſs hopes to find 
A form ſo lovely, with ſo bright a mind? 

Doris may boaſt a face divinely fair, 

But wants thy ſhape, thy motions, and thy air. 
Lucinda has thy ſhape, but not thoſe eyes, 

That while they did th' admiring world ſurprize, 
Diſclos'd the ſecret luſtre of thy mind, 

And ſeem'd each lover's inmoſt thoughts to find. 
Others, whoſe beauty yielding ſwains confeſs, 
By indiſcretion make their conqueſt leſs, 
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And want thy conduct and obliging wit, 

To fix thoſe ſlaves who to their charms ſubmit. 

As ſome rich tyrant hoards an uſeleſs ſtore, 

That wou'd, well plac'd, enrich a thouſand more ; 
So didſt thou keep a crowd of charms retir'd, 
Wou'd make a thouſand other nymphs admir'd. 
Gay, modeſt, artleſs, beautiful, and young ; 

Slow to reſolve, in reſolution ſtrong ; 

To all obliging, yet reſerv'd to all; 

None cou'd himſelf the favour'd lover call ; 

That which alone cou'd make his hopes endure, 
Was, that he ſaw no other ſwain ſecure. 

Whither, ah! whither are thoſe graces fled ? 
Down to the dark, the melancholy ſhade ? 

Now, ſhepherds, now lament! and now deplore! . 
Delia is dead, and beauty is no more ! 

For thee each tuneful ſwain prepar'd his lays, 
Nis fame exalting, while he ſung thy praiſe. 
Thyrſis, in gay and eaſy meaſures, ſtrove 
To charm thy ears, and tune thy ſoul to love. 
Menalcus, in his numbers more ſublime, 


Extoll'd thy virtues in immortal rhime. 


Glycon, whoſe ſatyr kept the world in awe, 

Softning his ſtrain, when firſt thy charms he ſaw, 

| Confeſs'd the goddeſs that new: form'd his mind, 

Proclaim'd thy beauties, and forgot mankind. 

Ceaſe, ſhepherds, ceaſe; the charms you ſung are fled! 

The glory of our blaſted iſle is dead! _ 

Now join your griefs with mine! and now deplore 

Delia, the pride of beauty, now no more! 

' Behold where now ſhe lies, depriv'd of breath! 

Charming tho' pale, and beautiful in death! 

A troop of weeping virgins by her fide; -Þ 

With all the pomp of woe, and ſorrow's pride! 

Oh, early loſt! oh, fitter to be led er 

In chearful ſplendor to the bridal bed 
5 15 | Than 
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Than thus conducted to th* untimely tomb, 
A ſpotlefs virgin, in her beauty's bloom! 
Whatever hopes ſuperior merit gave, 
Let me, at leaſt, embrace thee in the grave: 
On thy cold lips imprint a dying kiſs: 
Oh ! that thy coyneſs cou d refuſe me this! 
Such melting tears upon thy limbs I'll pour, 
Shall thaw their numbneſs, and thy warmth reſtore ; 
Claſp'd to my glowing breaſt, thou may ſt revive ; 
ll breathe ſuch tender fighs ſhall make thee live. 
Or if ſeverer fates that aid deny, 
If thou canſt not revive, yet I may die. 
In one cold grave together may be laid 
The trueſt lover, and the lovelieſt maid. 
Then ſhall I ceaſe to grieve, and not before; 
Then ſhall I ceaſe fair Delia to deplore. 

But ſee, thoſe dreadful objects diſappear ! 
The ſun ſhines out, and all the heav'ns are clear: 
The warring winds are huſht, the ſea's ſerene, 
And nature ſoften'd ſhifts her angry ſcene. 
What means this ſadden change ? methinks I hear 
Melodious muſic from the heav'nly ſphere ! 
Liſten, ye ſhepherds, and devour the ſound ! 
Liſten ! the ſaint, the lovely ſaint is crown'd ! 
While we, miſtaken in our joy and grief, 
Bewail her fate, who wants not our relief: 
From the pleas'd orbs ſhe views us here below, 
And with kind pity wonders at our woe. 

Ah, charming ſaint! fince thou are bleſs'd above, 
Indulge thy lovers, and forgive their love. 
Forgive their tears; who, preſs'd with grief and care, 
Feel not thy joys, but feel their own deſpair ! 
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HORACE. BOOK 1. 
ODE III. 


I'M IT ATE D. 
Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, Oc, 


- T0 
HE man that's reſolute and juſt, 
Firm to his principles and truſt, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind; 
No paſſions his deſigns controul. 
Not love, that tyrant of the ſoul, 
Can ſhake his ſteddy mind. 
IT. 
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Nor parties for revenge engag'd, 


Nor threat'nings of a court enrag d, 
Nor ſtorms where fleets deſpair : 


Nor thunder pointed at his head ; 


The ſhatter'd world may ſtrike him dead, 
Not touch his ſoul with fear. 
. 
From this the Grecian glory roſe, | 
By this the Romans aw'd their foes : 2 
Of this their poets ſing. 
Theſe were the paths their heroes trod, 
Theſe acts made Hercules a god; 
And great Nella 9 
IV. 
Firm on the rowling deck he ſtood, 
Unmov'd, beheld the breaking flood, 
With black' ning ſtorms combin'd : 
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The wind may for a while delay, 
Not alter our deſign. 
V. 


The men whom ſelfiſh hopes enflame, 
Or vanity allures to fame, 
May be to fears betray'd : 
But here a church for ſuccour flies, 
Inſulted law expiring lies, 
And loudly calls for aid. 
VI. 
Yes, Britons, yes, with ardent zeal, 
I come, the wounded heart to heal, 
The wounded hand to bind: 
See tools of arbitrary ſway, 
And prieſts, like locuſts, ſcout away 
Before the weſtern wind. 
25 VII. 
Law ſhall again her force reſume ; 
Religion, clear'd from clouds of Rome, 
With brighter rays advance. 
The Britiſh fleet ſhall rule the deep, 
The Britiſh youth as rous d from ſleep, 
Strike terror into France. 
vn. 
Nor ſhall theſe promiſes of fate 
Be limited to my ſhort date : 
When I from cares withdraw 
Still ſhall the Britiſh ſcepter ſtand, 
Still flouriſn in a female hand, 
And to mankind give * 
She ſhall domeſtic foes unite; 
Monarchs beneath her flags ſhall fight, 
Whole armies drag her chain: 
She ſhall loſt Italy reſtore, 
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Shall make th imperial eagle ſoar, 
And give a king to Spain. 
| X 


But know, theſe promiſes are giv'n, 
Theſe great rewards imperial heav'n 
Does on theſe terms decree; 
That ſtrictly puniſhing mens faults, 
You let their conſciences and thoughts 
Reſt abſolutely free. 


XI. 
Let no falſe politicks confine, 
In narrow bounds, your vaſt deſign 
To make mankind unite ; 
Nor think it a ſufficient cauſe 
To puniſh men by penal laws, 
For not believing right. 
. 
3 Rome, whoſe blind zeal deſtroys mankind ; 
Rome's ſons ſhall your compaſſion find, 
Who ne'er compaſſion knew. | 
By nobler actions theirs condemn : 
For what has been reproach'd i in them, 
Can ne'er be prais'd in you. 
XIII. 
Theſe ſubjects ſuit not with the lyre; 
Muſe! to what height doſt thou af pire; 
Pretending to rehearſe 
The thoughts of gods, and godlike kings. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe to leſſen lofty things 
By mean ignoble verſe, 
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The golden age reſtor d. A poem 
in imitation of the fourth paſtoral 
of Virgil; ſuppos'd to have been 


taken from. a Sybilline prophecy. 


Paulo majora canamus. 


Icilian muſe, begin a-loftier flight ; 
Not all in trees and lowly ſhrubs delight: 
Or if your rural ſhades you ſtill purſue, - 
Make your ſhades fit for able ſtateſmens view. 
The time is come, by ancient bards foretold, 
Reſtoring the Saturnian age of gold : 
The vile, degenerate, whiggiſh off-ſpring ends, 
A high-church progeny from heav'n deſcends. 
O learned Oxford, ſpare no ſacred pains 


To nurſe the glorious breed, now thy own B—ley reigns. 


And thou great 8—l, darling of this land, 
Do'ſt foremoſt in that fam'd commiſſion ſtand ; 
Whoſe deep remarks the liſt' ning world admires, 
By whoſe auſpicious care old Ra——gh ae. 
Your mighty genius no ſtrict rules can bind; 

You puniſh men for crimes, which you want time to find. 
 Senates ſhall now like holy ſynods be, 

And holy ſynods ſenate-like agree, 

M——th and Mn here inſtru& the youth, 

There B—ks and Kim ly maintain the ſacred truth. 
P—s and H—lin here with equal claim, 

Thro' wide Weſt- Saxon realms extend their fame; 
There B—ch and H—per right divine convey, 
Nor treat their * in a human way. 
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To Windham's B—d, and to R—d's grace, 
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Now all our factions, all our fears ſhall ceaſe, 
And tories rule the promis'd land in peace. 
Malice ſhall die, and noxious poiſons fail, 


Hy ſhall ceaſe ts trick, and $—-vr ceaſe to rail: 


The lambs ſhall with the lyons walk unhourt, 
And H—x with H— meet civilly at court. 
Viceroys, like providence, with diſtant care, 
Shall govern kingdoms where they ne'er appear. 
Pacific admirals, to ſave the fleet, 


Shall fly from conqueſt, and ſhall conqueſt meet: 
Commanders ſhall be prais'd at William's coſt, 


And honour be retriev'd before tis loſt. 
Br—ton and Bur—by the court ſhall grace, 
And H— ſhall not diſdain to ſhare a place. 


Forgotten Molineux and Maſon now 


Revive and ſhine again in F and H—. | 
But as they ſtronger grow and mend their ſtrain, 
By choice examples of king Charles's reign ; 


Bold Bel—fis and patriot Da—nant then, 


One ſhall employ the ſword, and one the pen : 


Troops ſhall be led to plunder, not to fight, 
The tool of faction ſhall to peace invite, | 


And foes to union be employ'd the kingdoms to unite. 


Yet till ſome whigs, among the peers are found, 


Like brambles flouriſhing in barren ground. 


Som rs maliciouſly employs his care 

To make the lords the legiſlature ſhare. 

Bu—t declares how French dragooning roſe, 

And biſhops perſecuting bills oppoſe : 

Till Ro—r's cool temper ſhall be fir'd, 

And N—th's and Not m's ſtrong reas'nings be admir'd. 
But when due time their councels ſhall mature, 

And freſh removes have made the game ſecure ; 

When Som—et and Dev—ire give place 


Both 
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Both converts great; when juſtice is refin'd, 
And corporations garbled to their mind, 


Before them hated moderation flies, 

And antichriſtian toleration dies. 

G—ile ſhall ſeize the long- expected chair, 

Go——in to ſome country-ſeat repair; 

P——ke from all employments be debar'd, 

And Mar—gh for ancient crimes receive his juſt reward. 
France, that this happy change ſo wiſely has begun, 

Shall bleſs the great deſign, and bid it ſmoothly run. 

Come on, young ang 8 friends, this is the time, come 

on; 

Receive juſt honours, and ſurround the throne. 

Boldly your loyal principles maintain, 

Hs now rules the ſtate, and R the main. 

Gr—es is at hand the members to reward, 

And troops are truſted to your own Gr—rd. 

The faithful clubs aſſemble at the vine, 

And French intrigues are broach'd o'er Engliſh wine, 

Freely the S—te the deſigns proclaims, 

Affronting W—m, and Stat J—es, 

Good antient members with a ſolemn face, 

Purpoſe that ſafety give to order place ; 

And what they dare not openly diſſuade, 

Is by expedients ineffectual made. 

E'en F—ch and Mu—ve, whom the court careſs, 

Exalt its praiſes, -but its power depreſs ; 

And that impartial juſtice may be ſeen, 

Confirm to friends what they refus'd the queen. 

Biſhops who moſt advanc'd good J— s cauſe 

In church and ſtate, now reap deſerv'd applauſe : 

While thoſe who rather made the tow'r their choice, 

Are ſtyI'd unchriſtian by the nation's voice. 

Avow'dly now St. David's cauſe thy own, 

And J—es's votes for ſimony atone, 


Then paſſive doctrines ſhall with glory riſe; 2 
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Archbiſhop Kn ſhall from Longleat be drawn, 
While _ nonjurers from behind ſtand OP for che 
awn, 

And thou, great W—th, to deu thy charge, 

Shalt ſail to Lambeth in his grace's harge, 
See by baſe rebels Ja—es the juſt betray'd, 

See his three realms by vile Urs ſway d; 

Then ſee with joy his lawful h— reſtor'd, 

And erring nations own their myur'd I 
O would kind heaven ſo long my life maintain, 

Inſpiring raptures worthy ſuch a reign | 

Not Thracian St. ns ſhould with me contend, 

Nor my ſweet lays harmonious Ha—nd mend : 

Not tho' young Dav'nant St. I— ns ſhould protect, 

Or the ſhrewd doctor Ha—nd's lines correct. 

Nay ſhould Tr—am in St. Maws compare his ſongs to 

NT. Ir 

Tr——am, tho* St. Maws were judge, his laurel ſhould 
Prepare, auſpicious youth, thy friends to meet ; 

Sir G— already has prepar'd the fleet. 

Should rival Neptune, who with envious mind 

In times of danger ftill this chief confin'd, 

Now ſend the gout; the hero to diſgrace, 

— Honeſt G— Ch may ſupply his place. 
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An Eſſay on Paſtoral Poetry. 
WITH A 
Short DEFENCE of VIRGIL, 


Againſt ſome of the Reflections of 


Monſieur Fontanelle. 


$ the writings of greateſt antiquity are in verſe; 


moſt ancient ; being form'd upon the model 
of the firſt innocence, and ſimplicity, which the moderne, 
better to diſpenſe themſelves from imitating, have wiſe- 
ly thought fit to treat as fabulous and impracticable: 
and yet they, by obeying the unſophiſticated dictates of 
nature, enjoy d the moſt valuable bleſſings of life; a 


vigorous health of body, with a conſtant ſerenity, and 
freedom of mind; whilſt we, with all our fanciful re- 


finements, can ſcarcely paſs an autumn without ſome 


acceſs of a fever, or a whole day, not ruffled by ſome 


unquiet paſſion. He was not then look d upon as a 


very old man, who reach'd to a greater number of 


years, than in theſe times an ancient family can rea- 
ſonably pretend to ; and we know the names of ſeveral, 
who ſaw, and practis d the world for a longer ſpace 


of time, than we can read the account of in any one 


entire body of hiſtory. In ſhort, they invented the moſt 
_ uſeful arts, paſturage, tillage, geometry, writing, mu- 


lick, —— &e, whilſt the moderns, like extrava- 


K 2 gant 


ſo of all ſorts of poetry, paſtorals ſeem the 
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gant heirs, made rich by their induſtry, ingratefully 
deride the good old gentlemen, who left them the 


eſtate. It is not therefore to be wonder'd at, that 
paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem, together with that 
faſhion of life, upon which they were grounded. And, 
methinks, I ſee the reader already uneaſy at this part 
of Virgil, counting the pages, and poſting to the Eneis; 


ſo delightful an entertainment is the very relation of 


publick miſchief and ſlaughter now become to mankind : 
And yet Virgil paſs'd a much different judgment on his 


own works: he valu'd moſt this part, and his Georgics, 


and depended vpon them for his reputation with poſte- 
rity ; but cenſures himſelf in one of his letters to Au- 
guſtus, for medling with Heroics, the invention of a 
degenerate age, This is the reaſon that the rules of 


| Paſtoral are ſo little known, or ſtudied. Ariſtotle, Ho- 
race, and the Eſſay of poetry, take no notice of it. 


And Mr. Boileau, one of the moſt accurate of the mo- 


derns, becauſe' he never loſes the ancients out of his 


fight, beſtows ſcarce half a page on it. 
It is the defign therefore of the few following pa- 


ges, to clear this ſort of writing from vulgar prejudices; | 


to vindicate our author from ſome unjuſt imputations ; 
to look into ſome of the rules of this ſort of poetry, 


and enquire what ſort of verſification is moſt proper for 


it, in which point we are ſo much inferior to the 
ancients, that this confideration alone were enough 


to make ſome writers think as they ought, that is 


meanly, of their own performances. 
As all ſorts of poetry conſiſt in imitation; paſtoral is 


the imitation of a ſhepherd conſider'd under that cha- 
racter: it is requiſite therefore to be a little inform'd 


of the condition and qualification of theſe ſhepherds. 
One of the ancients has obſerv'd truly, but ſatyrically 


© enough, that, mankind is the meaſure of every thing: 


and thus by a gradual improvement of _ miſtake, we 
| ; — 
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come to make our own age and country the rule and 
{ſtandard of others, and our ſelves at laſt the meaſure of 
them all. We figure the ancient country-men like our 
own, leading a painful life in poverty and contempt, 
without wit, or courage, or education : but men had 
quite different notions of theſe things, for the firſt four 
thouſand years of the world ; health and ſtrength were 
then in more eſteem than the refinements of pleaſure ; 
and it was accounted a great deal more honourable to 
till the ground, or keep a flock of ſheep, than to diſſolve 
in wantonneſs, and effeminating ſloth. Hunting has 
now an idea of quality join'd to it, and is become the 
moſt important buſineſs in the life of a gentleman ; 
anciently it was quite otherways. Mr. Fleury has 
ſeverely remark' d, that this extravagant paſſion for hunt- 
ing is a ſtrong proof of our Gothic extraction, and ſhews 
an affinity of humour with the ſavage Americans. The 
barbarous Franks: and other Germans, having neither 
corn, nor wine of their own growth, when they paſs'd 
the Rhine, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of countries better 
cultivated, left the tillage of the land to the old Pro- 
prietors ; and afterwards continued to hazard their lives 
as freely for their diverſion, as they had done before 
for their neceſſary ſubſiſtance. The Engliſh gave this 
uſage the ſacred ſtamp of faſhion, and from hence it is 
that moſt of our terms of hunting are French. The rea- 
der will, I hope, give me his pardon for my freedom 
on this ſubject, ſince an ill accident, occaſion'd by 
hunting, has kept England in pain, theſe ſeveral months 
together, for one of the * beſt, and greateſt peers which 
{ke has bred for ſome ages; no leſs illuſtrious for civil 
virtues, and learning, than his anceſtors were for all 
their victories in France. 
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But there are ſome prints ſtill left of the dricient eſteem 
for huſbandry, and their plain faſhion of life, in many 
of our ſir- names, and in the eſcutcheons of the moſt 
ancient families, even thoſe of the greateſt kings, the 
roſes, the lilies, the thiſtle, &c. It is generally known, 
that one of the principal cauſes of depofing of Mahomet 
the 4th, was, that he would not allot part of the day to 
ſome manual labour, according to the law of Mahomet, 
and ancient practice of his predeceſſors. He that refteQs 
on this, will be the leſs ſurpriz'd to find that Charlemaign, 
eight hundred years ago, order'd his children to be 
inſtrufted in ſome profeſſion, and eight hundred years 
yet higher, that Auguſtus wore no cloaths but ſuch as 
were made by the hands of the empreſs and her 
daughters; and Olympias did the ſame for Alexander 
the great. Nor will he wonder that the Romans in 
great exigeney, ſent for their dictator from the plough, 
whoſe whole eſtate was but of four acres ; too little a 


| ſpot now for the orchard, or kitchen-garden of a private 


gentleman, It is commonly known, that the founder: 
of three the moſt renown'd monarchies in the world, 


were ſhepherds: and the ſubject of huſbandry has been 


adorn'd by the writings and labour of more than twenty 
kings. It ought not therefore to be matter of ſurprize 
to a modern writer, that kings, the ſhepherds of the 


people in Homer, laid their firft rudiments, in tending | 


their mute ſubjects; nor that the wealth of Ulyſles 
conſiſted in flocks and herds, the intendan's over which, 


were then in equal eſteem with officers of ſtate in latter 


times. And therefore Eumzus is call'd A. def 
in Homer; not ſo much becauſe Homer was a lover of 
a country life, to which he rather ſeems averſe, but by 
reaſon of the dignity and greatneſs of his truſt, and be- 
cauſe he was the ſon of a king, ſtolen away, and ſold 
by the Phœnician pirates, which the ingenious Mr. 
Cowley ſeems not to have taken notice of. Nor will 

it 
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it ſeen ſttange, that the maſter of the horſe to king 
Latinus, in the ninth ZEneid, was found in the homely 
employment of cleaving blocks, when news of the firſt 
kkirmiſh betwixt the T'rojans and Latins was s brought to 
him. 

Being therefore of ſuch quality, they cannot be fup- 
pos'd ſo very ignorant and unpoliſh'd ; the learning and 
good breeding of the world was then in the hands of 
| ſuch people. He who was choſen by the conſent of all 
parties to arbitrate ſo delicate an affair, as which was the 
faireſt of the three celebrated beauties of heaven ; he 
who had the addreſs to debauch away Helen from her 
huſband, her native country, and from a crown, under- | 
ſtood what the French call by the too ſoft name of 
Galanterie ; he had accompliſhments enough, how ill 
uſe ſoever he made of them. It ſeems therefore that 
Mr. F. had not duly conſider'd the matter, When he 
reflected ſo ſeverely upon Virgil, as if he had not ob- 
ſerved the laws of decency in his 3 in making 
ſhepherds ſpeak to things beſide their character, and 
above their capacity. He ſtands amaz'd that ſhepherds 
ſhould thunder out, as he expreſſes himſelf, the forma- 
tion of the world, and that too according to the ſyſtem 
of Epicurus. “ In truth, fays he, page 176, I cannot tell 
what to make of this whole piece: the ſixth Paſt. I can 
neither comprehend the defign of the author, nor the 
connection of the parts; firſt come the ideas of philo- 
ſophy, and preſently after thoſe incoherent fables, &c. 
To expoſe him yet more, he ſubjoins, it is Silenus him- 
ſelf who makes all this abſurd diſcourſe. Virgil ſays 
indeed that he had drank too much the day before ; 
perhaps the debauch hung in his head when he compos'd 
this poem, &c.” Thus far Mr. F. who, to the diſgrace of 
reaſon, as himſelf ingenuoufly owns, firſt built his houſe, 
and then ſtudied architecture; I mean, firſt compos'd his 
Eelogues, and then ſtudied the rules. In anſwer to this, 
K 4 we 
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we may obſerve, firſt, that this very paſtoral which he 
ſingles out to triumph over, was recited. by a famous 
player on the Roman theatre, with marvellous applauſe ; 
inſomuch that Cicero who had heard part of it only, 

order'd the whole to be rehears'd, and truck with ad- 


miration of it, confer'd then en Virgil the 5 18 


title f 


Maui ſpes alters Ribs. 


Nor is it old Donatus only who relates this, we have the 
ſame account from another very credible and ancient au- 
thor ; ſo that here we have the judgment of Cicero, and 
the people of Rome, to confront the ſingle opinion of this 
adventrous critic, A man ought to be well aſſur'd of 
his own abilities, before he attacks an author of eſta- 
bliſa'd reputation. If Mr. F. had perus'd the fragments 
of the Phœnician antiquity, traced the progreſs of learn - 
ing thro' the ancient Greek writers, or ſo much as con- 
ſulted his learned country- man Huetius, he would have 
found, which falls out unluckily for him, that a Chaldæan 
ſhepherd diſcover'd to the /Egyptians and Greeks the 
creation of the world. And what ſubje& more fit for 
ſuch a paſtoral, than that great affair which was firſt 
notified to the world by one of that profeſſion ? Nor does 


it appear, what he takes for granted, that Virgil de- 


ſcribes the original of the world according to the hypothe- 
ſis of Epicurus ; he was too well ſeen in antiquity to com- 
mit ſuch a groſs miſtake; there is not the leaſt mention 


of chance in that whole paſſage, nor of the Clinamen 


Principiorum, ſo peculiar to Epicurus's hypotheſis. 
Virgil had not only more piety, but was of too nice a 
judgment to introduce a God denying the power and pro- 
vidence of the Deity, and ſinging a hymn to the Atoms, 
and blind chance, On the contrary, his deſcription 
agrees very well with that of Moſes ; and the eloquent 


commentator D*Acier, who is ſo confident that Horace 


| had 
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bad peruſed the ſacred hiſtory, might with greater rea- 
ſon have affirm'd the ſame thing of Virgil. For, beſides 
the famous paſſage in the fixth Aneid, by which this 
may be illuſtrated, where the word Principio is uſed in 
front of both by. Moſes and Virgil, and the ſeas are firſt 
mention'd, and the ſpiritus intus alit, which might not im- 
probably, as Mr. d'Acier would ſuggeſt, allude to the 
ſpirit moving upon the face of the waters; but omitting 
this parallel place, the ſucceſſive formation of the world 
is evidently deſcrib'd in theſe words, 


Rerum paulatim ſumere formas; 


And 'tis hardly poſſible to render more literally tha: 
verſe of Moſes, | 

Let the waters be gathered into one place, and let 
the dry land appear,” than in this of Virgil, 


Jam durare ſolum, & diſcludere Nerea Ponto. 


After this the formation of the ſun is deſcrib'd, exactly 
in the Moſaical order, and next the production of the 

firſt living creatures, and that too in a ſmall number, 
fill in the ſame method, . 


Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 


And here the aforeſaid author would probably remark, 
that Virgil keeps more exactly the Moſaic ſyſtem, than 
an ingenious writer, who will by no means allow moun- 
tains to be cozval with the world. Thus much will 
make it probable at leaſt, that Virgil had Moſes in 
his thoughts rather than Epicurus, when he compos'd 
this poem. But it is further remarkable, that this paſ- 
ſage was taken from a ſong attributed to Apollo, who 
| himſelf too unluckily had been a ſhepherd, and he took 

it from another yet more ancient, compos'd by the firſt 


in- 
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inventor of muſick, and at that time a ſhepherd too; 
and this is one of the nobleſt fragments of Greek anti- 
quity; and becauſe I cannot ſuppoſe the ingenious Mr. 
F. one of their number, who pretend to cenſure the 
Greeks without being able to diſtinguiſh Greek from 
Epheſian characters, I ſhall here ſet down the lines from 
which Virgil took this paſſage, tho' none of the com- 
mentators have obſerved it. 


— — — iar d. tomto gem, 
Erda haar. re Ov, *% d Epepurny, 8 
Ng r i yivorlo, x) % ws NN tuo per txa5O-, &Cc. 


Thus Linus too began his poem, as appears by a frag- 
ment of it preſerv'd by Diogenes Laertius; and the 
like may be inſtanc'd in Muſzus himſelf. | 

So that our poet here with great judgment, as always, 


follows the antient cuſtom of beginning their more ſolemn _ 


ſongs with the creation, and does it too moſt properly 
under the perſon of a ſhepherd; and thus. the firſt and 


beſt employment of poetry was, to compoſe hymns 


in honour of the great creator of the univerſe. 

Few words will ſuffice to anſwer his other objections. 
He demands why thoſe ſeveral transformations are men- 
tioned in that poem? And is not fable then the life and 
ſoul of poetry? Can himſelf aſſign a more proper ſubject 
of paſtoral], than the Saturnia Regna, the age and ſcene 
of this kind of poetry ? what theme more fit for the ſong 
of a God, or to imprint religious awe, than the omnipo- 


tent power of transforming the ſpecies of creatures at 


their pleaſure: their families liv'd in groves, near the 
clear ſprings ; and what better warning could be given to 
the hopeful young ſhepherds, than that they ſhould not gaze 
too much into the liquid dangerous looking-glals, for 
fear of being ſtol'n by the 'water-nymphs, that is, falling 
and being drown'd, as Hylas was ? Paſiphae's monſtrous 


pal- 
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paſſions for a bull, is certainly a ſubject enough fitted for 
Bucolics. Can Mr. F. tax Silenus for fetching too far the 
transformation of the ſiſters of Phaeton into trees, when 
perhaps they ſat at that very time under the hoſpitable 
ſhade of thoſe alders and poplars? or the metamorphoſis 
of Philomela into that raviſhing bird, which makes the 
ſweeteſt muſic of the groves ? if he had look'd into the 
ancient Greek writers, or ſo much as conſulted honeſt 
Servius, he would have diſcover'd that under the alle. 
gory of this drunkennefs of Silenus, the refinement and 
exaltation of mens minds by philoſophy was intended. 
But if the author of theſe reflections can take ſuch flights 
in his wine, it is almoſt pity that drunkenneſs ſhou'd be 
a ſin, or that he ſhou'd ever want good ſtore of burgun- 
dy and champaign. But indeed he ſeems not to have 
ever drank out of Silenus's tankard, when he compos'd 
either his Critique or Paſtorals. 

His cenfure on the fourth ſeems worſe grounded than 
the other ; it is entitled in ſome antient manuſcripts, the 
hiſtory of the Renovation of the world ; he complains 
that he cannot underſtand what is meant by thoſe many 
figurative expreſſions: but if he had conſulted the 
younger Voſſius's difſertation on this Paſtoral, or read 
the excellent oration of the emperor Conſtantine, made 
French by a good pen of their own, he would have 
found there the plain interpretation of all thoſe figurative 
expreſſions; and withal, very ſtrong proofs of the truths 
of the chriſtian religion; ſuch as converted heathens, as 
Valerianus, and others: and upon account of this piece, 
the moſt learned of all the Latin fathers calls Virgil a 
chriſtian, even before chriſtianity. Cicero takes notice 
of it in his books of divination, and Virgil probably had 
put it in verſe a conſiderable time before the edition of 
his Paſtorals. Nor does he appropriate it to Pollio, or 
his ſon, but complementally dates it from his conſulſhip, 
And 
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And therefore ſome one who had not ſo kind thoughts 


of Mr. F. asI, would be inclin'd to think him as bad 
a catholic as critic in this place. 


But, in reſpect to ſome books, he has wrote ſince, I 
paſs by a great part of this, and ſhall only touch briefly 
ſome of the rules of this ſort of poem. 

The firſt is, that an air of piety upon all occaſions 
ſhould be maintain d f in the whole poem: this appears 
in all the antient Greek writers; as Homer, Heſiod, 
Aratus, &c. And Virgil is ſo exact in the obſervation 
of it, not only in this work, but in his Eneis too, that 
a celebrated French writer taxes him for permitting Æneis 
to do nothing without the aſſiſtance of ſome God. But 
by this it appears, at leaſt, that Mr. t. Eur. is no 
Janſeniſt. | 

Mr, F. ſeems a little defective in this point : he brings 
in a pair of ſhepherdeſſes diſputing very warmly, whe- 
ther Victoria be a goddeſs, or a woman. Her great 
condeſcenſion and compaſſion, her affability and good- 
neſs, none of the meaneſt attributes of the divinity, paſs 


for convincing arguments that he could not poſly be 
a goddeſs, 


Les Deefſes tobjours fieres & mepriſantes 
Ne raſſureroient point les Bergeres tremblantes 
Par d'obligeans diſcours, des ſouris gracieux ; 
| Mais tu as veu; cette Auguſte Perſonne 
Qui vient de paroiſtre en ces lieux 
Prend ſoin de raſſurer au moment qu'elle etonne, 
Sa bonte deſcendant ſans peine juſqu'a nous, 


In ſhort, ſhe has too many divine perfections to be a 
Deity, and therefore ſhe is a mortal, which was the thing 
to be prov'd. It is directly contrary to the practice of 
all antient poets, as well as to the rules cf decency al. 

| rell 
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religion, to make ſuch odious preferences. T am much 
ſurpriz'd therefore that he ſhould uſe ſuch an argument 
as this, 


Cloris, as-tu veu des Deeſſes 
Avoir un air fi facile & fi doux? 


Was not Aurora, and Venus, and Luna, and I know not 
how many more of the heathen Deities, too eaſy of ac- 
ceſs. to Tithonus, to Anchiſes, and to Endimion ? is 


there any thing more ſparkiſh and better-humour'd than 
Venus's accoſting her ſon in the deſerts of Libya? or 
than the behavior of Pallas to Diomedes, one of the moſt 
perfect and admirable pieces of all the Iliads ; where ſhe. 


condeſcends to raille him ſo agreeably ; and notwith- 
ſtanding her ſevere virtue, and all the enſigns of ma- 
jeſty, with which ſhe ſo terribly adorns herſelf, con- 
_ deſcends to ride with him in his chariot ? but the Odyſſeys 
are full of greater inſtances of condeſcenſion than this, 


This brings to mind that famous paſſage of Lucan, in 


whigh he prefers Cato to all the gods at once, 
 Viarix cauſa diis placuit, ſed victa Catoni. 


Which Brzbeuf has render'd ſo flatly, and which may be 
thus paraphras'd ; 


Heaven meanly with the conqueror did comply, 
But Cato rather than ſubmit would die. 


It is an anpardonable prefumprion in any ſort of reli- 
gion, to compliment their princes at the expence of their 
Deities. 


But letting that paſs, this whole Eclogue is but a long 


paraphraſe of a trite verſe in Virgil, and Homer. 1 
| 3 ec 
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Nec vox Hominem ſonat, O Dea certe. 


So true is that remark of the admirable earl of Roſ. 


common, if apply'd to the Romans, 2 1 fear, than 
to the Engliſh, ſince his own death. 


one ſterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, would thro' whole pages Au 


Another rule is, that the characters ſhould repreſent 


that ancient innocence, and unpratis'd plainneſs, which 
was then in the world. P. Rapin has gather'd many 

inſtances of this out of Theoeritas, and Virgil; and the 
reader can do it as well as himſelf. But Mr. F. tranſ- 


greſs'd this rule, when he hid himſelf in the thicket to 


liſten to the private diſcourſe of the two ſhepherdeſles. 
This is not only ill breeding at Verſailles; the Arcadian 
ſhepherdeſſes themſelves would have ſet their dogs 
upon one for ſuch an unpardonable piece of rudeneſs. 


A third rule is, that there ſhould be ſome ordonnance, 


ſome deſign, or little plot, which may deſerve the title 
of a paſtoral ſcene. This is every where obſerv'd by 
Virgil, and particularly remarkable in the firft Eclogue; 
the ſtandard of all Paſtorals; a beautiful landſcape pre- 
ſents it ſelf to your view, a ſhepherd with his flock 
around him, reſting ſecurely under a ſpreading beach, 
which farniſh'd the firſt food to our anceſtors. Another 
in a quite different ſituation of mind and circumftances, 
the ſun ſetting, the hoſpitality of the more fortunate 
ſhepherd, &c. And here Mr. F. ſeems not a little 
wanting. 

A fourth rule, and of great importance in this delicate 
ſort of writing, is, that there be choice diverſity of 
ſubjects; that the Eclogue, like a beautiful proſpe&, 
ſhould charm by its variety. Virgil is admirable in this 

point, 
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point, and far ſurpaſſes Theocritus, as he does every 
where, when judgment and contrivance have the prin- 
cipal part, 'The ſubje& of the firſt Paſtoral is hinted 
above. 

The ſecond contains the love of Coridon for Alexis, 
and the ſeaſonable reproach he gives himſelf, that he left 
his vines half prun'd, which according to the Roman 
Rituals, derived a curſe upon the fruit that grew upon 
it, whilſt he purſu'd an object undeſerving his paſſion. 

The third, a ſharp contention of two ſhepherds for the 
prize of poetry. 

The fourth contains the diſcourſe of a ſhepherd com- 
forting himſelf in a declining age, that a better was 
enſuing. 

The fifth a lamentation for a dead friend, the firſt 
draught of which is probably more antient than any of the 
Paſtorals now extant ; his brother being at firſt intended; 
but he afterwards makes his court to Auguſtus, by turn» 
ing it into an apotheoſis of Julius Cæſar. 

The ſixth is the Silenus. 

The ſeventh, another N diſpute, fr compos d 
at Mantua. 

The eighth is a deſcription of a deſpairing lover, and 
a magical charm: 

He ſets the ninth after all theſe, very modeſtly, becauſe 
it was particular to himſelf; and here he would have en- 
ded that work, if Gallus had not prevail'd upon him to 
add one more in his favour. 

Thus curious was Virgil in diverſifying his ſubjects. 

Zut Mr. F. is a great deal too uniform; begin where you 
pleaſe the ſubject is ſtill the ſame. We find it true what 
he Gu of himſelf, 


Toujours, toijours de 1 Amour. 


He ſeems to take Paſtorals and love · verſes for * ſame 
ing · 
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thing. Has human nature no other paſſion? does not 
fear, ambition, avarice, pride, a capricio of honour, and 
lazineſs itſelf often triumph over love? but this paſſion 
does all, not only in paſtorals, but in modern tragedies 
too. A hero can no more fight, or be ſick, or die, than 
he can be born, without a woman. But Dramaties have 
been compos'd in compliance to the humour of the age, 
and the prevailing inclination of the great, whoſe exam- 
ple has a more powerful influence, not only in the little 
court behind the ſcenes, but on the great theatre of the 
world. However, this inundation of love-verfes is not 
ſo much an effect of their amorouſneſs, as of immoderate 
ſelf love. This being the only ſort of poetry, in which 
the writer can, not only without cenſure, but even with 
commendation, talk of himſelf. There is generally 
more of the paſſion of Narciſſus, than concern for 
Chloris and Corinna, in this whole affair. Be pleas'd to 
look into almoſt any of thoſe writers, and you ſhall meet 
every where that eternal Moy, which the admirable 
Paſchal ſo judicioufly condemns. Homer can never be 
enough admired for this one ſo particular quality, that 
he never ſpeaks of himſelf, either in the Iliad, or the 
Ody ſſeys; and if Horace had never told us his genealogy, 
but left it to the writer of his life, perhaps he had not 
been a loſer by it. This conſideration might induce 
thoſe great critics, Varius and Tucca, to raze out the 
four firſt verſes of the ZEneis, in great meaſure, for the 
ſake of that unlucky Ille ego. But extraordinary genius's 
have a ſort of prerogative, which may diſpenſe tnem 
from laws, binding to ſubject wits. However, the 
ladies have the leſs reaſon to be pleas'd with thoſe ad- 
dreſſes, of which the poet takes the greateſt ſhare to him - 
ſelf. Thus the beau preſſes into their dreſſing-room, 
but it is not ſo much to adore their fair eyes, as to adjuſt 
his own Steenkirk and peruke, and ſet his countenance 
in their glaſs. . 
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A fifth rule, which one may hope will not be con- 
teſted, is, that the writer ſhould ſhew in his compoſitions, 
ſome competent ſkill of the ſubject matter, that which 
makes the character of perſons introduc'd. In this, as 
in all other points of learning, decency, and oeconomy 
of a poem, Virgil much excels his maſter Theocritus. 
The poet is better ſkill'd in huſbandry than thoſe that 
get their bread by it. He deſcribes the nature, the 
diſeaſes, the remedies, the proper places, and ſeaſons, 
of feeding, of watering their flocks ; the furniture, diet; 
the lodging and paſtimes of his ſhepherds. But the per- 
fons brought in by Mr. F. are ſhepherds in maſquerade, 
and handle their ſheep-hook as aukwardly, as they do 


their oaten reed. They ſanter about with their chers 


Moutons, but they relate as little to the buſineſs in hand, 
as the painter's dog, or a Dutch ſhip, does to the hiſtory 
deſign d. One would ſuſpe& ſome of them, that inſtead 
of leading out their ſheep into the plains of Mont-Briſon, 
and Marcilli, to the flowry banks of Lignon, or the 
Charante ; that they are driving directly à la Boucherie, 
to make money of them. I hope hereafter Mr. F. 
will chooſe his ſervants better. | 


A ſixth rule is, that as the ſtyle ought to be natural, 
clear, and elegant, it ſhould have ſome peculiar reliſh of 
the antient faſhion of writing. Parables in thoſe times 
were frequently us'd, as they are ſtill by the eaſtern na- 
tions, philoſophical queſtions, Enigma's, &c. and of 
this we find inſtances in the ſacred writings, in Homer, 
contemporary with king David, -in Herodotus, in the 
Greek tragedians ; this piece of antiquity is imitated by 
Virgil with great judgment and diſcretion : he has pro- 
pos'd one riddle, which has never yet been ſolv'd by any 

of his commentators, Tho' he knew the rules of rheto- 

ric, as well as Cicero himſelf, he conceals that {kill 

in his paſtorals, and keeps cloſe to the character of 
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antiquity : nor ought the connections and tranſitions to 
be very tri and regular; this would give the paſtorals 


an air of novelty; and of this neglect of exaR con- 


neftions, we have inſtances in the writings of the antient 
Chineſes, of the Jews and Greeks, in Pindar, and other 
writers of Dithyrambics, in the chorus's of Æſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. If Mr. F. and Ruæus had 
conſider'd this, the one would have ſpar'd his critique of 
the ſixth, and the other, his reflections upon the ninth 
paſtoral. The over ſcrupulous care of connections, 
makes the modern compoſitions oftentimes tedious and 


flat: and by the omiſſion of them it comes to paſs, that 


the Penſees of the incomparable Mr. Paſchal, and per- 


| haps Mr. Bruyere, are two of the moſt entertaining 
books which the modern French can boaſt of. Virgil, 


in this point, was not only faithful to the character of 
antiquity, but copies after nature herſelf. Thus a 
meadow, where the beauties of the ſpring are profuſely 
blended together, makes a more delightful proſpeR, 
than a curious Parterre of ſorted flowers in our gardens, 
and we are much more tranſported with the beauty of 
the heavens, and admiration of their creator, in a clear 
night, when we behold ſtars of all magnitudes, pro- 
miſcuouſly moving together, than if thoſe glorious 
lights were rank'd in their ſeveral orders, or reduc'd into 
the fineſt Geometrical figures. 


Another rule omitted by P. Rapin, as ſome of his are 


by me, for I do not deſign an intire treatiſe in this pre- 


face, is, that not only the ſentences ſhould be ſhort and 


ſmart, upon which account he juſtly blames the Italian, 
and French, as too talkative, but that the whole piece 
ſhould be ſo too. Virgil tranſgreſs'd this rule in his firſt 
Paſtorals, I mean thoſe which he compos'd at Mantua, 
but rectify'd the fault in his riper years. This appears 


by the Culex, which is as long as five of his Paſtorals 


put 
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put together. The greater part of thoſe he finiſh'd, 
have leſs than an hundred verſes, and but two of them 
exceed that number. But the Silenus, which he ſeems 


to have deſign'd for his maſter-piece, in which he intro- 


duces a god ſinging, and he too full of inſpiration (which 


is intended by that ebriety, which Mr. F. ſo unreaſonably 


ridicules) tho' it go thro” ſo vaſt a field of matter, and 


compriſes the mythology of near two thouſand years, 


conſiſts but of fifty lines; ſo that its brevity is no leſs ad- 


mirable, than the ſubje& matter; the noble faſhion of 


handling it, and the Deity ſpeaking. Virgil keeps up 
his characters in this reſpe& too, with the ſtricteſt de- 
cency. For poetry and paſtime was not the buſineſs of 


mens lives in thoſe days, but only their ſeaſonable recre- 


ation after neceſſary labours. And therefore the length 
of ſome of the modern Italian, and Engliſh compoſitions 
is againſt the rules of this kind of poeſy. 
I ſhall add ſomething very briefly, touching the verſi- 
fication of Paſtorals, tho' it be a mortifying conſideration to 
the moderns. Heroic verſe, as it is commonly call'd, was 
us'd by the Greeks is this ſort of poem, as very antient 
and natural: Lyrics, Iambits, &c. being invented after- 
wards: but there is ſo great a difference in the numbers, 
of which it may be compounded, that it may paſs rather 
for a Genus, than Species, of verſe. Whoſoever ſhall 
compare the numbers of the three following verſes, will 
quickly be ſenſible of the truth of this obſervation. 


Tityre, tu patulz rccubans ſub tegmine fagi. 
The firſt of the Georgics, 
Quid faciat ketas ſegetes, quo ſydere terram, 


and of the Rneis, 
„ Arma, 
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Arma, viramque cano, Trojz qui primus ab oris. 


The ſound of the verſes, is almoſt as different as the 


ſubjects. But the Greek writers of Paſtoral, uſually 
limited themſelves to the example of the firſt; which 
Virgil found ſo exceeding difficult, that he quitted it and 
left the honour of that part to Thebcritus. It is indeed 
probable, that what we improperly call rhyme, is the 
moſt antient ſort of poetry; and learned men have given 
good arguments for it; and therefore a French hiſtorian 
commits a groſs miſtake, when he attributes that inven- 


tion to a king of Gaul, as an Engliſh gentleman does, 


when he makes a Roman emperor the inventor of it. 
But the Greeks, who underſtood fully the force and 
power of numbers, ſoon grew weary of this childiſh 
ſort of verſe, as the younger Voſſius juſtly calls it, and 
therefore thofe rhyming hexameters, which Plutarch 
obſerves in Homer himſelf, ſeem to be the remains. of a 
barbarous age. Virgil had them in ſuch abhorrence, 
that he would rather make a falſe Syntax, than what we 
call a rhyme, Such a verſe as this 


Vir precor Uxori, frater ſuccurre Sorori, 


was paſſable in Ovid, but the acer ears | m 2 
court 2 not pardon Virgil for 


At Regina pyra. 


So that the principal ornament of modern Poetry, was 
accounted deformity by the Latins, and Greeks; it was 
they who invented the different termination of words, 
thoſe happy compoſitions, thoſe ſhort monoſyllables, 
thoſe tranſpoſitions for the elegance of the ſound and 


ſonſe, which are . ſo much in modern * 
: The 
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The French ſometimes crowd together ten or twelve 
monoſyllables, into one disjointed verſe; they may un- 
derſtand the nature of, but cannot imitate, thoſe won- 
derful Spondees of Pythagoras, by which he could ſud- 
denly pacify a man that was in a violent tranſport of 
anger; nor thoſe ſwift numbers of the prieſts of Cybele, 
which had the force to enrage the moſt ſedate and 
phleg matic tempers. Nor can any modern put into his 


own language the energy of that ſingle poem of Ca- 
tullus, 


Super alta vectus Atys, &c. 


Latin is but a corrupt diale& of Greek; and the French, 
Spaniſh, and Italian a corruption of Latin; and therefore 
a man might as well go about to perſuade me that 
vinegar is a nobler liquor than wine, as that the modern 
compoſitions can be as graceful and harmonious as the 
Latin itſelf. The Greek tongue very naturally falls into 
lambics, and therefore the, diligent reader may find fix 
or ſeven and twenty of them in thoſe accurate orations 
of Iſocrates. The Latin as naturally falls into Heroic; 
and therefore the beginning of Livy's hiſtory is half an 
hexameter, and that of Tacitus an intire one. * The 
Roman hiſtorian deſcribing the glorious effort of a colonel 
to break thro' a Brigade of the enemies, juſt after the 
defeat at Cannæ, falls, unknowingly, into a verſe not 
unworthy Virgil himſelf. 


| Hzc ubi dicta dedit, ſtringit gladium, cuneoque 
Facto per medi A 


Ours and the French can at beſt but fall into blank 


* Livy, | 
LS verſe, 
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verſe, which is a fault in proſe. The misfortune indeed 
is common to us both, but we deſerve more compaſſion, 
becauſe we are not vain of our barbarities. As age brings 
men back into the ſtate and infirmities of childhood, 
upon the fall of their empire, the Romans doted into 
rhyme, as appears ſufficiently by the hymns of the Latin 
church; and yet a great deal of the French poetry does 
hardly deſerve that poor title. I ſhall give an inſtance 
out of a poem which had the good luck to gain the prize 
in 1685, for the ſubject deſerv'd a woes pen. 


Tous les jours ce grand Roy des autres Roys Fexemple, 
S'quvre nouveau chemin au faiſte de un ton temple, &c. 


The judicious Malherbe exploded this ſort of verſe 
near eighty years ago. Nor can I forbear wondring at 
that paſſage of a famous Academician, in which he, 
molt compaſſionately, excuſes the antients for their not 
being ſo exact in their compoſitions, as the modern 
French, becauſe they wanted a Dictionary, of which 
the French are at laſt happily provided. If De- 
moſthenes and Cicero had been ſo lucky as to have had 
a Dictionary, and ſuch a patron as cardinal Richelieu, 
perhaps they might have aſpir'd to the honour of 
Balzac's legacy of ten pounds, Le prix de l Eloquence. 

On the contrary, I dare aſſert that there are hardly 
ten lines in either of thoſe great orators, or even in the 
catalogue of Homer's ſhips, which are not more harmo- 
nious, more truly Rythmical, than moſt of the French 
or Engliſh ſonnets; and therefore they loſe, at leaſt, one 
half of their native beauty by tranſlation. 

I cannot but add one remark on this occaſion, that 
the French verſe is oftentimes not ſo much as rhyme, in 
the loweſt ſenſe; for the childiſh repetition of the ſame 
note cannot be call'd muſic ; ſuch inſtances are infinite, 
as in the forecited poem 
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Epris Trophee cache ; 
Mepris Orphee cherche. 


Mr. Boileau himſelf has a great deal of this h, 
not by his own negle&, but purely by the faultineſs and 
poverty of the French tongue. Mr. F. at laſt goes 
into the exceſſive Paradoxes of Mr. Perrault, and boaſts 
of the vaſt number of their excellent ſongs, preferring 
them to the Greek and Latin. But an antient writer of 
as good credit has aſſur'd us, that ſeven lives would 
hardly ſuffice to read over the Greek Odes ; but a few 
weeks would be ſufficient, if a man were ſo very idle as 
to read over all the French. In the mean time, I 


ſhould be very glad to ſee a catalogue of but fifty of 


theirs with 
Exact propriety of word and thought. 


Notwithſtanding all the high encomiums and mutual 
gratulations which they give one another; for I am far 


from cenſuring the whole of that illuſtrious ſociety, to 


which the learned world is much oblig'd, after all 
thoſe golden dreams at the L'Ouvre, that their pieces 
will be as much valu'd ten or twelve ages hence, as the 
antient Greek, or Roman, I can no more get it into my 
head, that they will laſt ſo long, than I could believe 
the learned Dr. H—— K. [of the royal ſociety,] if he 
ſhould pretend to ſhew me a butterflye that had liv'd a 
thouſand winters. 

When Mr. F. wrote his Eclogues, he was ſo far from 


equalling Virgil or Theocritus, that he had ſome pains 


to take before he could underſtand in what the principal 
beauty, and graces of their writings do conſiſt. 


1 i. 


* Eſſay of poetry, 
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Spectator. 


N courts licentious, and a ſhameleſs ſtage, 
How long the war ſhall wit with virtue wage? 
Inchanted by this proſtituted fair, 

Our youth run headlong in the fatal ſnare; 

In height of rapture claſp unheeded pains, 

And ſuck pollution thro' their tingling veins. 


Thy ſpotleſs thoughts unſhock'd the prieſt may hear 


And the pure veſtal in her boſom wear. 
To conſcious bluſhes and diminiſh'd pride, 


Thy glaſs betrays what treach'rous love would hide; 


Nor harſh thy precepts, but infus'd by ſtealth, 
Pleaſe while they cure, and cheat us into health. 
Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 

And with his tailor ſhare the fopling's heart : 
Laſh'd in thy ſatire, the penurious cit 

Laughs at himſelf, and finds no harm in wit: 
From felon gam'ſters the raw ſquire is free, 

And Britain owes her reſcu'd oaks to thee. 

His miſs the frolick viſcount dreads to toaſt, 

Or his third cure the ſhallow templar boaſt; 

And the raſh fool who ſcorn'd the beaten road, 
| Dares quake at thunder, and confeſs his — 


The brainleſ fripling, who, expell'd the town, 
 Damn'd the ſtiff college and pedantic gov/n, | 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb, and thrice a week 
Spells uncouth Latin and pretends to Greek. 

A ſantring tribe! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 

With yea and no in ſenates hold debates: 


To the fappoſed Author of the 


At 
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At length deſpis'd each to his fields retires, 

Firſt with the dogs, and king amidſt the {quires ; 5 
From pert to ſtupid finks ſupinely down, 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 


Such readers ſcorn'd, thou wing'ſt thy daring flight 
Above the ftars, and tread'ſt the fields of light; | 
Fame, heav'n and hell, are thy exalted theme, 

And viſions ſuch as Jove himſelf might dream; 
Man ſunk to ſlav'ry, tho' to glory born, 


Heav'n's pride when upright, and depray'd his ſcorn. 


Such hints alone could Britiſh Virgil lend, 
And thou alone deſerve from ſuch a friend: 
A debt fo borrow'd, is illuſtrious ſhame, 
And fame when ſhar'd with him is double fame. 
So fluſh'd with ſweets, by beauty's queen beſtow*d, 
With more than mortal charms ZEneas glow'd. 
Such gen'rous ſtrifes Eugene and Marlbro' try, 
And as in glory, ſo in friendſhip vie. 


Permit theſe lines by thee to live nor blame 
A muſe that pants and languiſhes for fame; 
That fears to ſink when humbler themes ſhe ſlings, 
Loſt in the maſs of mean forgotten things : 
Receiv'd by thee, I prophely, my rhimes 
The praiſe of virgins in ſucceeding times: 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds ſhall ſee, 
But ſtand protected, as inſpir d, by thee. 


So ſome bank ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, 
| Jove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies ; 

Thro' the new pupil foſt'ring juices flow, 

Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to blow 
Aloft ; immortal reigns the plant unknown, 
With borrow'd life, and vigour not his own. 
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A Poem to his Excellency the Lord Privy 
| Seal, on the Proſpect of Peace. 


Ontending kings, and fields of death, too long 
Have been the ſubject of the Britiſh ſong. 
Who hath not read of fam'd Ramillia's plain, 
Bavaria's fall, and Danube choak'd with ſlain 
Exhaulted themes! a gentler note I raiſe, 

And ſing returning peace in ſofter lays. 

Their fury quell'd, and martial rage allay'd, 

I wait our heroes in the ſylvan ſhade : 

Diſbanded hoſts are imag'd ro my mind, 

And warring pow'rs in friendly leagues combin'd, 
While eaſe and pleaſure make the nations ſmile, 
And heav'n and Anna bleſs Britannia's iſle. 


Well ſends our Queen her mitred Briſtol forth, 
For early counſels fam'd, and long-try'd worth, 
Who, thirty rolling years, had oft with held 
The Suede and Saxon from the duſty field ; 
Compleatly form'd to heal the chriſtian wounds, 

To name the kings, and give each kingdom bounds, 
The face of ravag'd nature to repair, 
By leagues to ſoften earth, and heav*n by pray 'r, 
To gain by love, where rage and ſlaughter fail, 
And make the croſier o'er the ſword prevail. 


So when great Mofes, \ with Jehovah's wand, 
Had ſcatter'd plagues o'er ſtubborn Pharaoh's land, 
Now ſpread an hoſt of Iocuſts round the ſhore, 
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Plenty and gladneſs mark'd the prieſt of god, 
And ſudden almonds ſhot from Aaron's rod. 


8 0 


O thou, from whom theſe bounteous bleſſings flow, 
To whom, as chief, the hopes of peace we owe, 
For next to thee, the man whom kings contend 
To ſtyle companion, and to make their friend, 
Great Strafford, rich in every courtly grace, 

With joy ful pride accepts the ſecond place. 

From Britain's iſle, and Ifis* ſacred ſpring 

One hour, oh! liſten while the muſes ſing. 
Though miniſters of mighty monarchs wait, 

With beating hearts, to learn their maſter's fate, 
One hour forbear to ſpeak thy Queen's commands, 
Nor think the world, thy charge, neglected ſtands ; 
The bliſsful proſpeAs in my verſe difplay'd, 

May lure the ſtubborn, the deceiv'd perſuade, 
Ev'n thou to peace ſhalt ſpeedier urge the way, 
And more be haſten'd by this ſhort delay, 
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A Poem on the Proſpect of Peace. 


HE haughty Gaul, in ten campaigns o' erthrown, 
Now ceas'd to think the weſtern world his own. 

Oft had he mourn'd his boaſting leaders bound, | 
And his proud bulwarks ſmoaking on the ground; 
In vain with pow'rs renew'd he fill'd the plain, 
Made tim*rous vows, and brib'd the ſaints in vain ; 
As oft his legions did the fight decline, 
Lurk'd in the trench, and ſkulk'd behind the line. 
Before his eyes the fancy'd javelin gleams, 
At feaſts he ſtarts, and ſeems dethron'd in dreams, 
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On glory paſt reflects with ſecret pain, 
On mines exhauſted, and on millions ſlain. 


To Britain's Queen the ſcepter'd ſuppliant bends 
To her his crowns and infant race commends, 
Who grieves her fame with chriſtian blood to buy, 
Nor aſks for glory at a price ſo high, 
At her decree the war ſuſpended ſtands, 
And Britain's heroes hold their lifted hands, 
Their open brows no threat'ning frowns diſguiſe, 
But gentler paſſions ſparkle | in their eyes. 
The Gauls, who never in their courts could find 
Such temper'd fire with manly beauty join d, 
Doubt if they're thoſe, whom dreadful to the view 
In forms ſo fierce their fearful fancies drew, 
At whoſe dire names ten thouſand widows preſt 
Their helpleſs orphans clinging to the breaſt. 
In filent rapture each his foe ſurveys, 
They vow firm friendſhip, and give mutual ade. 
Brave minds, howe'er at war, are ſecret friends, 
Their gen'rous diſcord with the battle ends; 
In peace they wonder whence diſſention roſe, 
And aſk how ſouls ſo like could e'er be foes. 
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Methinks I hear more friendly ſhouts rebound, 
And ſocial clarions mix their ſprightly ſound, 
The Britiſh flags are furl'd, her troops diſband, 
And ſcatter'd armies ſeek their native land. 

The hardy vet'ran, proud of many a ſcar, 

The manly charms and honours of the war, 
Who hop'd to ſhare his friend's illuſtrious doom, 
And in the battle find a ſoldier's tomb, 

Leans on his ſpear to take his farewell view, 
And ſighing bids the glorious camp adieu. 
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Ye gen'rous fair, receive the brave with ſmiles, | 
O'er-pay their ſleepleſs nights, and crown their toils; 
Soft beauty is the gallant ſoldier's due, 
For you they conquer, and they bleed for you. 


In vain Sm Gaul with boaſtful Spain conſpires, 
When Engliſh valour Engliſh beauty fires ; 


- The nations dread your eyes, and kings deſpair 


Of chiefs ſo brave, till they have nymphs ſo fair. 


See the fond wife, in tears of tranſport drown'd, 
Hugs her rough lord, and weeps o'er ev'ry wound, 
Hangs on the lips that fields. of blood relate, 

And ſmiles, or trembles at his various fate. 

Near the full bowl he draws the fancy'd line, 
And marks feign'd trenches in the flowing A 
Then ſets th' inveſted fort before her eyes, 
And mines, that whirl'd battallions to the ſkies; 
His little liſt ning progeny turn pale, 24 abs 
And beg again to hear the dreadful tale. 


Such dire atchieyements lings the bard; that tells 
Of palfrey d dames, bold knights, and magie f peda, 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms o'er-throw, 
And cleave a giant at a random blow, 3 
Slay paynime vile, that force the fair, and tame 
'The goblin's fury ah the * 2 flame. pete 
Our eager 0 to diſtant nations run, 
To viſit fields their valiant fathers won; | 
From Flandria's ſhore their country's fame they trace, 
Till far Germania ſhews her blaſted face. 
Th' exulting Briton aſks his mournful guide, 
Where his hard fate the loſt Bavaria try'd: 
Where Stepney grav'd the ſtone to Anna's fame, 
He points to Blenheim, once a vulgar name; 
| : Here 


„ 
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Here fled the Houſhold, there did Tallard yield, 
Here Marlbrough turn'd the fortune of the field; 
On thoſe ſteep banks, near Danube's raging flood 
The Gauls thrice ſtarted back, and trembling ſtood: 
When, Churchill's arm perceiv'd, they ſtood not long, 
But plung'd amidſt the waves, a defp'rate throng, 


Crowds whelm'd on crowds daſh'd wide the watry bed; 
And drove the current to its diſtant head. 


As when by Raphael's, or by Kneller's hands 
A warlike courſer on the canvas ſtands, 
Such as on Landen bleeding Ormond bore, 
Or ſet young Ammon on the Granic ſhore ; 
If chance a gen'rous ſteed the work behold, 8 
He ſnorts, he neighs, he champs the foamy gold: 
So, Hocſtet ſeen, tumultuous paſſions rowl, 
And hints of glory fire the Briton's ſoul, 
In fancy'd flights he ſees the troops engage, 
And all the tempeſt of the battle rage. 


Charm me, ye pow'rs, with ſcenes leſs nobly bright 
Far humbler thoughts th' inglorious muſe — 4 
Content to ſee the horrors of the field 
By plough-ſhares levell'd, or in flow'rs conceal'd, 

Oer ſhatter'd walls may creeping ivy twine, 
And graſs luxuriant cloath the harmleſs mine, 
Tame flocks aſcend the breach without a wound, 
Or crop the baſtion, now a fruitful ground; 

While ſhepherds ſleep, along the rampart laid, 
Or pipe beneath the formidable ſhade. 


Who was the man? oblivion blaſt his name, 
Torn out, and blotted from the liſt of fame! 
Who fond of lawleſs rule, and proudly brave, - 
Firſt ſunk the filial ſubject to a ſlave, 
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Ye gen'rous fair, receive the brave with ſmiles, 
O'er-pay their ſleepleſs nights, and crown their toils ; 
Soft beauty is the gallant ſoldier's due, 

For you they conquer, and they bleed for you. 
In vain proud Gaul with boaſtful Spain conſpire, 
When Engliſh valour Engliſh beauty fires ; 


The nations dread your eyes, and kings deſpair 


Of chiefs ſo brave, till they have nymphs ſo fair. 


See the fond wife, in tears of tranſport drown'd, 
Hugs her rough lord, and weeps o'er ev'ry wound, 
Hangs on the lips that fields. of blood relate, 

And ſmiles, or trembles at his various fate. 

Near the full bowl he draws the fabcy'd line, 
And marks feign'd trenches in the flowing wine, 
Then ſets th' inveſted fort before her eyes, 

And mines, that whirl'd battallions to the fies; 
His little liſt ning progeny turn pale, | 
And beg again to hear the dreadful tale. 


Such dire atchieyements ſin 25 the bard, that tells 
Of palfrey d dames, bold knights, and magic ſ wo 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms 0'er-throw, 
And cleave a giant at a random blow, 


| Slay paynime vile, that force the fair, and tame | 


The goblin's fury and the agen, s flame. 


Our eager SY to diſtant nations run, 
To viſit fields their valiant fathers won; 
From Flandria's ſhore their country's fame they trace, 
Till far Germania ſhews her blaſted face. 
Th' exulting Briton aſks his mournful guide, 
Where his hard fate the loſt Bavaria try'd: 
Where Stepney grav'd the ſtone to Anna's fame, 


He points to Blenheim, once a vulgar name; 
Her? 
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Here fled the Houſhold, there did Tallard yield, 
Here Marlbrough turn'd the fortune of the field ; 
On thoſe ſteep banks, near Danube's raging flood 
The Gauls thrice ſtarted back, and trembling ſtood: 
When, Churchill's arm perceiv'd, they ſtood not long, 
But plung'd amidſt the waves, a deſp'rate throng, 


Crowds whelm'd on crowds daſh'd wide the watry bed; 
And drove the current to its diſtant head. 


As when by Raphael's, or by Kneller's hands 
A warlike courſer on the canvas ſtands, | 
Such as on Landen bleeding Ormond bore, 

Or ſet young Ammon on the Granic ſhore z 

If chance a gen'rous ſteed the work behold, 

He ſnorts, he neighs, he champs the foamy gold: 
So, Hocſtet ſeen, tumultuous paſſions rowl, 

And hints of glory fire the Briton's ſoul, 

In fancy'd flights he ſees the troops engage, 

And all the tempeſt of the battle rage. 


Charm me, ye pow'rs, with ſcenes leſs nobly bright 
Far humbler thoughts th' inglorious muſe GS, 
Content to ſee the horrors of the field 

By plough-ſhares levell'd, or in flow'rs conceal'd. 

O'er ſhatter'd walls may creeping ivy twine, 

And graſs luxuriant cloath the harmleſs mine, 

Tame flocks aſcend the breach without a wound, 

Or crop the baſtion, now a fruitful ground; 

While ſhepherds ſleep, along the rampart laid, 

Or pipe beneath the formidable ſhade, 


Who was the man ? oblivion blaſt his name, 
Torn out, and blotted from the liſt of fame ! 
Who fond of lawleſs rule, and proudly brave, - 
Firſt ſunk the filial ſubjeRt to a ſlave, 
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His neighbour $ realms by frapds, qu-kingly gain'd 1 
In guiltleſs blood the ſacred ermine ſtain'd, Fre 
Laid ſchemes for death, to laughter turn'd his heart, To 
And hitted marder to the rules of art. An 
He 

Ab! curſt ambition, to thy lures we owe Ali 


All the great ills, that mortals bear below. 
Curſt by the hind, when to the ſpoil he yields 


His year's whole ſweat, and vainly ripen'd fields; 


Curſt by the maid, torn from her lover's ſide, 


When left a widow, though not yet a bride; 
By mothers curſt, when floods of tears they ſhed, 


And ſcatter uſeleſs roſes on the dead. 

Oh ſacred Briftol- then what darigers | prove 
The arte, thou ſmil'ſt on with paternal love? 
Then, mix mix d with rubbiſh by the brutal foes, 


In vain the marble breaths, the canvas glows ; RE? 


To ſhades obſcure the glitt ring ſword purſues 
The gentle poet, and defenceleſs muſe. 
A voice, like thine alone, might then aſſwage 


The warrior's fory „and 8 e his rage 3. 


To hear debe ht the fierce. Vandal ſtand, 
And fling the 0 


ſabre from kj hang, 


Far hence be ariv? n to Scythia! s formy ſhore 
The drum's harſh muſic, and the cannonꝭs roar:; 
Let grim Bellona haunt. the lawleſs, plain, 
Where Tartar clans, and grizly Coſſacks reigns 
Let the ſteel d Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins Taviſh'd with relentleſs. eyes, | 


To death grey heads and ſmiling infants doom, 


Nor ſpare the promiſe of the pregnant womb, 
O'er waſted kingdoms ſpread his wide command, 


The ſavage Jorg: of an unpeopled land. 


Her 
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Her gulltleſs glory juſt Britannia draws 
From pure religion, and impartial laws, 
To Europe's wounds a mother's aid ſhe brings, 
And holds in equal ſcales the rival kings: 
Her gen'rous ſons in choiceſt gifts abound, 
Alike in arms, alilee in arts renown'd. 


As when ſweet Venus, ſo the fable ings; 
Awak'd by Nereids, from' the' ocean ſprings, 
With ſmiles ſhe ſees the threat' ning billows riſe, 
Spreads ſinooth the ſurge, and elears the louring ſkies, 
Light, o'er the deep; with flut'ring Cupids crown'd, 9. 
The pearly couch and ſilver turtles bound; 5 
Her treſſes ſned ambroſial odours round. 


Amidſt the world of waves ſo ſtands ſerene 
Britannia's iſle, the ocean's ſtately queen; 
In vain the nations have conſpir'd her fall, 
Her trench the ſea, and fleets her floating wall: 
Defenceleſs barks, her pow'rful navy near, 
Have only waves and hurricanes to fear. 
What bold invader, or what land oppreſt 
Hath not her anger quell'd, her aid redreſt! 
Say, where have e'er her union-croſſes ſail'd, 
But much her arms, her juſtice more prevail'd! 
Her labours are to plead th” almig hty's cauſe, 
Her pride to teach th* untam'd barbarian laws: 
Who conquers, wins by brutal ſtrength the prize; 
But 'tis a godlike work to civilize. _ 


Have we forgot how from great Ruſſia's throne 
The king, whoſe pow'r half Europe's regions own, 
Whoſe ſcepter waving, with one ſhout ruſh forth 
In ſwarms the harneſs'd millions of the north, 
Through realms of ice purſu'd his tedious way 
To court our friendſhip; and our fame ſurvey? 
; M 2 Hlenee 
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Hence the rich prize of uſeful arts he bore, 
And round his empire ſpread the learned ſtore : 
T' adorn old realms is more than new to raiſe, 
His country's parent is a monarch's praiſe. 

His bands now march in juſt array to war, 

And Caſpian gulphs unuſual navies bear ; 

With Runic lays Smolenſko's foreſts ring, 
And wond'ring Volga hears the muſes ſing. 
Did not the painted kings of India greet 

Our Queen, and lay their ſceptres at her feet! 
Chiefs who full bowls of hoſtile blood had quaff d, 
Fam'd for the javelin, and invenom'd ſhaft, 
Whoſe haughty brows made ſavages adore, 
Nor bow'd to leſs than ſtars, or ſun before. 
Her pitying ſmile accepts their ſuppliant claim, 
And adds four monarchs to the chriſtian name. 


Bleſt uſe of pow'r! O virtuous pride in kings! 
And like his bounty, whence dominion ſprings ! 
Which o'er new worlds makes heav'n's indulgence ſhine, 
And ranges myriads under laws divine! 
Well bought with all that thoſe ſweet regions hold, 
With groves of ſpices, and with mines of gold. 


vey 


Fearleſs our merchant now purſues his gain, 
t And roams ſecurely o'er the boundleſs main. 

| Now o' er his head the polar beam he ſpies, 

| And freezing ſpangles of the Lapland ſkies, 

| Now ſwells his canvas to the ſultry line, 

| With glitt'ring ſpoils where Indian grotto's ſhine, 
| Where fumes of incenſe glad the ſouthern ſeas, 

| And wafted citron ſcents the balmy breeze. 

. Here nearer ſuns prepare the rip'ning gem, 

| | To grace great Anne's imperial diadem, 

And here the ore, whoſe melted maſs ſhall yield 
On faithful coins each memorable field, 


Which, 


S 
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Which, mix'd with medals of immortal Rome, 
May clear diſputes, and teach the times to come. 


In circling beams ſhall godlike Anna glow, 
And Churchill's ſword hang o'er the proſtrate foe, 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm plattoon, and Lumly's faithful band, 
Bold Mordaunt in Iberian trophies dreſt, 
'And Campbel's dragon on his dauntleſs breaſt, 
Great Ormond's deeds on Vigo's ſpoils enroll'd, 
And Guiſcard's knife on Harley's Chili gold. 
And if the muſe, O Briſtol, might decree, | 
Here Granville noted by the lyre ſhould be, { 
The lyre for Granville, and the croſs for thee. 


Such are the honours grateful Britain pays, 
So patriots merit, and ſo monarchs praiſe. 
O'er diſtant times ſuch records ſhall prevail, 
When Engliſh numbers, antiquated, fail : 
A trifling ſong the muſe can only yield, 
And ſooth her ſoldiers panting from the field, 
To ſweet retirements ſee them ſafe convey'd, 
And raiſe their battles in the rural ſhade. | 
From fields of death to Woodſtock's peaceful glooms, 
The poet's haunt, Britannia's hero comes 
Begin, my muſe, and ſoftly touch the ſtring : 
Here Henry lov'd ; and Chaucer learn'd to fing, 


Hail fabled grotto! hail Elyſian ſoil! 
Thou faireſt ſpot of fair Britannia's iſle ! 
Where kings of oid, conceal'd, forgot the throne, 
And beauty was content to ſhine unknown, 
Where love and war by turns pavilions rear, 
And Henry's bow'rs near Blenheim's dome appear! 
The weary'd champion lull in ſoft alcoves, 
The nobleſt boaſt of thy romantic groves. 
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Oft, if the muſe preſage, ſhall he be ſean 
By Roſamonda fleeting o'er the green, 
In dreams be hail'd by heroes' mighty ſhades, 


And hear old Chaucer warble through the glatles, 
O'er the fam' dechaing vaults his name ſhall bound, 


And hill to bill reteſt the la fie ſound. 


Here, here at leaſt thy — 6a arms « give o'er, 
Nor, one world conquer'd, fondly with for more. 
Vice of grea; ſouls alone! O thirſt of fame! 
The muſe admires it, while ſhe ſtrives to blame. 
Thy toils be now to chaſe the bounding deer, 
Or view the coujers ſtretch in wild career: 

*. lovely iceye ſhall ſoot thy ſoul to reſt 
And wear each dreadful image from thy breaſt ; 
With pleaſare, by thy conqueils ſhalt thou ſee 
Thy Queen triumphant, and all Europe free; 
No cares henceforth mall thy repoſe deſtroy, 
But what thou giv'ſt We! world, * elf. nn 


Sweet ſolitudg 1: Ee life" $ 825 aa are e paſt, 
Howe'er we range, in thee we ſix at laſt, * 
Toſt through tempeliuous leas, tlie voyage 158 | 
Pale we look hack, and bleſs thy friendly ſhore. 
Our own ſtrict judges our pz't life we ſcan, 
And afk if glory hath enlarg'd the ſpan: © 

If bright the praſpect, we the grave defy, 


Truſt future ages, and contented die. 


When ſtrangers fk fav diſtant climes thatt come, 


To view the pomp of this triumphant dome, 
Where rear'd alaft diſſembling trophies ſtand, 
And breathing lahours of the ſculptor's hand, 
Where Kneller's art ſhall paiat the flying Gaul, 
And Bourbon's es _ 1 ll the 1 _ 
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Heirs of thy blood ſhall o'er their bounteous board 

Fix Europe's guard, thy monumental ſword, 

Banners that 'oft have wav'd on conquer'd walls, 

And trumps, that drown'd the groans of gaſping Gauls. 
Fair dames ſhall oft, with curious eye, explore 

The coſtly robes that ſlaughter'd gen'rals wore, 

Rich trappings from the Danube's whirlpools brought, 
Heſperian nuns the gorgeous broid'ry wrought. 

Belts tiff with gold, the Boian horſe-man's pride, 

And Gaul's fair flow'rs, in human crimſon dy'd. 

Of Churchill's race perhaps ſome lovely boy 

Shall mark the burnifh'd ſteel that hangs oh high, 

Shall gaze tranſported on it's glitt'ring charms, 

And reach it ſtruggling with unequal arms, 

By ſigns the drum's tumultuous ſound requeſt, _ 
Then ſeek, in ftarts, the huſhing mother's s breaſt, 


So, in the painter's animated frame, 
Where Mars embraces the ſoft Paphian dame, 
The little Loves in ſport his fauchion wield, 
Or join their ſtrength to heave his pond'rous ſhield : 
One ſtrokes the plame in Tityon's gore embru'd, 
And one the ſpear, that reeks with Typhon's blood, 
Another's infant brows the helm ſuſtain, _ 
He nods his creſt, and frights the ſhrieking train. 


Thus, the rude tempeſt of the field o'er blown, 
Shall whiter rounds of ſmiling years rowl on, 
Our victors, bleſt in peace, forget their wars, 
Enjoy paſt dangers, and abſolve the ſtars. 
But oh! what ſorrows ſhall bedew your urns, 
Ve honour'd ſhades, whom widow'd Albien mourns ! 
If your thin forms yet diſcontented moan, 
And haunt the mangled manſions, once your own, 
Behold what flow'rs the pious muſes ſtrow, 
And tears, which in the midſt of triumph flow, 
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Cypreſs and bays your envy'd brows ſurround, | 
Your names the tender matron's heart ſhall wound, 
And the ſoft maid grow penſive at the ſound. 


Accept, great Anne, the tears their mem'ry draws, 
Who nobly periſh'd in their ſov'raign's cauſe: 
For thou in pity bid'ſt the war give o'er, 
Mourn'ſt thy ſlain heroes, nor wilt venture more. 
Vaſt price of blood on each victorious day 
But Europe's freedom doth that prize repay. - 
Lamented triumphs ! when one breath muſt tell 
That Marlbrough conquer'd, and that Dormer fell. 


Great Queen! whoſe names firikes haughty monarchs 
On whoſe juſt ſcepter hangs Europa's ſcale, pale, 
Whoſe arm like mercy wounds, decides like fate, 

On whoſe decree the nations anxious wait: 
From Albion's cliffs thy wide extended hand 
dhall o'er the main to far Peru command, 

So vaſt a tract whoſe wide domain ſhall run 
It's circling ſkies ſhall ſee no ſetting ſun. 

Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 
And ſavage Indians ſwear by Anna's name, 
The line and poles ſhall own thy rightful ſway, 

And thy commands the ſever'd globe obey, 


Round the vaſt ball thy new dominions chain 

The watry kingdoms, and controul the main, 

Magellan's ſtraits to Gibraltar they j Join, 

Acroſs the eas a formidable line; 

The fight of adverſe Gaul we fear no more, 

But pleas'd ſee Dunkirk, now a guiltleſs ſhore ; 

In vain great Neptune tore the narrow ground, 

And meant his waters for Britannia's bound, 

Her giant Genius takes a mighty ſtride, 


And few his foot beyond th incroaching tide, 
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On either bank the land it's maſter knows, 
And in the midſt the ſubject ocean flows. 


So near proud Rhodes, acroſs the raging flood, 
Stapendous form ! the vaſt Coloſſus ſtood, 
While at one foot their thronging gallies ride, 
A whole hour's ſail ſcarce reach'd the further ſide 
Betwixt his brazen thighs, in looſe array, 
Ten thouſand ſtreamers on the billows play. 


By Harley's counſel Dunkirk now reſtor'd 
To Britain's empire, owns her ancient lord. 
In him transfus'd his godlike father reigns, 
Rich in the blood which ſwell'd that patriot's veins, 
Who boldly faithful met his ſov'reign's frown, 
And ſcorn'd for gold to yield th' important town. 
His ſon was born the raviſh'd prey to claim, 
And France ſtill trembles at an Harley's name. 


A fort ſo dreadful to our Engliſh ſhore, 

Our fleets ſcarce fear'd the ſands or tempeſts more, 
Whoſe vaſt expences to ſuch ſums amount, 

That the tax'd Gaul ſcarce furniſh'd out th' account, 
Whoſe walls ſuch bulwarks, ſuch vaſt tow'rs reſtrain, 
It's weakeſt ramparts are the rocks and main, 

His boaſt great Louis yields, and cheaply buys 

Thy friendſhip, Anna, with the mighty prize. 
Holland repining, and in grief caſt down, 

Sees the new glories of the Britiſh crown : 

Ah! may they ne'er provoke thee to the fight, 

Nor foes, more dreadful than the Gaul, invite, 

Soon may they hold the olive, ſoon aſſwage 

Their ſecret murmurs, nor call forth thy rage 

To rend their banks, and pour, at one command, 
Thy realm, the ſea, o'er their precarious land. 
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Henceforth be thine, vice-gerent of the ſkies, 
Scorn'd worth to raiſe, and vice in robes chaſtiſe, 
To dry the orphan's tears, and from the bar 
Chaſe the brib'd judge, and huſh the wordy war, 
Deny the curſt blaſphemer's tongue to rage, 

And turn God's fury from an impious age. 

Bleſt change ! the ſoldier's late deſtroying hand 

Shall rear new temples in his native land, 
Miſtaken zealots ſhall with fear behold, 

And beg admittance in our ſacred fold ; 

On her own works the pious Queen ſhall ſmile, 

And turn her cares upon her fav'rite iſle. 
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So the keen bolt a warrior angel aims, 
Array'd in clouds, and wrapt in mantling flames, 
He bears a tempeſt on his ſounding wings, 
And his red arm the forky vengeance flings ; 
At length, heav'n's wrath appeas'd, he quits the war, 
To row! his orb, and guide his deſtin'd ſtar, 
To ſhed kind fate, and lucky hours beſtow, 
And ſmile propitious on the world below. 


Around thy throne ſhall faithful nobles wait, 
Theſe guard the church, and thoſe direct the ſtate. 
To Briſtol, graceful in maternal tears, 

The church her tow'ry forehead gently rears, 
She begs her-pious ſon t' aſſert her cauſe, 

| Defend her rights, and re enforce her laws, 
With holy zeal the ſacred work begin, 
To bend the ſtubborn, and the meek to win. 


Our Oxford's earl in careful thought ſhall ſtand, 
To raiſe his Queen, and fave a ſinking land. 
The wealthieſt globe to rav'nous Spaniards known = 
He marks and makes the golden world our own, 


Con- 
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Content with hands unfoil'd to guard the prize, 
And keep the ſtore with CTY eyes. 


So round the tree, that bore Heſperian gold, 
The ſacred watch lay carPd in many a fold, 
His eyes up-rearing to th' untaſted prey, 

The ſleepleſs guardian waſted life away. 


Beneath the peaceful olives, rais'd by you, 

Her ancient pride ſhall ev'ry art renew, 

The arts with you fam'd Harcourt ſhall defend, 

And courtly Bolingbroke the muſe's friend. | 

With piercing eye ſome ſearch where nature plays, 

And trace the watiton through her darkſome maze, 

Whence health from herbs ; from ſeeds how groves begun, 

How vital ſtreams in circling eddies run. 

Some teach why round the ſun the ſpheres advance, 

In the fix'd meaſures of their myſtic dance, 

How tides, when heav'd by preſſing moons, o'erflow, 

And ſun- born Iris paints her ſhow'ry bow. 

In happy chains our daring language bound, 

Shall ſport no more in arbitrary found, 

But buſkin'd bards henceforth ſhall wiſely rage, 

And Grecian plans reform Britannia's ſtage : 

Till Congreve bids her ſmile, Auguſta ſtands, 

And longs to weep when flowing Rowe commands. 1 

Britain's Spectators ſhall their ſtrength combine N 

To mend our morals, and our taſte refine, 

Fight virtue's cauſe, ſtand up in wit's defence, 

Win us from vice, and laugh us into ſenſe. 

Nor, Prior, haſt thou huſh'd the trump in vain, 

Thy lyre ſhall now revive her mirthful train, 

New tales ſhall now be told; if right I ſee, 

The ſoul of Chaucer is reſtor'd in thee. 

Garth, in majeſtick numbers, to the ſtars 

Shall raiſe mock-heroes, and fantaſtic wars ; | 
a . Like 
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Like the young ſpreading laurels, Pope, thy name 
Shoots up with ſtrength, and riſes into fame; 
With Philips ſhall the peaceful vallies ring, 
And Britain hear a ſecond Spenſer ſing. 
That much-lov'd youth, whom Utrecht's walls confine, 
To Briſtol's praiſes ſhall his Strafford's join : 
He too, from whom attentive Oxford draws 
Rules for juſt thinking, and poetic laws, 
To growing bards his learned aid ſhall lend, 

The ſtricteſt critic, and the kindeſt friend. 
_ Ev'n mine, a baſhful muſe, whoſe rude eſſays 
Scarce hope for pardon, not aſpire to praiſe, 
Cheriſh'd by you in time may grow to fame, 
And mine ſurvive with Briſtol's glorious name. 


Fir'd with the views this glitt'ring ſcene diſplays, 
And ſmit with paſſion for my country's praiſe, 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where ſacred Ifis rowls her ancient ftream ; 
In cloyſter'd domes the great Philippa's pride, 
Where learning blooms, while fame and worth preſide, 
Where the fifth Henry arts and arms was taught, | 
And Edward form'd his Creſſy, yet unfought, 
| Where laurel'd bards have ſtruck the warbling ſtrings, 
The ſeat of ſages, and the nurſe of kings. 
Here thy commands, O Lancaſter, inflame 
My eager breaſt to raiſe the Britiſh name, 
Urge on my ſoul, with no ignoble pride, 
To woo the muſe, whom Addiſon enjoy d, 
See that bold ſwan to heav'n ſublimely ſoar, 
Purſue at diſtance, and his ſteps adore. 


— 
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To Mr. Addiſon on his Ops of 
ROSA MOND. 


——— Ne forte pudori 
Sit Tibi Muſa Lyræ ſolers, & Cantor Apollo. 


H E Opera firſt Italian maſters taught, 
Enrich'd with ſongs, but innocent of thought ; 
Britannia's learned theatre diſdains 
Melodious trifles, and enervate ſtrains ; 
And bluſhes, on her injur'd ſtage to ſee 
Nonſenſe well-tun'd, and ſweet ſtupidity. 
No charms are wanting to thy artful ſong, 
Soft as Corelli, and as Virgil ſtrong. 
From words ſo ſweet new grace the notes receive, 
And muſic borrows helps, ſhe us'd to give. 
Thy ſtyle hath match'd what ancient Romans knew, 
Thy flowing numbers far excell the new. 
Their cadence in ſuch eaſy ſound convey'd, 
That height of thought may ſeem ſuperfluous aid ; 
Yet in ſuch charms the noble thoughts abound, 
That needleſs ſeem the ſweets of eaſy ſound. 
Landſkips how gay the bow'ry grotto yields, 
Which thought creates, and laviſh fancy builds ! 
What art can trace the viſionary ſcenes, 
The flow'ry groves, and everlaſting greens, 
The babling ſounds that mimic Echo plays, 
The fairy ſhade, and its eternal maze ? 
Nature and art in all their charms combin'd, 
And all Elyſium to one view confin'd ! 
No further could imagination roam, 
"Till Vanbrugh fram'd, and Marlbro rais d the dome. 
Ten 
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Ten thouſand pangs my anxious boſom tear, 
When drown'd'in tears I ſee th imploring fair; 
When bards leſs ſoft the moving words ſupply, 
A ſeemingjuſtice dooms the nymph to die ;, 
But here ſhe begs, nor can, ſhe beg in vain ; 

In dirges thus expiring ſwans complain; 
Each verſe ſo ſwells expreſſive of her woes, 
And ev'ry, tear in lines ſo mournful flows ; 
We, ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd believe, 


'O'erlook her crimes, and think ſhe ought to live. 


Let joy ſalute fair Roſamanda's ſhade, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoſt ſhe roves, 
And hears and tells the ſtory of their loves, 
Alike they mourn, alike, they bleſs their fate, 
Since love, which made em wretched, makes em great: 
Nor longer that relentleſs doom bemoan, 
Which gain'd a Virgil, and an Addiſon. 
Accept, great monarch of the Britiſh lays, 
The tribute ſong an humble ſubject pays. 


So tries the artleſs lark her early flight, 


And ſoars, to hail the God of verſe, and light. 


Vnrival'd. as unmatch'd be ſtill thy fame, 


And thy own laurels ſhade thy envy'd name: 
Thy name, the boaſt of all the tuneful quire, 

Shall tremble on the ſtrings,of ev'ry lyre; 

Who reads thy work, ſhall own the ſweet ſurprize, 
And view thy Roſamond. with Henry's eyes. 


To 
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To the ſame on his Tragedy of Cato. 


OO long hath love engroſs'd: Britannia's ſtage, 

And ſunk. to ſoftneſs all our tragic: rage: 
By that alone did empires fall or. riſe, 
And fate depended on a fair one's eyes: 
The ſweet infection, mixt with dang'rous art, 
Debas'd our manhood, while it ſooth'd the heart. 
You ſcorn, to. raiſe a.grief thy ſelf muſt blame, 
Nor from our weakneſs ſteal a vulgar fame: 
A patriot!s. fall may juſtly melt the mind, 
And tears flow nobly, ſhed: for all mankind. | 
How do our ſouls with gen!rous pleaſure glow 
Our hearts exulting, while our eyes o'erflow, 
When thy firm heroe ſtands beneath the weight 
Of all his ſuff rings venerably great ? 
Rome's poor remains ſtill. ſnelt'ring by his fide, 
With conſcious virtue and becoming pride. 
The aged oak thus rears his head in air, 
His ſap exhauſted, and his branches bare, 
Midſt ſtorms and earthquakes, he maintains his ſtate, 
Fixt deep in earth, and faſten'd by his weight: 
His naked boughs ſtill lend the ſhepherds aid, 
And his old trunk, projects an awyful ſhade. 

Amidiſt the jays. truumphant peace beſtows, 
Our patriots ſadden at his glorious: woes, 
A while they let the world's great buſineſs wait, 
Anxious for Rome, and ſigh for Cato's fate. 
Here taught how ancient heroes roſe to fame, 
Our Britons crowd, and catch the Roman flame, 
Where ſtates and ſenates well might lend an ear, 
And kings and prieſts without a bluſh appear. 
| Franco 
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France boaſts no more, but, fearful to engage, 
Now firſt pays homage to her rival's ſtage, 
Haſtes to learn thee, and learning ſhall ſubmit + 
Alike to Britiſh arms, and Britiſh wit : 
No more ſhe'll wonder, forc'd to do us right, 
Who think like Romans, could like Romans fight. 
Thy Oxford ſmiles this glorious work to ſee, 
And fondly triumphs in a ſon like thee. | 
The ſenates, conſuls, and the gods of Rome, 
Like old acquaintance at their native home, 
In thee we find: each deed, each word expreſt, 
And ev'ry thought that ſwell'd a Roman breaſt, 
We trace each hint that could thy ſoul inſpire 
With Virgil's judgment, and with Lucan's fire; 
We know thy worth, and give us leave to boaſt, 
We moſt admire, becauſe we know thee moſt. 


The Royal Progreſs. 


Hen Brunſwick firſt appear'd, each honeſt heart, 

Intent on verſe, diſdain'd the rules of art; 

For him the ſongſters, in unmeaſur'd odes, 

Debas'd Alcides, and dethron'd the gods, - 

In golden chains the kings of India led, 

Or rent the turban from the Sultan's head, 

One, in old fables, and the Pagan ſtrain, 

With Nymphs and Tritons, wafts him o'er the main z 

Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, 

And fills th' infernal region with alarms ; 

A third awakes ſome Druid, to foretell 

Each future triumph, from his dreary cell. 

Exploded fancies ! that in vain deceive, 

While the mind nauſeates what ſhe can't believe. . 
* 
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My muſe th' expected hero ſhall purſue 


From clime to elime, and keep him Mill in view: 

His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 

Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe ; 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth ſupplies, 
And from the theme unlabour'd beauties riſe. 


By longing nations for the throne deſign'd, 
And call'd to guard the rights of human-kind ; 
With ſecret grief his god like ſoul repines, 

And Britain's crown with joyleſs luſtre ſhines, 
While prayers and tears his deſtin'd progreſs ſtay, 
And crowds of mourners choke their ſov'reign's way. 
Not ſo he march'd, when hoſtile ſquadrons ſtood 
In ſcenes of death, and fir'd his generous blood; 
When his hot courſer paw'd th' Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. 
His frontiers paſt, the Belgian bounds he views, 
And croſs the level fields his march purſues. 
Here pleas'd the land of freedom to ſurvey, 
He greatly ſcorns the thirſt of boundleſs ſway. 
O'er the thin ſoil, with ſilent joy, he ſpies 
Tranſplanted woods, and borrow'd verdure riſe; 
Where every meadow won with toil and blood, 
From haughty tyrants and the raging flood, 
With fruits and flow'rs the careful hind ſupplies, 
And clothes the marſhes in a rich diſguiſe. 
Such wealth for frugal hands doth heav'n decree, 
And ſuch thy gifts, celeſtial liberty! 
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Through ſtately towns, and many a fertile plain, 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main. 
Whole nations crowd around with joyful cries, 
And view the hero with inſatiate eyes. 
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In Haga's towers he waits, 'till eaſtern gales 
Propitious riſe to ſwell the Britiſh ſails. 
Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 
The vows and friendſhips of the neighb'ring kingss 
Mature in wiſdom, his extenſive mind | 
Takes in the blended int'reſts of mankind, 
The world's great patriot. Calm thy anxious breaft, 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy reſt; 
Henceforth thy kingdoms ſhall remain confin'd 


By rocks or ſtreams, the mounds which heav'n defign'd; 


The Alps their new-made monarch ſhall reſtrain, 
Nor ſhall thy hills, Pirene, riſe in vain. 


But ſee ! to Britain's iſle the ſquadrons ſtand, 
And leave the ſinking tow'rs, and leſſening land. 
The royal bark bounds'o'er the floating plain, 
Breaks thro” the billows, and divides the main. 
Oer the vaſt deep, great monarch, dart thine eyes, 
A watry proſpe& bounded by the ſkies : 

Ten thouſand veſſels, from ten thouſand ſhores, 
Bring gums and gold, and either India's ſtores: 
Behold the tributes haſt'ning to thy throne, 
And ſee the wide horizon all thy own. 


Still is it thine; tho' now the chearful crew 
Hail 4lbion's cliffs; juſt whitening-to the view. 
Before the wind with ſwelling fails they ride, 

Till Thames receives them in his opening tide. 
The monarch hears the thund'ring-peals around, 
From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound, 

Nor miſſes yet, amid the deafening train, 
The roarings of the hoarſe- reſounding main. 


As in the flood he ſails, from either fide 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride ; 
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A various ſcene the wide ſpread landſkip yields, 
O'er rich encloſures and luxuriant fields: 

A lowing herd each fertile paſture fills, 

And diſtant flocks ſtray 0'er a thouſand hills. 
Fair Greenwich hid in woods with new delight, 
Shade above ſhade, now riſes to the ſight : 

His woods ordain'd to viſit ev ry ſhore, 

And guard the iſland which they grac'd before. 


The ſun now rolling down the weſtern way, 
A blaze of fires renews the fading day; 
Unnumber'd barks the regal barge infold, 
Brightening the twilight with its beamy gold; 
Leſs thiek the finny ſhoals, a countleſs fry, 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly. 

In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crouded ftrand, 
And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 


Welcome, great ſtranger, to our longing eyes, 
Oh! king defir'd, adopted Albion cries. 


For thee the eaſt breath'd out a proſp'rous breeze, 
Bright were the ſuns, and gently ſwell'd the ſeas. 
Thy preſence did each doubtful heart compoſe, 
And factions wonder'd that they once were foes 
That joyful day they loſt each hoſtile name, 

The fame their aſpe&, and their voice the ſame. 


So two fair twins, whoſe features were deſign d 
At one ſoft moment in the mother's mind, 
Show each the other with reflected grace, 
And the ſame beauties bloom in either face ; 
The puzzled ſtrangers which is which enquire ; 
Deluſion grateful to the miliog fire. 
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From that fair * hill, where hoary ſages boaſt 
To name the ſtars. and count the heav'nly hoſt, 
By the next dawn doth great Auguſta riſe, 
Proud town ! the nobleſt ſcene beneath the ſkies. 
O'er Thames her thouſand ſpires their luſtre mes, 
And a valt navy hides his ample bed, 

A floating foreſt. From the diſtant ſtrand 

A line of golden carrs ſtrikes o'er the land: 
Britannia's peers in pomp and rich array, 
Before their king, triumphant, lead the way. 
Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 

A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain. 


So, haply, through the heav'n's wide pathleſs ways 
A comet draws a long extended blaze; 
From eaſt to weſt burns through th' ethereal frame, 
And half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame. 


Now to the regal tow'rs ſecurely brought, 
He plans Britannia's glories in his thought; 
Reſumes the delegated pow'r he gave, 
Rewards the faithful, and reſtores the brave. 
Whom ſhall the muſe from out the ſhining throng 
Select, to heighten and adorn her ſong ? 
Thee, Hallifax. To thy capacious mind, 
O man approv'd, is Britain's wealth conſign'd. 
Her coin, while Naſſau fought, debas'd and rude, 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd, 
An arduous work! again thy charge we ſee, 
And thy own care once more returns to thee. 
O! form'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with eaſe : 
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Tho' call'd to ſhine aloft, thou wilt not ſcorn 
To ſmile on arts thy ſelf did once adorn: 
For this thy name ſucceeding time ſhall praiſe, 
And envy leſs thy garter, than thy bays. 

The muſe, if fir'd with thy enliv*ning beams, 
Perhaps ſhall aim at more exalted themes, 
Record our monarch in a nobler ſtrain, 

And ſing the op'ning wonders of his reign ; 
Bright Carolina's heav*nly beauties trace, 
Fer valiant conſort, and his blooming race. 
A train of kings their fruitful love ſupplies, 
A glorious ſcene to Albion's raviſh'd eyes ; 
Who ſees by Brunſwick's hand her ſcepter ſway'd, 
And through his line from age to age convey'd. 
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An 1 of the Prophecy | of 


Nereus. 
HORACE, OK I. 
O D E XV. 


Dicam inſigne, recens, adhuc 

Indictum ore alio, non ſecus in jugis 
Exſomnis ſtupet Evias 

Hebrum proſpiciens, & nive candidam 
Thracen, ac pede barbaro 

| Luſtratam Rhodopen. For. 


S Mar his round one morning took, 
Whom ſome call earl, and ſome call duke, 
And his new brethren of the blade, 
Shiv'ring with fear and froſt, ſurvey'd, 
| N 3 On 
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On Perth's bleak hills he chanc'd to ſpy 
An aged wizard fix foot high, 

Wich briſtled hair, and viſage blighted, 
Wall ey'd, bare-haunck' d, and ſecond-ſfighted. 


The grizly ſage in thought profound 
Beheld the chief with back ſo round, 
Then roll'd his eye-balls to and fro 
O'er his paternal hills of ſnow, 

And into theſe tzemendous ſpeeches 
Broke forth the prophet without breeches. 


Into what ills betray'd, by thee, 

T his ancient kingdom do I fee ! 

Her realms un-peopled and forlorn ! 
Wae's me! that ever thou wert born! 
Proud Engliſh loons, our clans o'ercome. 
On Scotiſh pads ſhall amble home ; 

I ſee them dreſt in bonnets blue, 

'The ſpoils of thy rebellious crew, 

I ſee the target, caſt away, 

And chequer'd plad become their prey, 


The chequer'd plad to make a gown 


For many a laſs in London town. 


In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 


The ſhield, the piſtol, dirk, and dagger, 


In which they daily want to ſwagger, 
And oft have ſally'd out to pillage 

The hen; rooſts of ſome peaceful village, 
Or, while their neighbours were aſleep, 
Have carry'd off a low-land ſheep. 


What boots thy high-born hoſt of beggars, 
Mac-leans, Mac-kenzies, and Mac-gregors, | 1 
Vit 
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With popiſh cut-throats, perjur'd ruſſians, 
And Foſter's troop of raggamufſins? 


In vain thy lads around thee bandy, 
Inflam'd with bagpipe and with brandy. 
Doth not bold Sutherland the truſty, 
With heart ſo true, and voice ſo ruſty, 
A loyal ſoul, thy troops affright, 
While hoarſely he demands the fight ? 
Do'ſt thou not gen'rous Ilay dread, 
The braveſt hand, the wiſeſt head? 
Undaunted do'ſt thou hear th' alarms 
Of hoary Athol ſheath'd in arms? 


Douglas, who draws his lineage down 
From thanes and peers of high renown, 
Fiery, and young, and uncontrol'd, 
With knights, and ſquires, and barons bold, 
His noble houſhold-band, advances, 

And on his milk-white courſer prances. 
Thee Forfar to the combat dares, 

Grown ſwarthy in Iberian wars : 
And Monro kindled into rage 

Sow'rly defies thee to engage; 

He'll rout thy foot, though ne'er ſo many, 
And horſe to boot if thou had'ſt any. 


But ſee Argyle, wich watchful eyes, 
Lodg'd in his deep intrenchment lies! 
Couch'd like a lyon in thy way, 

He waits to ſpring upon his prey; 
While like a herd of tim'rous deer 

Thy army ſhakes and pants with fear, 
Led, by their doughty gen'ral's ſkill, 
From frith to frith, from hill to hill. 
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Is thus thy haughty promiſe pay d 
That to the Chevalier was made, 8 


When thou didſt oaths and duty barter, 


For dukedom, gen'ralſhip, and garter ? 

Three moons thy Jemmy ſhall command, 

With highland ſcepter in his hand, 

Too good for his pretended birth. | 

— Then Cown ſhall fall the king of Perth. 
Tis ſo decreed : for George ſhall reign, 

And traitors be forſworn in vain. 

Heav'n ſhall for ever on him ſmile, 

And bleſs him ſtill with an Argyle. 

While thou, purſu'd by vengeful foes, 


Condemn'd to barren rocks and ſnows, 


And hinder'd paſſing Inverlocky, 
Snalt bura thy clan, and curſe poor Jock. 


* 
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An Epiſtle from a Lady in England to 


a Gentleman at Avignon. 


O thee, dear rover, and thy vanquiſh'd friends, 
'The health, ſhe wants, thy gentle Chloe ſends. 
Though much you ſuffer, think I ſuffer more, 


| Worſe than an exile on my native ſhore. 
Companions in your maſter's flight you roam, 


Unenvy'd by your haughty foes at home; 

For-ever near the royal outlaw's fide 

You ſhare his fortunes, and his hopes divide, 

On glorious ſchemes, and thoughts of empire dwell, 


And with i e titles ſwell. 


Say, 
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Say, for thou know ſt I own his ſacred li ne, 
The paſſive doctrine, and the right divine, 
Say, what new ſuccours does the chief prepare? 
The ſtrength of armies? or the force of prayer? 
Does he from heav'n or earth his hopes derive ? 
From ſaints departed, or from prieſts alive? 
Nor ſaints nor prieſts can Brunſwick's troops withſtand, 
And beads drop uſeleſs through the zealot's hand; 
Heav'n to our vows may future kingdoms owe, 
But (kill and courage win the crowns below. 


E're to thy cauſe, and thee, my heart inclin'd, 
Or love to party had ſeduc'd my mind, 

In female joys I took a dull delight, 

Slept all the morn, and punted half the night: 

But now, with fears and publick cares poſſeſt, 

The church, the church, for- ever breaks my reft. 
The Poſt. boy on my pillow I explore, 

And ſift the news of ev'ry foreign ſnore, 
Studious to find ne friends, and new allies; 
What armies march from Sueden in diſguiſe; 

How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 

And Rome deals out her bleſſings, and her gold: 
Then o'er the map my finger, taught to ſtray, 

_ Croſs many a region marks the winding way; 
From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm 1 ove, 
And grow a meer geographer by love: 

But ſtill Avignon, and the pleaſing coaſt | 
That holds thee baniſh'd, claims my care the mot : 
Oft on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes, 

And ſpan the diſtance that between us hes. 


Let not our James, tho” foil'd in arms, deſpair, 
Whilſt on his fide he reckons half the fair: 
In Britain's lovely ifle a ſhining throng 
War in his cauſe, a thouſand beauties ſtrong. 
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Th' unthinking victors vainly boaſt their pow'rs ; 
Be theirs the muſquet, while the tongue is ours. 

We reaſon with ſuch fluency and fire, 

The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire, 

Againſt her prelates plead the church's cauſe, 

And from our judges vindicate the laws. 

'Then mourn not, hapleſs prince, thy kingdoms loſt, 
A crown, tho' late, thy ſacred brow may boaſt ; 
Heav'n ſeems through us thy empire to decree ; 
Thoſe who win hearts, have giv'n their hearts to thee. 


Haſt thou not heard that, when profuſely gay 
Our well-dreſt rivals grac'd their ſov'raign's day, 
We ſtubborn damſels met the publick view - 

In loathſome wormwood, and repenting rue ? 

What whig but trembled, when our ſpotleſs band 

In virgin roſes whiten'd half the land ! 

Who can forget what fears the foe poſleſt, 

When oaken boughs mark'd ev'ry loyal breaſt ! 

Leſs ſcar'd near Medway's ſtream the Norman ſtood, 
When croſs the plain he ſpy'd a marching wood, 
Till, near at- hand, a gleam of ſwords betray'd 

The youth of Kent beneath it's wandring ſhade. 


Thoſe, who the ſuccours of the fair deſpiſe, 
May find that we have nails as well as eyes. 

Thy female bands, O prince by fortune croſt, 
At leaſt more courage than thy men may boaſt : 
Our ſex has dar'd the mug-houſe chiefs to meet, 
And purchas'd fame in many a well-fought ftreet. 
From Drury-Lane, the region of renown, 

'The land of love, the Paphos of the town, 

Fair patriots ſallying oft have put to flight 

With all their poles the guardians of the night, 
And bore, with ſcreams of triumph, to their ſide 
Ihe leader's ſtaff in all its painted pride, 


Nor 
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Nor fears the hawker in her warbling note 
To vend the diſeontented ſtateman's thought. 
Tho' red with ſtripes, and recent from the throng, - 
Sore ſmitten for the love of ſacred fong, | 
The tunefal fiſters till purſue their trade, 
Like Philomela darkling in the ſhade. 
Poor Trott attends, forgetful of a fare, 
And hums in concert o'er his empty chair. 


Mean while, regardleſs of the royal cauſe, 
His ſword for James no brother ſov'raign draws. 
The pope himſelf, ſurrounded with alarms, 

To France his bulls, to Corfu ſends his arms, 
And though he hears his darling ſon's complaint, 
Can hardly ſpare one tutelary ſaint, 

But liſts them all to guard his own abodes, 

And into ready money coyns his gods. 

The dauntleſs Suede, purſu'd by vengeful foes, 
Scarce keeps his own hereditary ſnows; 

Nor muſt the friendly roof of kind Lorrain 
With feaſts regale our garter'd youth again. 

Safe, Bar-le-duc, within thy ſilent grove 

The pheaſant now may perch, the hare may rove: 
The knight, who aims unerring from afar, 

Th' advent'rous knight, now quits the {ylvan war: 
Thy brinded boars may ſlumber un-diſmay'd, 
Or grunt ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade, 
Inconſtant Orleans, ſtill we mourn the day 
That truſted Orleans with imperial ſway, 

Far o'er the Alps our helpleſs monarch ſends, 
Far from the call of his deſponding friends. 
Such are the terms to gain Britannia's grace ! 
And ſuch the terrours of the Brunſwick race ! 


Was it for this the "IE whole luſtre fail'd, 
And ſudden midnight o'er the noon prevail'd! 
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For this did heav'n diſplay to mortal eyes 

Aerial knights and combats in the ſkies ! 

Was it for this Northumbrian ſtreams look'd red! 
And Thames driv'n backward ſhow'd his ſecret _ 
Falſe auguries | th' inſulting victors ſcorn ! 

Ev'n our own prodigies againſt us turn 

O portents conſtru'd on our fide in vain! 

Let never Tory truſt eclipſe again ! 

Run clear, ye fountains! be at peace, ye ſkies ; 
And Thames, henceforth to thy green borders riſe ! 


To Rome then mk the royal wand'rer go, 
And fall a ſuppliant at the papal toe? 


HFis life in ſloth inglorious muſt he wear, 


One half in luxury, and one in pray'r? 

His mind perhaps at length debauch'd with eaſe 

The profter'd purple and the hat may pleaſe. 

Shall he, whoſe antient patriarchal race 

To mighty Nimrod in one line we trace, 

In ſolemn conclave ſit, devoid of thought, 

And poll for points of faith his truſty vote! 

Be ſummon'd to his ſtall in time of need, 

And with his caſting ſuffrage fix a creed! 

Shall he in robes on Rated days appear, 

And Engliſh heretics curſe once a year! 

Garnet and Faux ſhall he with pray'rs invoke, 

And beg that Smithfield piles once more may ſmoak ! 
Forbid it heav'n! my ſoul, to fury wrought, 

Turns almoſt Hanoverian at the thought. 


From James and Rome I feel my heart decline, 
And fear, O Brunſwick, *twill be wholly thine ; 
Yet ſtill his ſhare thy rival will conteſt, 

And ftill the double claim divides my breaſt. 
The fate of James with pitying eyes I view, 
And wiſh my homage were not Brunſwick's due : 


To 
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To james my paſſions and my weakneſs guide, 

But reaſon ſways me to the victor's ſide. 

Though griev'd I ſpeak it, let the truth appear! 
You know my language, and my heart, fincere. 

In vain did falſhood his fair fame diſgrace ; 

What force had falſhood, when he ſhow'd his face ! 
In vain to war our boaſtful clans were led; 

Heaps driv'n on heaps, in the dire ſhock they fled : 
France ſhuns his wrath, nor raiſes to our ſname 

A ſecond- Dunkirk in another name: 

In Britain's funds their wealth all Europe throws, 
And up the Thames the world's abundance flows : 
Spite of feign'd fears, and artificial cries, 

The pious town ſees fifty churches riſe : 

The heroe triumphs as his worth is known, 

And ſits more firmly on his ſhaken throne. 
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To my ſad thought no beam of hope appears 
Through the long proſpect of ſucceeding years. 
The ſon, aſpiring to his father's fame, 
Shows all his fire: another and the ſame. 
He, bleſt in lovely Carolina's arms, 
To future ages propagates her charms : 
With pain and joy at ftrife, I often trace 
The mingled parents in each daughter's face, 
Half ſick*ning at the fight, too well I ſpy 
The father's ſpirit through the mother's eye: 
In vain new thoughts of rage I entertain, 
And ſtrive to hate their innocence in vain. 


O princels ! happy by thy foes confeſt ! 
 Bleſtin thy huſband ! in thy children bleſt ! 
As they from thee, from them new beauties born. 
While Europe laſts, ſhall Europe's thrones adorn. 
Tranſplanted to each court, in times to come, 
Thy ſmile celeſtial and un-fading bloom 


Great 
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Great Auſtria's ſons with ſofter lines hall grace, 
And ſmooth the frowns of Bourbon's race. 
The fair deſcendents of thy ſacred bed 


Wide-branching o'er the weſtern world ſhall ſpread, 


Like the fam'd Banian tree, whoſe pliant ſhoot 
To earthward bending of it's ſelf takes root, 

Till, like their mother plant, ten thouſand ſtand 

In verdant arches on the fertile land; 

Beneath her ſhade the tawny Indians rove, 


Or hunt at large through the wide echoing grove. 


O thou, to whom theſe mournful lines I ſend, 
My promis'd huſband, and my deareſt friend ; 
Since heav'n appoints this favour'd race to reign, 
And blood has drench'd the Scotiſh fields in vain ; 
Muſt I be wretched, and thy flight partake ? 

Or wilt not thou, for thy lov'd Chloe's ſake, 

Tir'd out at length, ſubmit to fate's decree? 

If not to Brunſwick, O return to mel 

Proſtrate before the victor's mercy bend: 

What ſpares whole thouſands, may to thee. extend. 
Should blinded friends thy doubtful conduct blame, 
Great Brunſwic's virtues will ſecure thy fame: 
Say, theſe invite thee to approach his throne, 
And own the monarch, heav'n vouchſafes to own: 
The world, convinc'd, thy reaſons will approve ; 
Say this to them; but ſwear to me 'twas love. 


An 
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An Ode; occaſion d by his Excel- 
lency the Earl of Stanhope's Voyage 
to France. 


| I. 
AIR daughter once of windſor's woods! 

In ſafety o'er the rowling floods 
Britannia's boaſt and darling care, 
Big with the fate of Europe, bear. 
May winds propitious on his way 
The miniſter of peace convey ; 
Nor rebel wave, nor riſing ftorm 
Great George's liquid realms deform, 

II 


Our vows are heard. Thy crowded fails 
Already ſwell with weſtern gales; 
Already Albion's coaſt retires, 
And Calais multiplies her ſpires: 
At length has royal Orleans preſt, 
With open arms, the well-known gueſt; 
Before in ſacred friendſhip join'd, 
And now in counſels for mankind : 
III. 

Whilſt his clear ſchemes our patriot ſhows, 
And plans the threaten'd world's repoſe, 
They fix each haughty monarch's doom, 
And bleſs whole ages yet to come. 
Henceforth great Brunſwick ſhall decree 
What flag muſt awe the Tyrrhene fea ; 
For whom the Tuſcan grape ſhall Joy ; 
And fruitful Arethuſa flow. 


dee 
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See in firm leagues with Thames combine 
The Seine, the Maeſe, and diſtant Rhine L 
Nor, Ebro, let thy ſingle rage 
With half the warring world engage. 

Oh ! call to mind thy thouſands lain, 
And Almanara's fatal plain 

While yet the Gallic terrors ſleep, 
Nor Britain thunders from the deep. 


Prologue to the Univerſity of Oxford, 


W HAT kings henceforth mall reign, what ſtates 
be free, | 

Is fix'd at length by Anna's j uſt decree : 

Whoſe brows the muſe's ſacred wreath ſhall fit, 

Is left to you, the arbiters of wit. 

With beating hearts the rival poets wait, 

Till you, Athenians, ſhall decide their fate; 

Secure, when to theſe learned ſeats they come, 

Of equal judgment, and impartial doom. 


Poor is the player's fame, whoſe whole renown 
Is but the praiſe of a capricious town ; 

While with mock:majeſty, and fancy'd pow'r, 

He ftruts in robes, the monarch of an hour. 

Oft wide of nature muſt he act a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart; ; 
In turn and ſimile refign his breath, 

And rhyme and quibble in the pangs of death. 
We bluſh, when plays like theſe receive applauſe ; 
And laugh, in ſecret, at the tears we cauſe; 

With honeſt ſcorn our own ſucceſs diſdain, 


A worthleſs honour, and inglorious gain. 
25 No 
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No trifling ſcenes at Oxford ſhall appear; 
Well, what we bluſh to act, may you to hear. 
To you our fam'd, our ſtandard plays we bring, 
The work of poets, whom you taught to ſing : 
Tho' crown'd with fame, they dare not think: it due, 
Nor take the laurel till beſtow'd by you. 

Great Cato's ſelf the glory of the ſtage, 

Who charms, corrects, exalts, and fires the age, 
Begs here he may be try'd by Roman laws ; 

To you, O fathers, he ſubmits his cauſe ; 

He reſts not in the people's gen' ral voice 

Till you, the Senate, have confirm'd his choice. 


Fine is the ſecret, delicate the art, | 
To wind the paſſions and command the heart, \ 
For fancy'd-ills to force out tears to flow, \# 
And malte the gen rous foul in love with woe; 
To raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our vic; 
Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. ' 
How hard the taſk l how rare the godlike rage! 
None ſhould preſume to dictate for the ſtage, 
But ſuch as boaſt a great extenſive mind. 
B nrich'd by nature, and by art refin'd ; 
Who from the antient ſtores their knowledge bring, 
And taſted eatly of the imuſe's ſpring. et n 
May none pretend upon her thione to ſit .. 
But ſuch, agiſprutg from you, ate born to wit: 
Chos'n by the mob, their lawileſa elaim wa Lighte 150 
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Thoughts oceaſioned by dhe Gobt of 
an otiginal pifture of King Charles I. 
taken at the time of his trial. | 


Inſeribed wo Gronon Crank , Eqs 


nN Pigura path inan 


Multa 3 . dantine vultun. 


AN this be he! \could Obatles, rt che ro 
Be ſunk by heaven vo furh-adifmal ſtate! | 
How meagre, Tale weden, wor with ware! 5 
What ſteady ſadneſt, and auguſt defpair! af 
In thoſe ſunk eyes che grieflof years J tree, m 550 


And ſorrbw ſeems acquainted wich thht face. 
Tears, which his heart diſdain'd, from me Serve L 


Thus to ſurvey God's ſubſtitute _—_ * 


In ſolemn anguiſh, rs ere 40 8 


When ſpoil'd of empire adit Nami , 
Sold by his ſlaves; — =o anennce6 MN TL, 


Rent from, what oft had ſweeren'd anxious '1 


His helptels chaldren, amd le bodid wife; 
Doom'd for the faith plebo ian rage te ffn. 


And fall a vidtim for the guilty land? 


Then thus was ſeen, abandon'd and forlorn, 
The king, the father, and the ſaint to mourn. 


How could'ſt thou, artiſt, then thy {kill diſplay ? 
Thy ſteady hands thy ſavage heart betray : 
Near thy bold work the ſtun'd ſpectators faint, 


Nor ſee unmov'd, what thou vnmov'd could'ſt paint. 
What 
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What brings to mind each various ſcene of woe, 
Th' inſulting judge, the ſolemn · mockiog ſhow, 
The horrid ſentence, e e blow, 


Where then, juſt 1 was thy undlive hand, 
Thy idle thunder, and thy ling ring brand! 

Thy adamantine ſhield, thy angel wings, 

And the great Genii of anointed kings! 
Treaſon and fraud ſhall thus the ſtars regard 

And injur'd virtue meet this ſad reward! 

So ſad, none like can time's old records tell, 
Though Pompey bled, and poor Darius fell. 

All names but one too low tliat one too high. 


All parallels are 2 or W. 
O pow'r ſapreme ? how best, are thy ways! 

Yet man, vain man, would trace the myſtic maze, 

With fooliſh wiſdom, arguing, charge his God, 

His ballance hold, and guide his angry rod; 

New-mould the ſpheres, and mend the ſky's deſign, 

And ſound th. immenſe with his ſhort ſcanty line. 

Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, 

When God ſhall ſolve the dark decrees of fate, 

His now unequal diſpenfations clear, 

And make all wiſe and beautiful appear ; 

When ſuf” ring ſaints aloft in beams ſhall glow, 

And profp'rous traiters-gnaſh their teeth below. 


Such boding thoughts did guilty conſcience dart, 
A pledge of hell to dying Cromwell's heart: 

Then this pale image ſeem'd t' invade his room, 

Gaz'd him to ſtone, and warn'd him to the tomb, 

While thunders roll, and nimble lightnings play, 

And the ſtorm wings his ſpotted ſoul away. 
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A blaſt more bounteous ne er did heav'n command 
To ſcatter bleſſings o'er the Britiſh land. 
Not that more kind, which daſh'd the pride of Spain, 
And whirl'd her cruſh'd Armada round the main ; 
Not thoſe more kind, which guide our floating tow'rs, 
Waft gumms and gold, and made far India ours: 
That only kinder, which to Britain's ſhore 
Did mitres, crowns, and Stuart's race reſtore, 
Renew'd the church, revers'd the kingdom's doom, 
And brought with Charles an Anna yet to come. 


O Clarke, to whomia Stuart truſts her reign 
O'er Albion's fleets, and delegates the main; 
Dear, as the faith thy loyal heart hath ſworn, 
Tranſmit this piece to ages yet unborn, 

This ſight ſhall damp the raging ruffian's breaſt, 
The poiſon ſpill, and half-drawn ſword arreſt ; 
To ſoft compaſſion ſtubborn traitors bend, 

And one deſtroy'd a thouſand kings defend. 
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A Fragment of a Poem on Hunting. 


Dona cano Divim, letas venantibus artes, 
Auſpicio, Diana, tuo Gratius. 


H Orſes and hounds, their care, their various race, 
The numerous beaſts, that range the rural chaſe, 
The huntſman's choſen ſcenes, his friendly ſtars, 
The laws and glory of the ſylvan wars, 

I'firſt in Britiſh verſe preſume to raiſe; 

A vent'rous rival of the Roman praiſe. 

Let me, chaſt queen of woods, thy aid obtain, 

Pring here thy light foot nymphs and ſprightly train: 


It 
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If oft, o'er lawns, thy care prevents the day 

To rouze the foe, and preſs the bounding prey, 
Woo thine own Phcebus in the taſk to join, 

And grant me genius for the bold deſign. : 

In this ſoft ſhade, O, ſooth the warrior's fire, 
And fit his bow- ſtring to the trembling lyre, 

And teach, while thus their arts and arms we ſing, 
The groves to echo, and the vales to ring. 
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Thy care be firſt the various gifts to trace, 

The minds and genius of the latrant race. 

In pow'rs diſtin& the diff rent clans excel, 

In fight, or ſwiftneſs, or ſagacious ſmell; 

By wiles ungenerous ſome ſurpriſe the prey, 

And ſome by courage win the doubtful day. 

See'ſt thou the gaze-hound ! how with glance ſevere 
From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer! 
How every nerve the grey hound's ſtretch diſplays, 
The hare preventing in her airy mare 

The luckleſs prey how treach'rous tumblers gain, 
And dauntleſs wolf-dogs ſhake the lion's mane ; 
O'er all the bloodhound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 

To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows' vain alarms rejects with ſcorn, 

True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn, 

His noftrils oft, if ancient fame ſing true, 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew, 

Once ſnuff'd he follows with unalter'd aim, 

Nor odours lure him from the choſen game, 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues. 


Some hounds of manners vile; nor leſs we find 
Of fops 1 in hounds, than in the reas'ning kind. 


O 3 Puff d 
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Puff d with conceit run ladding o'er the plain, 
And from the ſcent divert the wiſer: train z 


For the foe's footſteps fondly ſnuff their on, 
And mar the muſic with their ſenſeleſs tone; 
Start at the ſtarting prey, or rufiling wind, 
And, hot at. firſt, inglorious lag behind. 

A ſauntering tribe! may ſuch my foes diſgrace. 
Give me, ye gods, to breed the nobler race. 

Nor grieve thou to attend, while truths unknown 
I ſing, and make Athenian arts our own. 


Doſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathleſs fame? 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient ſtemm: 
Each tribe with joy old ruſtic heralds trace, 

And fing the choſen worthies of their race; 

How his ſire's features in the ſon were ſpy d, 

When Die was made the vig'rous Ringwood's bride. 
Leſs ſure thick lips the fate of Auſtria doom, 

Or oy noſes rul'd almighty Rome. 


Good ſhape to various kinds old bards confine, 
Some praiſe the Greek, and ſome the Roman line; 
And fp to beauty make as diff ring claims, 

As Albion's nymphs, and India's jetty dames. _ 
Immenſe to name their lands, to mark their bounds, 
And paint the thouſand families of hounds : 

Firſt count the ſands, the drops where oceans flow, 
Or Gauls by Marlbrough ſent to ſhades below. 

'The taſk be mine to teach Britannia's ſwains, 

My much-lov'd country, and my native plains, 


Such be the dog, I charge, thou mean'ſt to train, 
His back is crooked, and his belly plain, 
Of fillet ſtretch'd, and huge of haunch behind, 
A tap'ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind ; 


Truſs- 


Truſs-thigh'd, Rraight-ham'd, and fox-like form'd his 
Paw, 

Large - leg d, dry- ſob d, and of protended claw. 

His flat, wide noſtrils ſnuff the ſav'ry Ream, 

And from his eyes he ſhaots pernicious gleam ; 

_ Middling his head, and prone to earth his view, 
With ears and cheſt that daſh the morning dew : 

He beſt to ſtem the flood, to leap the bound, 
And charm the Dryads with his voice profound ; 

To pay large tribute to his weary lord, | 

And crown the ſylvan hero's plenteous board. 


The matron bitch whoſe womb ſhall beſt produce 
The hopes and fortune of th' illuſtrious houſe, 
Deriv'd from noble, but from foreign ſeed, 

For various nature loathes inceſtuous breed, 
Is like the fire throughout. Nor yet diſpleaſe 
Large flanks, and ribs, to give the teemer eaſe. 


In ſpring let looſe thy pairs. Then all things prove 
The ſtings of pleaſure, and the pangs of love: 
Etherial Jove then glads, with genial ſhow'rs, | 
Earth's mighty womb, and ſtrews her lap with flow'rs; 

Hence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, * 

More kindly breezes, and a ſofter ſky : 
Kind Venus revels. Hark ! on ev'ry bough, 
In lulling trains the feather d warblers woo. 
Fell tygers ſoften in th' infectious flames, 
And lions, fawning, court their brinded dames : 
Great love pervades the deep ; to pleaſe his mate, 
The whale, in gambols, moves his monſtrous weight, 
Heay'e by his wayward mirth old ocean roars, 
And ſcatter'd navies bulge on diſtant ſhores. 


All nature ſmiles ; come now, nor fear, my love, 
| To taſte the odours of the wood-bine grove, 
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To paſs the evening g oom in harmleſs play, 
And, ſweetly brand. languiſh life away. 

An altar, bound with recent flow'rs, I rear 
To thee, beſt ſeaſon of the various year ; 
All hail! ſuch days in beauteous order ran, 
So ſwift, ſo ſweet, when firſt the world began, 

In Eden's bow'rs,” when man's great fire afhgn'd 
The names, and natures of the brutal Kind. 
Then lamb, and lion friendly Walle d their round, 
And hares, undaunted, lick'd the fondling hound ; 
Wondrous to tell ! but when, with luckleſs hand, 
Our daring mother broke the ſole command, 
Then want and envy brought their meagre train, 
Then wrath came down, and death had leave to reign: 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhor'd the day, 
And hungry churles enſnar'd the nightly prey; 
Rude arts at firſt ; but witty want refin'd 
The huntſman' s wiles, and famine form'd the mind. 


Bold Nimrod firſt the lion's trophies wore, 
The panther bound, and launc'd the briſtling boar; 
He taught to turn the hare, to bay the deer, 
And wheel the courſer in his mid career : 
Ah! had he there reſtrain'd his tyrant hand! 
Let me, ye pow'rs, an humbler wreath demand. 
No pomps I aſk, which crowns and ſcepters yield, 
Nor dang'rous lawrels in the duſty field; 
Faſt by the foreſt, and the limpid ſpring 
Give me the warfare of the woods to ſing, - 

To breed my whelps, and healthful preſs the game, 
A mean, inglorious, but a guiltleſs name. 


And now thy female bears in ample womb 
The bane of hares, and triumphs yet to come, 
No fport, I ween, nor blaſt of ſprightly horn, 
$hould tempt me then to hurt the whelps unborn, 
| | Ne 
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Unlock'd, in covers let her freely run, 

To range thy courts, and baſk before the ſun; 
Near thy full table let the fav'rite ſtand, 

Stroak'd by thy ſon's, or blooming daughter's hand. 
Careſs, indulge, by arts the matron bribe, TOY 
T” improve her breed, and teem a enz tribe. 


So, if ſmall things may be compar 'd with great, 
And nature's works the muſes imitate, . 1 
So, ſtretch'd in ſhades, and lull'd by murm'ring ſtreams, 
Great Maro's breaſt receiv'd the heav* nly dreams. 
Recluſe, ſerene the muſing prophet lay, | 
Till thoughts in embryo, rip'ning, burſt their way. 
Hence bees in ftate,, and foaming courſers come, 
Heroes, and gods, and walls of lofty Rome. 
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To Apollo making Love. From Mon- 
_Henr Fontenelle. 


| 1 

Am, cry'd Apollo, when Daphne he woo'd, 

And panting for breath, the coy virgin purſu'd, 
When his wiſdom, in manner moſt ample, expreſt 
The long liſt of the graces his godſhip poſſeſt: 

II, 
I'm the god of ſweet ſong, and inſpirer of lays; 
Nor for lays, nor ſweet ſong, the fair fugitive ſtays 
I'm the god of the harp — ſtop my faireſt — in vain ; 
Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fetch her again. 


III. 
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III. 
Ev'ry plant, ev'ry flow'r, and their virtues I know, 


God of light I'm above, and of phyſic below: 
At the dreadful word phyſic, the nymph fled more faft ; 
At the fatal word phyfic ſhe doubled her haſte. 

IV. 
Thou fond god of wiſdom, then alter thy phraſe, 
Bid her view thy young bloom, and thy raviſhing rays, 
Tell her leſs of thy knowledge, and more of thy charms, 
And, my life for't, the damſel ſhall fly to thy arms. 


— * 


The fatal Curioſity. 


UH had I heard of fair Francelia's name, 
The laviſh praiſes of the babler, fame, 

I thought them ſuch, and went prepar'd to Pry, 
And trace the charmer, with a critic's eye, 
Reſolv'd to find ſome fault, before unſpy'd, 

And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy'd; 

Love pierc'd the vaſſal heart, that durſt rebel, 

And where a judge was meant, a victim fell: 
On thoſe dear eyes, with ſweet perdition gay, 
I gaz'd, at once, my pride and ſoul away ; 
All o'er I felt the luſcious poiſon run, 

And, in a look, the haſty conqueſt won. 

Thus the fond moth around the taper plays, 
And ſports, and flutters near the treach'rous blaze; 
Raviſh'd with Joy he wings his eager flight, 
Nor dreams of ruin in fo clear a light ; 

He tempts his fate, and courts a glorious doom, 
A bright deſtruction, and a ſhining tomb. 


To 
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To a Lady; with a Deſcription of 
the Phoenix, 


Aviſh of wit, and bold appear the lines, 
Where Claudian's genius in the Phcenix ſhines ; 
A thouſand ways each brillant point is turn'd, 
And the gay poem, like its theme, adorn'd: 
A tale more ſtrange ne'er grac'd the poets art, 
Nor e'er did fiction play ſo wild a part. 
Each fabled charm in matchleſs Cælia meets, 
The heav'nly colours, and ambroſial ſweets; 
Her virgin boſom chaſter fires ſupplies, | 
And beams more piercing guard her kindred eyes. 
O'erflowing wit th' imagin'd wonder drew, 
But fertile fancy ne'er can reach the true. 
Now buds your youth, your cheeks their bloom dif. 
2 cloſe, 
Th' untainted lilly, and unfolding roſe ; 
Eaſe in your mein, and ſweetneſs in your face, 
You ſpeak a Syren, and you move a Grace; 
Nor time ſhall urge the e beauties to decay, 

While virtue gives, what years ſhall ſteal away : 
The fair, whoſe youth can boaſt the worth of age, 
In age ſhall with the charms of youth engage ; 

In ev'ry change (till lovely, ſtill the ſame, 
A fairer Phoenix in a purer flame. 
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A m of the Phenix : from 
Claudian. 


I N utmoſt ocean lies a lovely iſle, 

Where ſpring ſtill blooms, and greens for ever ſmile, 

Which ſees the ſun put on his firſt array, 

And hears his panting ſteeds bring on the day; 

When, from the deep, they rufh with rapid force, 

And whirl aloft, to run their glorious courſe ; 

When firſt appear the ruddy ſtreaks of light, 

And glimm'ring beams diſpel the parting night. 
In theſe foft ſhades, unpreſt by human feet, 

The happy Phoenix keeps his balmy ſeat, 

Far from the world disjoin'd; he reigns alone, 

Alike the empire, and its king unknown. 

A god-like bird! whoſe endleſs round of years 

Out- laſts the ftars, and tires the circling ſpheres ; 

Not us'd like vulgar birds to eat his fill, 

Or drink the chryſtal of the murm'ring rill ; 

But fed by warmth from Titan's purer ray, 

And flak'd by ſtreams which eaſtern ſeas convey ; 

Still he renews his life in theſe abodes, 

Contemns the pow'r of fate, and mates the gods. 
His fiery eyes ſhoot forth a glitt'ring ray, 

And round his head ten thouſand glories play; 

High on his creſt, a {tar celeſtial bright : 

Divides the darkneſs with its piercing light ; 

His legs are ſtain'd with purple's lively dye, 

His azure wings the fleeting winds out-fly ; 

Soft plumes of cheerful blue his limbs infold, 
Enrich'd with ſpangles, and bedropt with gold. 

| Begot by none himſelf, begetting none, 

Sire of himſelf he is, and of himſelf the ſon ; 
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His life in fruitful death renews its date, 
And kind deſtruction but prolongs his fate: 
Ev'n in the grave new ſtrength his limbs receive, 
And on the fun'ral pile begin to live. 
For when a thouſand times the ſummer ſun 
His bending race has on the zodiac run, R 
And when as oft the vernal ſigns have roll'd, | 
As oft the wint'ry brought the numbing cold ; 
Then drops the bird, worn out with aged cares, 
And bends beneath the mighty load of years. 
So falls the ſtately pine, that proudly grew, 
The ſhade, and glory of the mountain's brow. 
When pierc'd by blaſts, and pouting clouds o'er ſpread, 
It, ſlowly finking, nods its tott' ring head, 
Part dies by winds, and part by fickly rains, 
And waſting age deſtroys the poor remains. 
Then, as the ſilver empreſs of the night 
O'er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light, 
So, froz'n with age, and ſhut from light's ſupplies, 
In lazy rounds ſcarce roll his feeble eyes, 
And thoſe fleet wings, for ſtrength and ſpeed renown d. 
Scarce rear th'ꝰ unactive lumber from the ground. 
Myſterious arts a ſecond time create 
The bird, prophetic of approaching fate. 
Pil'd on an heap Sabzan herbs he lays, 
Parch'd by his fire the ſun's intenſeſt rays; 
The pile deſign'd to form his fun ral ſcene - 
He wraps in covers of a fragrant green, 
And bids the ſpicy heap at once become 
A grave deſtruQtive, and a teeming womb. 
On the rich bed the dying wonder lies, 
Imploring Phœbus with perſuaſive cries, 
To dart upon him in collected rays, 
And new-create him in a deadly blaze. 
The God beholds the ſuppliant from afar, 
And ſtops the progreſs of his heav'nly carr. 
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« O Thou, ſays he, whom harmleſs fires'ſhall burn, q 
« Thy age the flame to ſecond youth ſhall turn, F 
« An infant's cradle is thy fun'ral urn. | 
% Thou, on whom heav'n has fix d th'; ambiguous doom 
« To live by ruin, and by death to bloom, | 
« Thy life, thy ſtrength, thy lovely form renew, 
« And with freſh beauties doubly charm the view. 
Thus ſpeaking, midſt the aromatic bed 
A golden beam he toſſes from his head; 
Swift as deſire, the ſhining ruin flies, 
And ſtrait devours the willing facrifice. 
Who haſtes to periſh in the fertile fire, 
Sink into ſtrength, and into life expire. | 
In flames the circling odours mount on high, 
Perfume the air, and glitter in the ſky, 
The moon and ſtars, amaz'd, retard their flight, 
And nature ſtartles at the doubtful fight; 
For whilſt the pregnant urn with fury glows, 
The goddeſs labours with a mother's throes, 
Yet joys to cheriſh, in the friendly flames, 
The nobleſt produRt of the ſkill ſhe claims. 
Th' enliv'ning duſt its head begins to rear, 
And on the aſhes ſprouting plumes appear ; 
In the dead bird reviving vigour reigns, 
And life returning revels in bis veins : 
A new-born Phoenix ftarting from the flame, 
Obtains at once a ſon's, and father's name: 
And the great change of double life diſplays, 
In the ſhort moment of one tranſient blaze. 
On his new pinions to the Nile he bends, 


And to the gods his parent urn commends, 
To Egypt bearing, with majeſtic pride, 


The balmy neſt, where firſt he liv'd and dy'd. 
Birds of all kinds admire th* unuſual fight, 
And grace the triumph of his infant flight; 
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Ia crowds unnumber'd round their chief they fly, 
Oppreſs the air, and cloud the ſpacious ſky ; 
Nor dares the herceſt vf the winged race 
Obſtruct his journey thro? th' æthereal ſpace, 
The hawk and eagle uſtleſs wars forbear, 
F orego their courage, and conſent to fear; 
The feather'd nations humble homage, bring. 
And bleſs the gaudy flight of their ambroſial king. 
Leſs glitt'ring pomp does Patthia's monarch yield, 
Commanding legions to: the duſty field; 
Tho ſparkling jewels on his helm abound, 
And royal gold his awful head ſurround ; 
Tho' rich embroid'ry paint his purple veſt, = 
And hisrſteed bound in coſtly trappings dreſt, 
Pleas'd in the battle's dreadful van to ride, 
In graceful grandeur, and imperial pride. 
Fam'd for the worſhip of the ſun, there lands 
A ſacred fame in Egypt's fruitful lands. 12 
Hewn from the Theban mountain's rocky TY 
An hundred columns rear the marble dome; 
Hither, tis ſaid, he brings the precious t 
A grateful off ring te the heamy godd· 
Upon whoſe altar's conſecrated blaze 
The ſeeds and reliques of himſelf he lays, 
Whence flaming incenſe males the temple ſhine, 
And the glad altars breathe perfumes divine. 
The wafted ſmell to far Pelofiumiflies, 
To chęur ald ocean, and enrich tlie fkeies, _ 
Wich Nectar's ſweets to make the nations ſmile, 
And ſcent the ſev' n- fold channels of che Nile. 
Thrice happy Pheenix l heav'n's peculiar care 
Has made thy ſelf thy ſelf's ſurviving heir; 
By death thy deathleſs vigour is ſupply ' d, 
Which ſinks to ruin all the world beſide ; 
Thy age, not thee, aſſiſting Phoebus burns, 
And vital flames light up thy fun'ral urns. = 
| . 
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When the raſh youth mflam'd the high abodes, 


Verſes to Mrs. Tobihet" au Te Mar- 
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Whate'er events have been, thy eyes ſurvey, 

And thou art fixt, while ages roll away ; 

Thou ſaw'ſt when raging ocean burſt his bed,, 
O'er-top'd the mountains, and the earth o'er-ſpread z 


Scorch'd up the ſkies, and ſcar d the deathleſs gods. 
When nature ceaſes, thou ſhalt ſtill remain, 

Nor ſecond Chaos bound thy endleſs reign; _ 

Fate's tyrant laws thy happier lot ſhall _ 
Baffle deſtruction, and Mens an e | 
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H E ; tel fwain this whats hy A den dove, 4 

Our ſhepherds envy, and our virgins love,: 
His am nymph, his ſoſter fair obtains 
The bright Diana of our flow'ry Plains . ink 213 „ti 
He, midſt the graceful, of 2 t 0 l 1. 
And ſhe the lovelieſt of the lovelieſt race. | 
Thy fruitful influence, guardian Juno ſhed, 
And crown the pleaſures of the genial bed. 


| Raiſe thence, their future joy, a ſmiling heir, 


Brave as the father, as the mother fai. 
Well may'ſt thou ſhow'rithy: choiceft gifts on thoſe, 
Who boldly rival thy moſt hated foe 1 a WV. 1170 


The vig'rous bridegroom with Alcides vies, 


And the fair bride . Ar og NN _— I : 
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TO Lady; Aa 4 Preſent of Flowers. 


HE fragrant painting 4; our flow'ry fields, 
The choireſt: fotes that youthful ate yields, 
Strephon to fair Eliſa hath convey'd, 
The ſweeteſt gazland to the ſweeteſt maid. | | 
O cheer the flow rd, my fair; and Iet them reft 
On the Elyſium af thy ſnow- bleaſt. 
And there regale the ſmell, and charm en | 
With richer. odours, and a lotelier hue. 
Learn hence, nor fearca flatt'rer in the flow'r, | 
{Thy form divine, and beauty's matchleſs pow'rz 
Faint, near thy cheeks, the bright carnation glows, 
And thy rips lips outeblaſt'the op'ning role 3 | 
The lilly's \nqw; betrays lefs pure a light, 
Loſt in thy boſam's more unſullied White: 
And wreaths of jeſſ mise ſhed perfumes, beneath 
Th' ambrofial incenſe of thy balmy breath. 
Ten thouſand. beauties grace the rival pair, 
How fair the chaplet, and the nymph how fair! 
But ah! too ſoon theſe fleeting charms decay, 
The fading luſtre of one haſt ning day,, 
This night ſhall ſee the gaudy wreath decline, . 
The roſes wither, and the lillies pine. 
The garland's "fate to thine ſhall be apply'd, 
And what advanc'd thy form, ſhall check thy pride: 
Be wiſe, my fair, the preſent hour improve, 
Let joy be new, and now a waſte of love ; 
Each drooping bloom ſhall plead thy juſt excuſe, 
And that which ſhew'd thy beauty, ſhew its uſe. 


On 
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O0 a Lady 8 Pane: To Gilfred 
Lawſon, Eſq; 


„Llot wtweoht zu e annie 2 οαν 4 TY 
8 Domgn! Chiloe's painted form ſurveyd © 
He ſigh'd, and languiſh'd for the jlting ſhade : 
For Cupid taught the artiſt band fy price, \ 
And Venus wanton d in the mimic face. © 
Now he laments a look ſo falſiy fair, 
And almoſt damns, what-yet reſembles her: NO 
Now he devoura it, With his longing eyes 
Now ſated, ſtom the lovely phantome flies 2 
Vet burns to look again, yet looks again, and dies. 
Her iv'ry neck his lips preſume to kifs, 
And his bold hands the ſwelling boſom preſs ; 
The ſwain drinks in deep * of vain deſire, 
Melts without heat, and burns in faney d fire. 
Strange pow'r of paint! chou nice creator art! 
What love iniſpires, may life it ſelf impart. 
Struck with like wounds, of old, Pygmalion pray d, 
And hügg'd to life his artificial maid; 
Claſp, new Pygmalion, claſp the ſeeming charms, 
Perhaps ev'n now th' enliv'ning image warms, | 
Deſtin'd to crown thy Joys, and revel in thy arms: 
Thy arms, which ſhall with fire fo fierce invade, 
That ſhe.at once ſhall be, and ceaſe to be a maid. 


Part 
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Part of the fourth Book of Lucan. 


Caſar, having reſolved to give battle to Petreius and - 
Afranias, Pompey's lieutenants in Spain, encamped 
near the enemy in the ſame field. The behaviour of 


their ſoldiers, at their ſeeing and knowing one ano- 
ther, hy the ſubje& of the following verſes. 


Vx ” — —— 


= 


Heir ancient friends, as now they nearer drew, . 
Prepar*d for fight the wondring ſoldiers knew ; ; 

Brother, with brother in unnat'ral ſtrife, 

And the ſon arm'd againſt the father's life: 

Curſt civil war! then conſcience firſt was felt, 

And the tough vet'ran's heart began to melt. 

Fix'd in dumb ſorrow all at once they ſtand, 

Then wave, a pledge of peace, the guiltleſs hand ; 

For vent ten thouſand ſtruggling paſſions move, 

The ſtings of nature, and the pangs of love. 

All order broken, wide their arms they throw, 

And run, with tranſport, to the longing foe : 

Here their long · loſt acquaintance neighbours claim, 

There an old friend recalls his comrade's name, 

Youths, who in arts beneath our tutor grew, 

Rome rent in twain, and kindred hoſts they view. 


Tears wet their impious arms, a fond relief, 
And kiſſes, broke by ſobs, the words of grief; 
Though yet no blood was ſpilt, each anxious mind 
With horror thinks on what his rage deſign'd. 
Ah! generous youths, why thus, with fruitleſs pain, 
Beat ye thoſe breaſts? why guſh thoſe eyes in vain? 
Why blame ye heav'n, and charge your gilt on fate? 
Why dread the tyrant, whom your ſelves make great? 

* 2 Bids 


Bids he the trampet ſound ? the trumpet ſlight. 
- Bids he the ſtandards move? refuſe the fight. 
Your gen'rals, left by you, will love —_ 


A fonand father, when they're private men. 


Kind Concord, Heavenly, horn | whoſe bliſsful rei 

9 this valt globe in one ſurrounding chain, , 
170 laws the jarring elements controul, 

And knit each atome cloſe from pole to pole 
Soul of the world ! and love's eternal ſprin 1 
This lucky hour, thy aid, fair goddeſs, bring! 
This lucky hour, ere aggravated crimes 
Heap guilt on guilt, and doub'y ſtain the times. 
No veil henceforth for fin, for pardon none; 
They know their duty, now their friends are known. | 
Vain wiſh ! from blood ſhort muſt the reſpite be, 3 


>< 


New crimes, by love inhanc'd,, this night ſhall ſee: 
Such is the wal 9 fate, and fuch the hard decree. 


"Twas peace. From either camp, now void of fear, 
The ſoldiers mingling chearful feaſts prepare: 
On the green ſod ce IT bowls; were crown'd, 

And haſty H pil'd upon the ground: 
Around the fire they talk; one ſhews his ſcars, 

One tells what chance firſt led him to the wars; 
Their ſtories o'er the tedious night prevail, 

And the mute circle liſtens to the tale. 

They own they fought, but ſwear they ne'er could hate. 
Deny their. guilt, and lay the blame on fate; 
Their love reviyes, to make them guiltier grow, 

A ſhort-liv'd bleſſing, but to heighten woe. | 


When to Petreius firſt the news was told, 
The jealous gen'ral thought his legions ſold, 
Swift, with the guards, his head-ſtrong fury drew, 
From out his camp he drives the hoſtile crew; 
fo 1 | Cuts 
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Cuts claſping friends aſunder with his ſword, 
And ſtains with blood each hoſpitable board. 


Then thus his wrath breaks out. Oh! loft to fame! 
* Oh ! falſe to Pompey, and the Roman name! 
© Can ye not conquer, ye degenerate bands? 
© Oh! die at leaſt; tis all that Rome demands. 
© What? will ye own, while ye can wield the {word, 
A rebel ſtandard, and uſurping lord? 
Shall he be ſa'd to take you into place 
* Amongſt his ſlaves, and grant you equal grace? 
© What? ſhall my life be begg'd? inglorious thought 
And life abhorr'd, on ſuch conditions bought 
The toils, we bear, my friends, are not for life, 
Too mean a prize in ſuch a dreadful ſtrife; 
But peace would lead to ſervitude and ſhame, 
A fair amuſement, and a ſpecious name. 
© Never had man explor'd the iron ore, 
* Mark'd' out the trench, or rais'd the lofty tow'r, 
« Ne'er had the ſteed in harnefs ſought the plain, 
Or fleets encounter'd on th' unſtable main; 
Were life, were breath, wich fame to Le compar'd, 
Or peace to glorious liberty preferr d. 
© By guilty oaths the hoſtile army bound, 
Folds faſt its impious faith, and ſtands its ground; 
Are you perfidious, who eſpouſe the laws, 
And traytors only in a righteous cauſe ? 
« Oh ſhame! in vain through nations far and wide, 
Thou call'ſt the crowding monarchs to thy ſide, 
© Fall'n Pompey ! while thy legions here betrag 
Thy cheap bought life, and treat thy fame away.“ 


He ended fierce. The ſoldier's rage returns, 
His blood flies upward, and his boſom turns. 
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So, hap'ly tam'd, the tyger bears his bands, 4 
Leſs grimly growls, and li ches his keeper's hands; 
But if by 4. he taſtes forbidden gore, 

He yells amain, and makes his dungeon roar. 
He glares, he foams, he aims a deſperate bound, 
And his pale maſter flies the dangerous ground. 


Now deeds are done, which man might charge wiche 
On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning night, 
Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 
And made the whole malignity their own. 
The beds, the plenteous tables float with gore, 
And breaſts are ſtabb'd, that were embrac'd before: 
Pity awhile their hands from ſlaughter kept, 
Inward they groan'd, and, as they drew, they wept, 
But every blow their wav'ring rage aſſures, 
In murder hardens, and to blood inures. 
Crowds charge on crowds, nor friends their friends 

deſcry, 

But fires by ſons, and ſons by fathers die. 
Black, monſtrous rage! each, with victorious cries, 
Drags his ſlain friend before the general's eyes, 
Exults in guilt, that throws the only ſhame 
On Pompey's cauſe, and blots the Roman name. 


off 
* I 


— 


The firſt Book of Homer's Iliad, 


CHILLES' fatal wrath, whence diſcord roſe, 
That brought the ſons of Greece unnumber'd woes, 
O goddeſs fing. Full many a hero's ghoſt 
Was driv'n untimely to th' infernal coaſt, 
While in promiſcuous heaps their bodies lay, 
A feaſt for dogs, and ev'ry ire of prey. 
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80 did the fire of gods and men fulfill 
His ſteadfaſt purpoſe, and almighty will; 

What time the haughty chiefs their jars begun, 
Atrides king of men, "on Tele godlike ſon. | 


What God in Arife the gente did engage ? # 
Apollo, burning with vindictive rage 
Againſt the ſcornful king, whoſe impious mw 
His prieſt diſhonour*d, and his of apt r defy'd. - 
Hence ſwift contagion, by the God's commands, 


Swept through the camp, and thinn'd the N 8 bands, . 


For, wealth immenſe the holy Chryſes bore, 
His daughter's ranſom, to the tented ſhore : 
His ſcepter ſtretching forth, the golden rod, 
Hung round with hallow'd garlands of his God, 
Of all the hoſt, of ev'ry princely chief, 

But firſt of Atreus' ſons he begg'd relief. 


Great Atreus' ſons, and warlike Greeks, attend. 
* So may th' immortal Gods your cauſe befriend. 
So may you Priam's lofty bulwarks burn, 
* And rich in gather'd ſpoils to Greece return, 
* As for theſe gifts my daughter you beſtow, 
And rev'rence due to great Apollo ſhow, | 
* Jove's fav'rite offspring, terrible in war, . 
5 Who ſends his ſhafts, un- -erring, from afar. 


Throughout the hoſt conſenting murmurs rife 
The prieſt to rev'rence, and give back the prize; 
When the great king, incens'd, his filence broke 
In words reproachful, and thus fiernly ſpoke. 


* Hence, dotard, from my fig nt. Nor ever more 
p Approvch, I warn thee, this Brbiddden ſhore, Tt 


Fx” Leaſt 
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C Leaſt thou aaa forth, my fury to reſtrain, 


The wreaths and ſcepter of thy -_ in vain, 
The captive maid I never will 


« Till age o'ertakes her, I have vow'd her mine. 
To diſtant Argos ſhall the fair be led: 

* She ſhall; to ply the loom, and grace my bed. 
© Be gone, e'er evil intercept thy way. 

* Hence, on thy life: bor urge me by thy ſtay. 


_ 


He ended frowning. |  Speechleks, nd diſmay d, 
The aged fire his ter Ne yd, 
Silent he paſs d, amd the d g roar 
Of — billows, on the —— ſhore; 
Far from the camp he paſs d: then ſuppliant too. 
And thus the hoary prieſt invok'd 55 . 


Pread warrior with the flver ban. give: ear. 
Patron of Chryſa and of Cilla, hear. 
To thee the guard of Tenedos belongs; 
, Propitious Smintheus } Oh! redreſs my wrongs. 
© If e'er within thy fane, with wreaths adorn'd, 
The fat of bulls and well: fed goaty I burn d, 


© Oh! hear my pray r. Let Greece thy fury Nn. þ 


CAnd with thy ſhatts avenge; thy ſervant woe. 


Apollo heard his i injur A ſuppliart” s CIY.. 
Down ruſh'd the vengeful warriour from the ITY 
Acroſs his breaſt the glitt ring bow he flung, 
And at his back the well-ſtor'd quiver hung: 
His arrows rattled, as he urg'd his flight, 
In clouds he flew, conceal'd from mortal fight , 
'Then took his ſtand the well-aim'd ſhaft to throw -: 
Fierce ſprung the ſtring, and twang's the filver boy 
The dogs and mules bis firſt keen arrow flew; _ 
Amid the ranks the next more tatal few, 
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A deathful dart. The fun'ral 1 
For- ever blaa d on * devoted ground. 


Nine days entire, de vex'd th embattail'd. hoſt, | 
The tenth, Achilles through the winding coaſt 
Summon'd a council, by the queen's command 
Who wields heav'n's ſeepter in her ſhowy hand: 
She mourn'd her fav'rite Greeks, who now encloſe 
The hero, pere ſpeak i ing as he roſe.” 


What now, O Atreus- ſon, remains view, 
© But o'er the deep our wand'rings to renew, 
© Doom'd to deſttuction, while our waſted powers 
The ſword and peſtilence at once devoufs? _ 
Why haſte we not ſome prophet's ſæill to prove, 
Or ſeek by dreams? for dreams deſcend from Jove. 
What moves Apollo's rage let him explain, 
What vow with-held, what hecatomb-un-ſlain : 
And if the blood of. lambs and goats can pay 
* The price for guilt, 24 turn this curſe yt 


Thus he. Aud next the rev rend Calchas roſe, 
Their guide to Ilion whom the Grecians choſe; 
The prince of augurs, whoſe enlighten'd eye 
Could things paſt, preſent, and to come, deſcry: 
Such wiſdom Phœbus gave. He thus began, 
His ſpeech addreſlog | to tie ale man. 


Me then command'ſt thou, lov'd of Jove, to ſhow 
What moves the God, that bends the dreadful bow? 
« Firſt plight thy faith thy ready help to lend, 

* By words to aid me, or by arms defend. 

For I foreſee his rage, whoſe ample ſway 

The Argian pow'rs and ſceptred chiefs obey. 

The wrath of kings what ſubje& can oppoſe? 
Deep in their breaſts the ſmother d vengeance glows, 


Still 
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Still watchſul to deſtroy. Swear, valiant youth, 
« Swear, wilt thou guard me, if I {peak the truth? 


To this Achilles ſwift replies. Be bold; 
« Diſcloſe, what Phebus tells thee, uncontroul d. 
* By him, who liſt'ning to thy pow'rful pray'r 
* Reveals the ſecret, I devoutly ſwear, 


« That, While theſe eyes behold the light, no hand 


Shall dare to wrong thee on this crowded ſtrand ; 


Not Atreus' ſon. Though now himſelf he boaſt 
8 ere ee 


Then boldly he. « Nor does the God complain 


© Of vows with-held, or hecatombs unſlain. 
« Chryſeis to her awful fire refus'd, IY 
The gifts rejected, and the prieſt abus d, 


Call down theſe jadgments, and for more they 6 


© Juſt ready on th' exhauſted camp to fall ; 
Till ranſom -- free the damſel is beſtow'd, 
And hecatombs are ſent to ſooth the God, 
To Chryſa ſent. Perhaps Apollo's rage 
The gifts may expiate, and the prieſt aſfwage. 


He ſpoke and fate. When, with an angry frown, ' 


The chief of kings up-ſtarted from his throne. 
Ditdain and. vengeance in his boſom riſe, 
Lour in his brows, and ſparkle in his eyes : 

Full at the prieſt their fiery orbs he bent, 
And all at once his fury found a vent. 

* Augur of ills, for never good to me 

Did that moſt inauſpicious voice decree : 
Forever ready to denounce my woes, 

* When, Greece is paniſh'd, I am ſlill the cauſe. 


Ard now, when Phcebus ſpreads his plagues abroad, 


* And wattes our camp, tis I provoke the God, 


} 


« Be- 
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gecauſe my blooming captive I detain, 

* And the large ranſom is produc'd i in vain, 

Fond of the maid, my queen, in beauty's pride, 
 *Ne'er charm'd me more, & virgin and a bride 

Not Clytemneltra boaſts a nobler grace, 

A (weeter temper, or a lovelier face, 

In works of female ſkill hath more command, 

* Or guides the needle with a nicer hand. 

+ Yet ſhe ſhall go. The fair our peace ſhall buy: 

* Better I ſuffer, than my people die. 

* But mark me well, See inſtantly prepar'd 

A full equivalent, a new reward. 

* Nor is it meet, while each enjoys his ſhare, 

* Your chief ſhall loſe his portion of the war: 

* In vain your chief; whilſt the dear prize, I boaſt, 

Is wreſted from me, and for ever lolt. 


To whom the ſwift-purſuer quick reply d. 
Oh! ſunk in avarice, and ſwol'n with pride! 
© How ſhall the Greeks, though large of ſoul they be, 
Collect their ſever'd ſpoils, a heap for thee 
To ſearch anew, and cull the choiceit ſhare 
Amid the mighty harveſt of the war? 

* Then yield thy captive, to the God reſign'd, 

Aſſur'd a ten- fold recompence to find, 
When Jove's decree ſhall throw proud Ilion down, 
And give to plunder the devoted town. 


* Think not, Atrides anſwer'd, though thou ſhine, 
* Graceful in beauty, like the pow'rs divine, 
Think not, thy wiles, in ſpecious words convey'd, 
From its firm purpoſe ſhall my ſoul diſſuade. 
« Muſt I alone bereft fit down with ſhame, 
And thou inſulting keep thy captive dame? 
* If, as I aſk, the large-ſoul'd Greeks conſent 
Full recompence to give, I ſtand content. 
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If not: a prize I ſhall my ſelfdecree, 

From him, or him, or elſe perhaps from thee. 
While the proud prince, deſpoil'd, ſhall rage in vain. 
But break we here. The reſt let time explain. 
Launch now a well-trim'd galley from the ore: 
Wich hands, experienc'd at the bending oar : 

© Encloſe the hecatomb : and then with care 

To the high deck-convey the captive fair. 

The ſacred barque let ſage Ulyſſes guide; 
Or Ajax, or Idomeneus, preſide : 

Or thou, O mighty man, the chief ſhalt be. 
And who more fit to ſooth the God than thee ? 


« Shameleſs, and poor of foul, the prince replive, 
And on the monarch caſts his ſcornful eyes, 
What Greek henceforth will march at thy command, 
In ſearch of danger on the doubtful ſtrand ? 

© Who in the face of day provoke the fight, 

Or tempt the ſecret ambuſh of the night? 

© Not I, be ſure. Henceforward I am free. 

For ne'er was Priam's houſe a foe to me. 

Far from their inroads, in my paſtures feed 

« | he lowing heifer, and the pamper'd ſteed, 

On Phthia's hills our fruits ſecurely grow, 

And ripen, careleſs of the diſtant foe, 

« Between whoſe realms and our Theſſalian ſhore 

* Un-number'd mountains riſe, and billows roar. 
For thine, and for thy baffled brother's fame, 
Acroſs thoſe ſeas, diſdainful man, I came; 
Vet, inſolent ! by arbitrary ſway, 

© Thou talk'ſt of ſeiſing on my rightful prey, 

The prize whoſe purchaſe toils and dangers coſt, 
And piv'n by ſuffrage of the Grecian hoſt. 
What town, when ſack'd by our victorious bands, 
* But ſtill brought wealth to thoſe rapacious hands? 


To 
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To me, thus ſcorn'd, contented do'ſt thou yield 
My ſhare of blood in the tumultuous field; + 
But ſtill the flow 'r of all the ſpoil is thine ; | 

There claim'f thou moſt ; nor e're did I repine. 
_ © Whate'er was giv'n I took, and thought it beſt, | 
With ſlaughter tir d, and panting after reſt. 
To Phthia now, for I ſhall fight no more, 
My ſhips their crooked prows ſhall turn from ſhore, 
When I am ſcorn'd, I think I well foreſee 
What ſpoils and pillage will be won by thee. 


* Hence | cry'd the monarch, hence! without delay. 
Think not, vain man] my voice ſhall urge thy ſtay. 
© Others thou leav'ſt to the great cauſe inclin'd, 
A league of kings thou leav'ſt, and Jove behind. 
Of all the chiefs do'ſt thou oppoſe me moſt: 
| © Outrage and uproar are thy only boaſt, _ 

« Diſcord and jars thy joy. But learn to know, 
If thou art ſtrong, tis Jove hath made thee ſo. 
Go, at thy pleaſure ; none will op thy way, 
Go bid thy baſe-born Myrmidons ober. 
Thou, nor thy rage, ſhall my reſol ves ſubdue; 

* I fix my purpoſe, and my threats renew. 

« Since 'tis decreed I muſt the maid reſtore, | 

A ſhip ſhall waft her to th' offended power; 

* But fair Briſeis, thy allotted prize, 

My ſelf will ſeize, and ſeize before thy eyes: 

© That thou and each audacious man may ſee, 
How vain the raſh attempt to cope with me. 


Stung to the ſoul, tumultuous thoughts began 
This way and that to rend the godlike man, 

To force the paſſage with his faulchion drawn, 

And hurl th' imperial boaſter from his throne, 

He now reſolves : and now reſolves again 

To quell his fury, and his arm reſtrain, 
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While thus by turns his rage and reaſon ſway'd, 
And half un-ſheath'd he held the glitt'ring blades 
That moment, Juno, whoſe impartial eye 
Watch'd a' er them both, ſent Pallas from the yt : | 
She flew, and caught his' yellow bai behind, 

To him alone the radiant goddeſs ſnhin'd, Hb 
Sudden he turn'd, and ſtarted „ ang Elbooh 
Rage and revenge flaſh'd dreadful i his eyes. 

Then thus with haſty words. 01 heavenly born, 
* Com'ſt thou to ſee proud Agamemnon's ſcorn? _ 
But thou ſhalt ſee, my ſword ſhall make it good, 
* This n fand ſmoak with ory — S y gan 


* To footh thy ſoul, hs bl 1 maid derbe. 
If thou obey my voice, I left the ſkies. 

* Heav'n's queen, who favours both, gave this command : 
« Suppreſs thy wrath, and ſtay thy vengeful hand. 
Be all thy rage in tauntful words expreſt; 
* But guiltleſs let the thirſty faulchion reſt. 
Mark what I ſpeak. An hour is on its way. ati 
* When gifts ten-fo!d for this affront ſhall pay. 
« Suppreſs thy wrath ; and heav” n and me obey. 


Then he, I yield; though with reluRtant mind. 
Who yields to heav'n ſhall heav'n propitious find. 
The ſilver hilt cloſe grafping, at the word, 
Deep in the ſheath he plung'd his mighty ſword. 
The goddefs, turning, darted from his ſight, | 

And reach'd Olympus in a moment's flight. 


But fierce Achilles, in a thundring tone, 
Throws out his wrath, and goes re on. 


Valiant with wine, and furious from the bow! ! 
Thon ficrce-look'd talker with a coward foul! 
& ;.;* 0 | | : | oc Ss 
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War's glorious peril ever flow to ſhare: 

© Aloof thou view'ſt the field; for death. is there. 
i 5 
And peel the Greeks, at will, who diſobey : 

A tyrant lord oer ſlaves to earth debas'd; 
For, had they ſouls, this outrage were thy ns: 

* But, thou, my fx d, my final purpoſe hear. 
Zy this dread ſcepter ſolemnly I ſwear ; | 

* By this, which, once from out the foreſt torn, _ 
Nor leaf nor ſhade ſhall evermore adorn; _ 
Which never more its verdure muſt renew, 
© Lopp'd from the vital ſtemm, n 
* But giv'n by J ove the ſons of men to awe, 

Now ſways the nations and confirms the law, 

A day ſhall come, when, ſor this hour's diſdain 

© The Greeks ſhall wiſh for me, and wiſh in vain ; 
Nor, thou, though griev'd, the wanted aid afford, 
When heaps on heaps ſhall fall by HeQor's ſword: 
Too late with anguiſh ſhall thy heart be torn, 
That n public ſcorn,” 


He ſaid. And mounting with a furious bound, 
He daſh'd his ſtudded ſcepter on the ground; 
Then fate. Atrides, eager to reply, _ 

On the fierce champion glanc'd a vengeful eye. 


"T'was then, the madding monarchs to compoſe, | 
The Pylian prince, the ſmooth-ſpeech'd Neſtor roſe. 
His tongue dropp'd honey. Full of days was he; 
Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to ſee: 

And his firſt race of ſubjects long decay d, 
O' er their ſons' ſons a peaceful ſcepter ſway d. 


Alas for Greece! he cries, and what withj o/ | 
Shall Priam hear, and ev'ry ſon of Troy 
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© That you, the firſt in wiſddom d in wars,” 
« Waſte your great fouls in 1 


Go to! yon both are young: Vet oft reverd 
Greater than'y6u hive the Wiſe Neſtor heard. 
* Their Nr | 
« Czeneus the jaſt, Pirithousthe bold; 6,701. 
« Exadius, Dryts; botn to high 
Shepherds of men, and rulers of the land, 
© Theſeus unrival'd in his fire's abodes, + - 
* And mighty Polyphenie, a re 
names that ancient ſtory knows, 
— — foes; © 
© Fearleſs through rocks and wids'their prey p. bare, 
« And the huge double Oentaur face fubdu d. * 
Wich them my early youth was pleas''to ram 
Through regions, eee, 
They call'd me to the warz. No living harre 
Could match their valour, or their r | 
© Yet wont thy oft my ſage advice to hear. 
Then liſten both, with an attentive car. 11 
Seize not thou, king of men, the beauteous . 
© Th' allotted prize the Grecian voices pave. 
Nor thou, Pelides, in a threat'ning tone 8 
« Urge him to wrath, who fills that facred throne, , 
The king of forty kings, and honour' d more 
By mighty Jove, than e' er was king before. 
Brave though thou art, and of à race divine, 
* Thou muſt obey a pow r more great than thine. | 
And thou, O king, forbear. My ſelf win fue © 
Great Thetis ſon his vengeance to fubdues 
Great Thetis* valiant fon, our country's boaſt, 
The ſhield, and bulwark, of the Grecian hoaſt. 


5 THEY) I. 


. + 2 1 
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« Wiſe are thy words, O fire, the king began, | 
But what can ſatiate this aſpiring man? 
Un- 
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Unbounded pow'r he claims o'er human- kind, 
And hopes for ſlaves, I truſt, he ne'er ſhall find. 
Shall we, becauſe the gods have form'd him ſtrong, 
« Bear the lewd language of his lawleſs tongue ! 


If aw'd by thee, the Greeks might well deſpiſe 
My name, the prince, precipitate, replies. 
© In vain thou nodd'ſt from thy imperial throne. 
Thy vaſſals ſeek elſewhere; for I am none. 
© But break we here. The fair, tho' juſtly mine, 
With ſword un- drawn I purpoſe to reſign. 
On aught beſide, I once for all command, 
Lay not, I charge thee, thy preſumptuous hand. 
Come not within my reach. Nor dare advance. 
« Or thy heart's blood ſhall reek upon my launce.” 


Thus both in foul debate prolong'd the day. 
The council broke, each takes his ſep'rate way. 
Achilles ſeeks his tent with reſtleſs mind ; 
Patroclus and his train move flow behind. 


Twice ten ſelected Greeks, a brawny band, 
Tag the tough oars, at the great king's command. 
The gifts, the hecatomb, the captive — 
Are all entruſted to Ulyſſesꝰ care. 
They mount the deck; the veſſel takes its flight, 
Bounds o'er the ſurge, and leſſens to the ſight. 


Mean time, a barque was haul'd along the ſand, } 


Next he ordains along the n coaſt 
By hallow'd rites to purify the hoſt. 
A herd of choſen victims they provide, 
And caſt their offals on the briny tide. 
Fat bulls and goats to great Apollo die. 
In clouds the fav'ry ſteam aſcends the ſky. 


The 
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The Greeks to heav'n their ſolemn vows addreſt; 
But dite revenge rowl'd in the monarch's breaſt, 


Obſequious at his call two heralds ſtand : 
To them in frowns he gives this harſh command. 
* Ye heralds, to Achilles' tent repair : 

Thence, ſwift, the female ſlave Briſeis bear, 
With arms, if diſobey'd, my ſelf will come. 

* Bid him reſign her, or he tempt his doom.” 


The heralds, though unwillingly, obey. 
Along the ſea-beat ſhore they ſpeed their way : 
And, now the Myrmidonian quarter paſt, 

At his tent-door they find the hero plac'd, 
Diſturb'd the ſolemn meſſengers he ſaw : 
They too ſtood filent, with reſpectful awe, 
Before the royal youth. They neither ſpoke. 


He gueſs d their meſſage, and the ſilence broke. 


Ve miniſters of gods and men draw near; 
Not you, but him, whoſe heralds ye appear, 


* Robb'd of my right I blame. Patroclus, bring 


The damſel forth for this diſdainful king. 

„But ye, my wrongs, O heralds, bear in mind, 
And clear me to the gods and all mankind, 
*Ev'n to your thoughtleſs king; if ever more 

* My aid be wanted on the hoſtile ſhore, 

* Thoughtleſs he is, nor knows his certain doom, 
« Blind'to the paſt, nor ſees the woes to come, 
His beſt defence thus raſhly to forego, 

© And leave a naked army to the foe.” 


He ceas'd. Patroclus his dear friend obey'd, 
And uſher'd in the lovely weeping maid. 
Sore ſigh'd ſhe, as the heralds took her hand, 


And oft look'd back ſlow-moving o'er the ſtrand. 


The 
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The widow'd hero, when the fair was gone, 
Far from his friends ſate bath'd in tears, alone. 
On the cold beach he ſate, and fix d his eyes 
Where black with ſtorms the curling billows riſe, 
And as the ſea wide rowling he ſurvey'd, | 
With out-ſtretel'd arms to his fond mother pray'd. 


Since to ſhort life thy hapleſs ſon was born, 
Great Jove ſtands bound by promiſe to adorn 
His ſtinted courſe, with an in mortal name. 
© Is this the great amends? the promis'd' fame? 
The fon of Atreus, proud of lawleſs Way, 

* Demands, poſſeſſes, and enjoys, my prey.“ 


* 


Near her old ſire enthron'd, ſne heard him weep 
From the low filent caverns of the deep: 

Then in a morning miſt her head ſhe rears, 
Sits by her ſon, and mingles tears with tears; 
Cloſe-graſps her darling's hand. My fon, ſhe cries, 


Why heaves thy heart? and why o'erflow thy eyes? 
Oh tell me, tell thy mother all thy care, 


That both may know it, and that both may ſhare. 


Oh! goddeſs! ery'd he, with an inward groan, 
Thou know'ſt it all: to thee are all things known. 
Eetian Thebes we ſaek d, their ranfack'd tow'rs, 
* The plunder of a people, all was ours. 
We ſtood agreed the booty to divide. 
Chryſeis roſy- check d, and gloſſy ey'd, 
Fell to the king; but holy Cheyſes bore 
« Vaſt gifts of ranſom, to the tented ſhore : 
His ſcepter ſtretching forth, the golden rod 
Hung round with hallow'd garlands of his God; 
Of all the hoſt, of ev'ry princely chief, 

But firſt of Atreus' ſons, he begg d relief. 
125 22 Through- 
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Throughout the hoſt conſenting murmurs ran, 


* To yield her to the venerable man z 

* But the harſh king deny'd to do him right, 

* And drove the trembling prophet from his ſight. 

Apollo heard his injur'd ſuppliant's cry, 

And dealt his arrows through th' infected ſky ; 

* The ſwift contagion, ſent by his commands, 

« Swept through the camp, and thinn'd the Grecian bands. 

The guilty cauſe a ſacred augur ſhow'd, 

And I firſt mov'd to mitigate the God: 

At this the tyrant ſtorm'd, and vengeance vow'd ; 

And now too ſoon hath made his threatnings good. 

© Chryſeis firſt with gifts to Chryſa ſent, 

His heralds came this moment to my tent, 

And bore Briſeis thence, my beauteous ſlave, 

Th' allotted prize, which the leagu'd Grecians gave. 
Thou goddeſs, then, and thou, I know, haſt pow'r, 
For thine own ſon the might of Jove implore. 

Oft in my father's houſe I've heard thee tell, 

© When ſudden fears on heav'n's great monarch fell, 
Thy aid the rebel deities o'ercame, 

And fav'd the mighty thunderer from ſhame. 

Pallas, and Neptune, and great Juno, bound 

The fire in chains, and hemm'd their ſov'reign round, 
Thy voice, O Goddeſs, broke their idle bands, 

And call'd the giant of the hundred hands, 

The prodigy, whom heav'n and earth revere, 

© Briarevs nam'd above, ÆEgeon here. 

His father Neptune he in ſtrength furpaſs'd ; 

At Jove's right hand his hideous form he plac'd, 
Proud of his might. The gods, with ſecret dread, 
Beheld the huge enormous ſhape, and fled. 

* Remind him then: for well thou know'ſ the art: 

« Go, claſp his knees, and melt his mighty heart. 

Let the driv'n Argians, hunted o'er the plain, 
« Seck the laſt verge of this tempeſtuous main : 


©'There 
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here let them periſh, void of all relief, 

My wrongs remember, and enjoy their chief. 
Too late with anguiſh ſhall his heart be torn, 

That the firſt Greek was made _ public ſcorn.” 


Then ſhe. With tears her azure eyes ran o'er. 
* Why bore I thee! or nouriſh'd, when | bore! 
* Bleſt, if within thy tent, and free from ſtrife, 
*'Thou might'ſ poſſeſs thy poor remains of life. 
Thy death approaching now the fates foreſhow ;. 
Short is thy deſtin'd term, and full of woe. 
III. fated r ! and oh unhappy I! 
But hence to the celeſtial courts I fly, 
Where, hid in ſnow, to heav'n Olympus ſwells, 
* And Jove, rejoycing in his thunder, dwells. 
Mean time, my ſon, indulge thy juſt diſdain : 
Vent all thy rage, and ſhun the hoſtile plain, 
Till Jove returns. Laſt night my waves he croſs'd, 
And ſought the diſtant Ethiopian coaſt : 
Along the ſkies his radiant courſe he ſteer d, 
« Bekind him all the train of Gods appear'd, 
A A bright proceſſion. To the holy feaſt 

_ * Of blameleſs men he goes a grateful gueſt. 


© To heav'n he comes, when twice fix days are o'er; 


Ihen ſhall my voice the fire of gods implore, 
Then to his lofty manſion will I paſs, 
Founded on rocks of ever-during braſs : 
There will {claſp his knees with wonted art, 
Nor doubt, my ſon, but I ſhall melt his heart. 


She ceas'd : and left him loſt in doubtful care, 
And bent on vengeance for the raviſh'd fair. 


But; ſafe arriv'd near Chryſa' s ſacred rand, 
The ſage cies now- e to land. 
u 


* 
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Along the coaſt he ſhcots with ſwell ing gales, 
Then low'rs the loſty maſt, and furls the fails ; 


Next plies to port with many a well-tim'd oar, 


And drops his anchors near the faithful ſhore... 

The barque now fix'd amidſt the rowling tide, 

Chryleis follows her experienc'd guide: 

The gifts to Phoebus from the Grecian hoſt, 

A herd of bulls went ballowing o'er the coaſt. / 

To the God's fane, high looking o'er the land, f 
He led, and near the altar took his ſtand, { 
Then gave her to the 2 father's hand. 


© All hai); Atrides — thy Aber free, 
© Sends off rings to thy God, and gifts to thee. 
But thou intreat the pow'r, whoſe dreadful ſway 
Afflicts his camp, . * his hoſt "ye 


He laid; and gave her.” The fond father fmil'd 
With ſecret rare and embrac'd his child. 


The victims e range in choſen bands, 
And offer gifts with un- polluted hands: 
When with loud voice, and arms up- rear'd in air, 
The . er preferr'd this P — | 


8 Dread warrior with the filver bow give ere 
Patron of Chryſa and of Cilla, hear. TIES 
© About this dome thou walk*ſt thy conftant ein 11 
© Still have my vows thy pow” r Propitious faund. 

* Rous'd by my pray'rs ev'n now thy vengeance burns, 
And imit by thee, the Grecian army mourns. | 
© Hear me once more: and let the ſuppliant foe 
* Avert thy wrath, yy lack ad e EVEN wee 


He pray'd: and * 110m netic: his Webs +4 
The ſuppliants now their votive rites propare 1 ; ie 
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Amid the flames they caſt the hallow'd bread, 
And heav'n-ward turn each victim's deftin'd head': 
Next ſlay the fatted bulls, their ſins divide, © 
And from each carcaſs rend the ſmoak ing hide; 
On ev'ry limb large rowls of fat beſtow, I 2-0? * 
And choſen morſels round the off ring ftrow: 
Myſterious rites! Then on the fire divine 

The great high prieſt pours forth the raddy wine ; 
Himſelf the off ring burns. On either hand 

A troop of youths, in decent order, ſtand. 

On ſharpen'd forks, obedient to the ſire, 

They turn the taſteful fragments in the fire, 
Adorn the feaſt, ſee ev*ry diſh well ſtor'd, 

And ſerve the plenteous meſſes to the board. 


When now the various feaſt had chear'd their ſouls, 
With ſparkling wines they crown the'gen'rous bowls, 
The firſt libations to Apollo pay, 
And ſolemnize with ſacred hymns the day: 
His praiſe in Is Pzans loud they ſing, 
And ſooth the rage of the far-ſhooting king. 


At evening, through the ſhore diſpers'd, they ſleep, 
Huſh'd by the diſtant roarings of the deep. 


When now, aſcending from the ſhades of night, 

Aurora glow'd in all her rofy light, | 

The daughter of the dawn: th' awaken'd crew 
Back to the Greeks encamp'd their courſe renew. 
The breezes freſhen : for with friendly gales 
Apollo ſwell'd their wide, diſtended, fails : 

Cleft by the rapid prow the waves divide, 

And in hoarſe murmurs break on either ſide, 

In ſafety to the deftin'd port they paſs'd, 

And fix d their barque with grappling haulſers faft ; 
Then dragg d her farther, on the dry-land coaſt, 
Regain'd their tents, and mingled in the hoſt. 


Q4 But 
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But fierce Achilles, ſtill on vengeance bent, 
Cheriſh'd his wrath, and madden'd in his tent ; 
Th' aſſembled chiefs he ſhun'd with high diſdain, 
A band of kings, nor ſought the hoſtile plain; 
But long'd to hear the diſtant troops engage, 
The ſtrife grow doubtful, and the battle rage. 


| Twelve days were paſt ; and now th' ethereal train, 
Jove at their head, to heav'n return'd again, 
When Thetis, from the deep prepar'd to riſe, 
Shot through a big-ſwoll'n wave, and pierc'd the ſkies. 
At early morn ſhe reach'd the realms above, 

The court of Gods, the reſidence of Jove. 


On the top-point of high Olympus, crown'd 
With hills on hills, him far apart ſhe found, 
Above the reſt. The earth beneath diſplay'd 
A boundleſs proſpect. his broad eye ſurvey'd. 

Her left hand graſp'd his knees, her right ſhe rear'd, 
And touch'd with blandiſhment his awful beard ; 
Then, ſuppliant with ſubmiſſive voice implor d 
Old Saturn's fon, the God by Gods ador' d. 


If e er, by rebel deities ——_ 
© My aid reliev d thee, grant this one requeſt : 
Since to ſhort life my hapleſs ſon was born, 
Do thou with tame the ſcanty ſpace adorn. 
© Puniſh the king of men, whoſe lawleſs ſ\way 
Hath ſham'd the youth, and ſeiz'd his deſiin'd prey. 
A while let Troy prevail, that Greece may grieve, 
And doubled honours to my off-ſpring give.” 


She ſaid, The God vouchſaf'd not to reply ; 
A deep ſuſpence ſate in his thoughtful eye, 
Once more around his knees the goddeſs clung, 
And to ſoft accents form'd her artful tongue. 
| Oh 
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Oh] ſpeak. Or grant me, or deny my pray' r. 
Fear not to ſpeak, what I am doom'd to bear; 
That I may know, if thou my pray*r deny, 
The moſt deſpis'd of all the Gods am I. 


With a deep ſigh the thund'ring pow'r replies. 
«'To what a height will Juno's anger riſe! 
Still doth her voice, before the Gods, upbraid 
* My partial hand, that gives the Trojans aid. 
I grant thy ſuit. But, hence! depart unſeen, 
* And ſhan the fight of heav'n's ſuſpicious queen. 
Believe my nod, the great, the certain ſign, 


When Jove propitious hears the pow'rs divine; 


The ſign that ratifies my high command, 
« 'T hat thus I Will: and what I will ſhall tand.” 


This ſaid, his kingly brow the fire inclin'd ; 
The large black curls fell awful from behind, 
T hick-ſhadowing the ſtern forehead of the God: 
Olympus trembled at th' almighty nod. 


The Goddeſs ſmil'd: and, with a ſudden leap, 
From the high mountain plung'd into the deep. 


But Jove repair'd to his celeſtial tow'rs: 
And, as he roſe, up-roſe th' immortal pow'rs.. 
In ranks, on either fide, th' aſſembly caſt, 
Bow'd down, and did obeiſance as he paſs'd. 


To him enthron'd, for whiſp'ring ſhe had ſeen 
Cloſe a this knees the filver-footed queen 
Daughter of him, who, low. beneath the tides, 
Aged and hoary in the deep reſides, 

Big with invectives, Juno filence broke, | 
And thus, opprobrious, her reſentments ſpoke.” 


Falſe 
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« Falſe Jove | what Goddeſs whiſp'ring did I ſee? 
O fond of counlels, till conceal'd from me! 
©'To me, neglected, thou wilt ne'er impart 
One ſingle thought of thy cloſe-cover'd heart.” 


To whom the fire of Gods and men reply'd; 
© Strive not to find, what I decree to hide. 
_ © Laborious were the ſearch, and vain the ſtrife, 
© Vain ev'n for thee, my ſiſter and my wife. 
« The thoughts and counſels, proper to declare, 
Nor God nor mortal ſhall before thee ſhare ; 
But, what my ſecret wiſdom ſhall ordain, 
© Think not to reach, for know the rden were vain, 


Dread Saturn's ſon, why ſo ſevere? replies 

The goddeſs of the large majeſtic eyes, 

Thy own dark thoughts at pleaſure hide, or ſhow ; 
*Ne'er have I aſk'd, nor now aſpire to know. 
Nor yet my fears are vain: nor came unſeen 

To thy high throne the filver-footed queen, 

* Daughter of him, who low beneath the tides 

* Aged and hoary in the deep reſides. 

Thy nod aſſures me ſhe was not deny'd: 

* And Greece mult periſh for a madman's pride.” 


To whom the Gods, whoſe hand the tempeſt forms, 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms, 
Thus wrathful anſwer'd. « Doft thou ſtill complain? 

* Perplex'd for-ever, and perplex'd in vain ! 

© Should'ft thou diſcloſe the dark event to come, 
* How wilt thou ſtop th' irrevocable doom 
This ſerves the more to ſharpen my diſdain 

* And woes foreſeen but lengthen out thy pain. 
ge filent then. Diſpute not my command; 
Nor tempt the force of this ſuperior hand: 


© Leaft 
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© Leaſt all the gods, around thee leagu'd, engage 
* In vain ta H theo from m mum 7 


Mute and abaſh'd the ſate without reply, 
And downward turn'd her large majeſtic eye, 
Nor further durſt th' offended fire provoke: 
The Gods around him trembled, as he ſpoke. 
When Vulcan, for his mother ſore diſtreſt 
Turn'd orator, and thus his ſpeech addreſs'd. 

Hard is our fate, if men of mortal line 
* Stir up debate among the pow'rs divine, 
If things of earth diſturb the bleſt abodes, 
And mar th' ambroſial banquet of the Gods 
Then let my mother once be rul'd by me, 
Though much more wiſe than I pretend to be: 
Let me adviſe her ſilent to obey, 

And due ſubmiſſion to our father pay, 

Nor force again his gloomy rage to riſe, 

« Ill-tim'd, and damp the revels of the ſkies. 
For ſhould he toſs her from th Olympian hill, 
Who could reſiſt the mighty monarch's Wðill? 
« Then thou to love the thund'rer dawned 

* And tempt him JP on us all to ſmile.” 


 Hefaid: and in * tott*ring hands op-bore 
A double goblet, fill'd, and foaming o'er. 


Sit down, dear mother, with a heart content, 
Nor urge a more diſgraceful puniſhment, 

Which if great Jove inflict, poor I, diſmay'd, 

* Muft ſtand aloof, nor dare to give thee aid : 

Great Jove ſhall reign for-ever, uncontroul'd. 
Remember, when I took thy part of old, 

Caught by the heel he ſwung me round on high, 
And headlong hurl'd me from the ethereal {ky : 

| We. From 
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From morn to noon I fell, from noon to night ; | 
Till pitch'd on Lemnos, a moſt piteous fight, 

* The Sintians hardly could my breath recall, 

* Giddy and gaſping with the dreadful fall.“ 


She ſmil'd ; and, ſmiling, her white arm diſplay d 
To reach the bowl her awkard ſon convey d. | 
From right to left the gen'rous bowl he crown'd, 

And dealt the roſy nectar fairly round. 

'The Gods laugh'd out, unweary'd, as = _ 
The _y ſkinker hop from ade to ade. 


Thus, feaſting to the full, they paſs away, 

In bliſsful banquets, all the live-long day. 

Nor wanted melody. With heav'nly art 

The muſes ſung ; each muſe perform'd her part, 
Alternate warbling ; while the golden lyre, 
Touch'd by Apollo, led the vocal choir. 

The ſun at length declin'd, when ev'ry gueſt 
Sought his bright palace, and withdrew to reſt: 
Each had his palace on th' Olympian hill, 

A maſter-piece of vulcan's matchleſs ſkill. 

Ev'n he, the God, who heav's's great ſceptre ſways, 
And frowns amid the lightning's dreadful blaze, 
His bed of ſtate aſcending, lay compos'd ; | 
His eyes a ſweet refreſhing ſlumber clos'd : 
And at his fide, all glorious to behold, 

Was Juno lodg'd in her alcove of gold. 
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To the Earl of Warwick, on the 
Death of Mr. Addiſon. 


. dumb too long, the drooping muſe hath ſtay d, 
And left her debt to Addiſon unpaid, 
Blame not her ſilence, Warwick, but bemoan, 
And judge, oh judge, my boſom by your own. 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires! 
Slow comes the verſe that real woe inſpires : 
Grief unaffected ſuits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 

Can I forget the diſmal night that gave 
My ſoul's beſt part for ever to the grave 
How ſilent did his old companions tread, 
By mid-night lamps, the manſions of the dead, 
Thro' breathing ſtatues, then unheeded things, 
Thro' rows of warriors, and thro' walks of kings! 
What awe did the ſlow folemn knell inſpire; 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir ; - 
The duties by the lawn-rob'd prelate pay'd ; 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd ! 
While ſpeechleſs o'er thy cloſing grave we bend, 
Accept theſe tears, thou dear departed friend, 
Oh gone for ever, take this long adieu; 
And ſleep in peace, next thy lov'd Montagu. 
To ftrew freſh laurels let the taſk be mine, 
A frequent pilgrim, at thy ſacred ſhrine ; 
Mine with true ſighs thy abſence to bemoan, 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy ſtone. 
If e'er from me thy lov'd memorial part, 
May ſhame afflict this alienated heart; . 

1 O 
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Of thee forgetful if I form a ſong, 
My tyre be broken, and untun'd my tongue, 
My grief be doubled from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment, anchaRtisd by thee. 
Oft let me range the gloomy iſles alone 
Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown, 
Along the walls where ſpreading marbles ſhow 
What worthies form the hallow'd mould below ; 
Proud names, who once the reigns of empire held; 
In arms who triumph'd ; or in arts excell'd ; 
Chiefs, grac'd with ſcars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots, who for ſaered freedom ſtood; 
Juſt men, by whom impartial laws wete given ; 
And ſaints who taught, and led, the way to heav'n; 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, whete the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt; 
Nor e'er was to the bow*rs of bliſs convey'd 
A fairer ſpirit or more welcome ſhade, 
In what new region, to the juſt aſſign'd, 
What new employments pleaſe th' unbody'd mind; 
A winged virtue, through the ethereal fc 
From world to world unweary'd does he fly ? 
Or curious trace the long laborious maze 
Of heaven's decrees, where wond' ring angels gaze? 
Does he delight to hear bold ſeraphs tell 
How Michael battel'd and the dragon fell; 
Or mixt with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill effay'd below? 


Or doit thou warn poor mortals left behind, 


A taſk well ſuited to thy gentle mind? 

Oh ! if ſometimes thy ſpotleſs form deſcend ; 

To me, thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend! 
When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 
In filent whiſp'rings purer thoughts impart, 


And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart; 


* 
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Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliſs ſhall join, nor death can part us more. 
That awful form, which, ſo ye heav'ns decree, 

Muſt {till be lov'd and ſtill deplor'd by me; 

In nightly viſions ſeldom fails to riſe, 

Or rous'd by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 

If bufineſs calls, or crowded courts invite ; 

Th' unblemiſh'd ſtateſman ſeems to ſtrike my ſight; 

If in the ſtage I ſeek to ſooth my cart; 

I meet his ſoul which breathes in Cato there; 

If penſive to the rural ſhades I rove; 

His ſhape o'ertakes me in the lonely grove : 

Twas there of juſt and good he reaſon d ſtrong, 

Clear'd ſome great truth or rais'd ſome ſerious ſong : 

There patient ſhow'd us the wiſe courſe to ſteer, 

A candid cenſor, and a friend ſevere; 

There taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 

The price for knowledge, taught us how to die. 

Thou hill, whoſe brow the antique ſtructures grace, 
Rear'd by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race. 

Why, once ſo lov'd, when &er thy bow'r appears, 

O'er my dim eye-balls glance the ſudden tears ! 

How ſweet were once thy proſpects freſh and fair, 

Thy ſloping walks, and unpolluted air! 

How ſweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 

Thy noon tide ſhadow, and thy. ev'ning breeze 

His image thy forſaken bow'rs reſtore ; 

Thy walks and airy proſpects charm no more: 

No more the ſummer in thy glooms allay'd, 

Thy evening breezes, and thy noon- day ſhade. 

From other ills, however fortune frown'd ; 

Some refuge in the mule's art I found; 

Reluctant now I toucht the trembling ſtring 

Bereft of him, who taught me how to ſing ; 
And theſe ſad accents, murmur d o'er his urn, 
Betray that abſence, they attempt to mourn. 

; | > Oh! 
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Oh! muſt I then, now freſh my boſom bleeds 
And Craggs in death to Addiſon ſucceeds, 
The verſe, begun to one loſt friend, prolong ; 
And weep a ſecond in th' unfiniſh'd ſong ! 

Theſe works divine, which on his death - bed laid 
To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring ſage convey d, 
Great, but ill omen'd monument of fame, 

Nor he ſurviv'd to give, nor thou to claim. 

Swift after him thy ſocial ſpirit flies, 

And cloſe to his, how ſoon ! thy coffin lies. 

Bleſt pair! whoſe union future bards ſhall tell 

In future tongues : each others boaſt ! farewel, 
Farewel! whom join'd in fame in friendſhip try'd, 
No chance could ſever, nor the grave divide. 


— K — 


Colin and Lucy. A Ballad. 


F Leinſter, fam'd for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace; 

Nor e' er did Liffy's limpid ſtream 
Reflect ſo ſweet a face: 

Till luckleſs love, and pining care, 
Impar'd her roſy hue, 

Her coral lips, and damaſk cheeks, 
And eyes of gloſly blue. 


Oh ! have you ſeen a lilly pale, 
When beating rains deſcend ? 

So droop'd the ſlow-conſuming maid, 
Her life now near its end. 

By Lucy warn'd, of flatt'ring ſwains 
Take heed, ye eaſy fair: 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 
Ye perjur'd ſwains, beware. 

Three 
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Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 

And ſhrieking at her window thrice, 
The raven flap'd his wing. 

Too well the love - lorn maiden knew 
The ſolemn boding ſound; 

And thus, in dying words, beſpoke, 

The virgins weeping round: 


] hear a voice, you cannot hear, 

Which ſays, I muſt not ſtay ; 

« I ſee a hand, you cannot ſee, 
Which beckons me away. 

« By a falſe heart, and broken vows, 
In early youth I die: 

Was I to blame, becauſe his bride 
* Was thrice as rich as I? 


Ah Colin! give nat her thy vows, 
Vous due to me alone: 
Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiſs, 
Nor think him all thy own. 
© 'To-morrow, in the church to wed, 
_ © Impatient, both prepare 
But know, fond maid ; and know, falſe man, 
That Lucy will be there! 


Then bear my corſe, my comrades, bear, 
This bride 1 blyth to meet, 
He in his wedding - trim ſo gay, 


I in my winding ſheet. 
She ſpoke; ſhe dy d; her corſe was born, 
The bridegroom blyth te meet, 
He in his wedding - trim fo gay, 
She in her winding ſheet. 


R 
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Then what were perjur'd Colin's thoughts? 
How were theſe nuptials kept? 

The brideſmen flock'd round _ dead, 
And all the village wept. 

Confuſion, ſhame, remorſe, Uh, 
At once his boſom ſwell: 

The damps of death bedew d his brow, 
He ſhook, he groan'd, he fell. 


From the vain bride, ah bride no more! 
The varying crimſon fled, | 

When, ſtretch'd before her rival's corſe, 
She ſaw her huſband dead. 

Then to his Lucy's new. made grave, 
Convey'd by trembling ſwains, 

One mould with her, beneath one ſod, 
For ever he remains. 


Oft at this grave, the conſtant hind, 
And plighted maid are ſeen; 

With garlands gay, and true-loye knots; 
They deck the ſacred green; 

But, ſwain forſworn, whoe'er thou art, 
This hallow'd ſpot forbear 

Remember Colin's dreadful fate, 
And fear to meet him there. 


— ——— 


— — 


To Sir Godfrey Kneller at his Country 
Seat. 


O Whitton's ſhades, and Hounſlow's airy plain, 
Thou, Kneller, tak'ſt thy ſummer flights in vain, 
In vain thy wiſh gives all thy rural hours 


To the fair villa, and well-order'd bowers; 


To 
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To court thy pencil early at thy gates, 
Ambition knocks, and fleeting beauty waits ; 
The boaſtful muſe, of others fame ſo ſure; 
Implores thy aid to make her own ſecure ; 
The great, the fair, and, if ought nobler be, 
Ought more belov'd, the arts ſolicit thee. 

How can'ſt thqu hope to fly the world, in vain 
From Europe ſever'd by the circling main ? 
Sought by the kings of every diſtant land, 

And every hero worthy of thy hand. 

Haſt thou forgot that mighty Bourbon fear'd 
He ſtill was mortal, till thy draught appear'd ? 
That Coſmo choſe thy glowing form to place, 
Amidit her maſters of the Lombard race? 

See on her Titian's, and her Guido's urns, 

Her falling arts forlorn Heſperia mourns; 
While Britain wins each garland from her brow, 
Her wit and freedom firſt, her painting now. 

Let the faint copier, on old Tyber's ſhore, 
Nor mean the taſk, each breathing bult explore, 
Line after line with painful patience trace, 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian 
Vain care of parts; if, impotent of ſoul, 
Th' induſtrious workman fails to warm the whole, 
Each theft betrays the marble whence it n 
And a cold ſtatue ſtiffens in the frame. 
Thee nature taught, nor art her aid deny'd, 
The kindeſt miſtreſs, and the ſureſt guide, 5 
To catch a likeneſs at one piercing ſight, 
And place the faireſt in the faireſt light; "ms 
Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended oyls, 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
And her juſt image makes Cleora ſtart. | 
A mind that graſps the whole is rarely found, 
Half learn ' d, half painters, and half wits abound; 
R 2 Few 
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Few like thy genius, at proportion aim, 

All great, all graceful; and throughout the ſame: 
Such be thy life, O ſince the glorious rage 

That fir'd thy youth, flames unſubdu'd by age; 

Tho' wealth vor fame now touch thy ſated mind, 

Still tinge the canvas, bounteous to mankind; 

Since after thee niay riſe an impious line, 

Coarſe manglets of the human face divine, 

Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. 


* 1 \ þ : 'T #1 * x n 1 "I VF 4 > 4 £4. Aa KA. 3.4 2.5 *** 


On the Death of the Earl of Cadogan. 


F Marlb'rough's captains and Eugenio's friends, 
The laſt, Cadogan, to the grave deſcends: 
Low lies each harid, whence Blenheim's glory ſprung, 
The chiefs who conquer'd, and the bards who ſung. 
From his cold corſe tho every friend be fled, 
Lo! envy watts, that lover of the dead: 
Thus did ſhe feign o'er Naſſauꝰs hearſe to mourn; 
Thus wept infidious, Churchill, o'er thy urn; 
To blaſt the living, gave the dead their due, 


And wreaths, herſelf had tainted, trim'd a-new. 


Thou, yet unnam'd to fill his empty place, 


And lead to war thy country's growing race, 
Take every wiſh a Britiſh heart can frame, 


Add palm to palm, and riſe from fame to fame. 
An hour muſt come, when thou ſhalt hear with rage 


Thyſelf traduc'd, and curſe a thankleſs age: 


Nor yet for this decline the gen'rous ſtrife, 
Theſe ills, brave man, ſhall quit thee with thy life; 
Alive, though ſlain'd by ev'ry abject ſlave, 
Secure of fame, and juſtice in the grave. 


Ah! 
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Ah! no — when once the mortal yields to fate, 

The blaſt of fame's ſweet trumpet ſounds too late, 

Too late to ſtay the ſpirit on its flight, 

Or ſooth the new inhabitant of light; 

Who hears regardleſs, while fond man, diſtreſs'd, 

Hangs on the abſent, and laments the bleſt. 
Farewel then fame, ill ſought through fields and blood, 

Farewell unfaithful promiſer of good: 

Thou muſic, warbling to the deafen'd ear! 

Thou incenſe waſted on the fun'ral bier! 

Through life purſu'd in vain, by death obtain'd, 

When aſk'd, deny'd us, and when giv'n diſdain'd. 


— 
* 


r l 


An Ode inſcribed to the Earl of 
Sunderland at Windſor. 


1 

Hou dome, where Edward firſt enroll'd 

His red croſs knights and barons bold, 
Whoſe vacant ſeats, by virtue bought, 
Ambitious emperors have ſought ; 
Where Britain's foremoſt names are found, 
In peace belov'd, in war renown'd, 
Who made the hoſtile nations moan, 
Or brought a bleſſing on _ own's 


Once more a ſon of Spencer waits, 
A name familiar to thy gates, 
Sprung from the chief whoſe proweſs gain'd 
The garter while thy founder reign'd, 
He offer'd here his dinted ſhield, 
The dread of Gauls in Creſſi's field, 
ä Which 
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Which in thy high-arch'd temple rais'd, 
For four long centuries hath blaz d. 

III. 
Theſe ſeats our ſires, a hardy kind, 
To the fierce ſons of war confin'd, 
The flower of chivalry, who dre, 
With finew'd arm the ſtubborn yew: 
Or with heav'd pole- ax clear'd the field 
Or who, in jouſts and tourneys ſxill'd, 
Before their ladies“ eyes renown'd, 
Threw horſe and horſeman to the ground, 

IV. 
In 8 as courts refin'd, 
Our patriots in the liſt were join'd. 
Not only Warwick ſtain'd with blood, 
Or Marlb'rough near the, Nanube's flood, 0 
Have in their crimſon croſſes glow'd; | 
But, on jult lawgivers beſtow'd ; 145.60 
Theſe emblems Cecil did inveſt, 
And 3 4 on wiſe cvs $ breaſt. 3 
80 r ere arts began to eg 4 : 
Fix'd huge Orion in the ſkies, C7 
And ftern Alcides, fam'd in wars, | 
Beſpangled with a thouſand ſtars; 
"Till letter'd Athens round the pole 
Made gentler conſtellations roll, jy #6 
In the blue heavens the Lyre! ſhe 3 1 % 
And near the maid che balance hung. 

VI. | 
Then, Spencer, mount *. the bead: 1 | 
Where knights and kings promiſcuous and. | 
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What though the hero's flame repreſs'd 

Burns calmly in thy generous breaſt ! 

Yet whe more dauntleſs to oppoſe 

In doubtful days our home-bred foes ! 

Who rais'd his country's wealth ſo high, 
Or view'd with leſs deſiring eye! 

. 

The ſage who large of ſoul ſurveys 

The globe, and all its empires weighs, 

Watchful the various climes to guide 

Which ſeas, and tongues, and faiths divide, 

A nobler name in Windſor's ſhrine 

Shall leave, if right the muſe divine, | 

'Than ſprung of old, abhorr'd and vain, | 

From ravag'd realms and myriads ſlain. | 


| VIII. | 
Why praiſe we, prodigal of fame, | | 
The rage that ſets the world on flame? | 
My guiltleſs muſe his brow ſhall bind | 
Whoſe God-like bounty ſpares mankind. | 
For thoſe, whom bloody garlands crown, | 
The braſs may breathe, the marble frown, | | 
To him, through every reſcu'd land, 
Ten thouſand living trophies ſtand. 


PP” 


T7 | 
Kenſington Garden. — 
Campos, ubi Troja fuit — Virg. 


Here Kenſington high o'er the neighb'ring lands 
Midſt greens and ſweets, a regal fabric ſtands, 


And ſees each ſpring, luxuriant in her bow'rs, 
A ſnow © of bloſſoms, and a wild of flow'rs, 
 R4 — 
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The dames of Britain oft in erdwds repair 

To groves and lawns, and unpolluted air. 

Here, while the town in damps and darkneſs lies, 
They breath in fur-ſhine, and fee azure ſkies ; 
Each walk with tobes of various dyes beſpread, 
Seefns from afar a moving tulip-betl, 

Where rich brocades and glofly damaſks glow, 
And chints, the rival of the ſhow*ry bow. 

Here England's daoghter, darling of the land, 
Sometimes, ſurrounded with her virgin band, 

Gleams through the ſhades. She, tow ring o'er the reſt, 
Stands faireſt of the fairer kind conſeſs d, 

Form'd to gain hearts, that Brunſwick's cauſe deny'd, 
And charm a people to her father's ſide. 

Long have theſe groves to royal 'guefts been known, 
Nor Naſſau firſt prefer'd them to a throne. 
Ere Norman banners wav*d in Britifh air; 

Ere lordly Hubba with the golden hair 

Pour'd in his Danes; ere elder Julius came; 

Or Dardan Brutus gave our ifle a name; 

A prince of Albion's lineage grac'd the wood, 
The ſcene of wars, and ſtain A. wich lovers blood. 

You, who thro' gazing crowds, your captive throng, 
Throw pangs and paſſions, as you' move along, 

Turn on the left, ye fair, your radiant eyes, 

Where all un-level'd the gay garden lies: 

If gen'rous anguiſh for another's pains 

Ere heav'd your hearts, or ſhiver'd through your veins, 
Look down attentive on the pleaſing dale, 

And liſten to my melancholy tale. 

That hollow ſpace, where now in living rows 

Line above line the yew's ſad verdure grows, 

Was, ere the planter's hand its beauty gave, 

A common pit, à rude unfaſhion'd cave. 

The landfkcip now fo ſweet we well may praiſe: 

But far, far ſweeter in its ancient days, 
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Far ſweeter was it, when its peopled ground 

With fairy domes and dazling tow'rs was crown rown'd. 
Where in the midſt thoſe verdant pillars ſpring, 
Roſe the proud palace of the Elfin king ; 

For ev'ry bedge of vegetable green, 

In happier years a crowded ſtreet was ſeen ; 

Nor all thoſe leaves, that now the proſpect grace, 
Could match the numbers of its pygmy race. 

What urg'd this mighty empire to its fate, 

A tale of woe and wonder, I relate. 

When Albion rul'd the land, whoſe lineage came 
From Neptune mingling with a mortal dame _ 
Their midnight pranks the ſprightly fairies play'd 
On ev'ry hill, and danc'd in ey'ry ſhade. 
But, foes to fun ſhine, moſt they took delight 

In dells and dales conceal'd from human fight : 
There hew'd their houſes in the arching rock; 

Or ſcoop'd the boſom af the blaſted oak; 
Or heard, o'erſhadow'd by ſome ſhelving hill, 
The diſtant murmurs of the falling rill. 

They, rich an pilfer'd ſpoils, indalg'd their mirth, 
And pity'd the huge, wretched ſons of earth. 
E'en now, tis faid, the hinds-o'erhear their ſtrain, 
And ſtrive to view their airy forms in vain : 

They to their cells at man's approach repair, 

Like the ſhy lev'ret, or the mother hare, 

The whilſt poor mortals ſtartle at the found 

Of unſeen footſteps on the haunted ground. 
Amid thus garden, then mich woch o ergromm 

Stood the lov'd ſeat of royal Oberon. 

From every region to his palace-gate 

Came peers and princes of the fairy ſtate, 

Who, rank'd in council round the ſacred ſhade, 
Their monarch's will and great beheſts obey d. 
From Thame's fair banks, by lofty tow'rs-adorn'd, 
With loads of plunder 'oft his chiefs return d. 1 
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Hence in proud robes, and colours bright and gay, 
Shone every knight and ev'ry lovely fay. 
Whoe'er on Powell's dazling ſtage diſplay'd 
Hath fam'd king Pepin and his court ſurvey'd, 
May gueſs, if old by modern things we trace, = 
The pomp and ſplendor of the fairy race. 
By magic fenc'd, by ſpells encompais'd round, 
No mortal touch'd this interdicted ground; 
No mortal enter'd, thoſe alone who came 
Stol'n from the couch of ſome terreſtrial dame : 
For oft of babes they robb'd the matron's bed, 
And left ſome ſickly changeling in their ſtead. 
It chanc'd a youth of Albion's royal blood 
Was foſter'd here, the wonder of the wood. 
Milkah for wiles above her peers renown'd, 
Deep-ſkill'd in charms and many a myſtic ſound, 
As through the regal dome ſhe ſought for prey, 
Obſerv'd the infant Albion where he lay 
In mantles broider'd o'er with gorgeous pride, 
And ſtole him from the ſleeping mother's fide. 
Who now but Milkah triumphs in her mind! 
Ah wretched nymph, to future evils blind! 
The time ſhall come when thou ſhalt dearly pay 
The theft, hard-hearted ! of that guilty day: 
Thou in thy turn ſhalt like the queen repine, 
And all her ſorrows doubled ſhall be thine : 
He who adorns thy houſe, the lovely boy 
Who now adorns it, ſhall at length deſtroy. | 
Two hundred moons in their pale courſe had ſeen 
The gay rob'd fairies glimmer on the green, 
And Albion now had reach'd in youthful prime 
To nineteen years, as mortals meaſure time. 
Fluſh'd with reſiſtleſs charms he fir'd to love 
Each nymph and little Dryad of the grove; 
For ſkilful Milkah ſpar'd not to employ 
Her utmoſt art to rear the princely boy; 


Each 
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Each ern. limb ſhe ſwaith'd, and tender bone, 
And to the Elfin ſtandard kept him down, 
She robb'd dwarf-elders of their fragrant fruit, 
And fed him early with the daiſy's root, 
Whence through his veins the pow'rful juices ran; 
And form'd in beauteous' miniature the man. 
Yet ſtill two inches taller than the reſt, 
His lofty port his human birth confel'd ; ze 
A foot in height, how lately did he ſhow ; 
How look ſaperior on the crowd below ! 
What knight like him could toſs the ruſhy launce 
Who move ſo graceful in the mazy dance! 
A ſhape ſo nice, or features half ſo fair, 
What elf could boaſt! or ſach a flow of hair! 
Bright Kenna ſaw, a princeſs born to reign, 
And felt the charmer burn in ev'ry vein. 
She, heireſs to this empire's potent lord, 
Prais'd like the ſtars, and next the moon ador'd, 
She, who at diſtance thrones and princedoms view'd, 
To whom proud Oriel and Azuriel ſue'd, 
In her high palace languiſh'd, void of j Joy, 
And pin'd in ſecret for a mortal boy. #1 
He too was ſmitten, and diſcreetly trove 
By courtly deeds to gain the virgin's Iove. 
For her he cull'd the faireſt flow'rs that grew, 
Ere morning ſuns had drain'd their fragrant dew ; 
He chas'd the hornet in his mid-day flight, 
And brought her glow· worms in the noon of night; 
When on ripe fruits ſhe caſt a wiſhing eye, 
Did ever Albion think the tree too high! | 
He ſhow'd her where the pregnant goldfinch hung, 
And the wren-mother brooding o'er her young; 
To her th' inſcription on their eggs he read, 
Admire, ye clerks, the youth whom Milkah bred ; 
To her he ſhow'd each herb of virtuous juice, 
Their pow'rs diſtinguiſh'd, and deſcrib'd their uſe: 


All 
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All vain their pow'rs alas ! ta Kenna prove, 
And well ſung Ovid, there's no herb for love. 

As when a ghoſt, enlarg d from realms below, 
Seeks its old friend to tell ſome ſecret woe, 
The poor ſhade ſhiv'ring ſtands, and muſt not break 
His painful lence, till the mortal ſpeak : 
So far'd it with the little love-ſick maid, 
Forbid to utter, what her eyes betray d. 
He ſaw her anguiſh, and reveal'd his flame, 
And ſpar'd the bluſhes of the tongue · ty d dame. 
The day would fail me, ſhould I reckon o'er 
The ſighs they laviſh'd, and the oaths they ſwore ; 
In words ſo melting, that 'compar'd; with thoſe, 
The niceſt courtſhip of terreſtrjal beaus | | 
Would ſound like compliments from country * 118 
To red-cheek'd ſweet · hearts in their home · ſpun gowns, 

All in a lawn of many a various hue . 
A bed of flow'rs, a fairy foreſt, grew; 
Twas here one noon, the gaudieſt of the May, 
The ftill, the ſecret, ſilent, hour of day. 
Beneath a lofty tulips ample hade 
Sate the young lover and th immortal maid. 
They thought all fairies ſlept, ah luckleſs pair ! 
Hid, but in vain, in the ſun's noon-tide glare 
When Albion, leaning on his Kenna's „ 
Thus all the ſofineſs of his ſoul expreſs'd. 

All things are buſk'e. The ſan's meridian. « — 
Veil the horizon in one mighty blaze: 

© Nor moon nor ſtar in heay'n's blue arch is ſeen 

© With kindly rays to ſilver o'er the green, 
© Grateful to fairy eyes; they ſecret take 
Their reſt, and only wretched martals wake. 
This dead of day I fly to thee alone, 
* A world te me, a mukitude in one. 
On ſweet as dew drops on theſe flowry lawns, 
When the ſky opens and the ovening: dayns! - N 
5 7 Strait 
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Strait as the pink, that tow'rs ſo high in air, 
© Soft as the blow- bell ! as the daiſy, fair! 
© Bleſt be the hour, when firſt I was cone t 
An infant captive to this bliſsful ſhade! - - 52 5 
And bleſs'd the hand that did my form refine, 
And ſhrunk my ſtature to a match with thine! 
Glad I for thee renounce my royal birth, 
And all the giant daughters of the earth. 
* Thou, if thy breaſt with equal ardour burn, 
* Renounce thy kind, and love for love return. 
So from us two, combin'd by nuprial ties, 
A race unknown. of demi-gods ſhall: riſe. 
Oh ſpeak, my love! my vows with vows repay, 
And ſweetly ſwear my riſimg fears away, 
To whom, the ſhining azure of her eyes 1 
More brighten'd, thus th' enamour d maid replies. 

By all the ſtars, and firſt the glorious moon, 
© I (wear, and by the head of Oberon, 1 990 
A dreadful oath ! no prince of fairy line | 
shall e're in wedlock plight his vows with mine. 
Where- e' er my footſteps in the dance are ſeen, 
May toadſtools rife, and milde ws blaſt the green, 
May the keen eaſt - wind blight my fav'rite flow'rs, 
And ſnakes and ſpotted adders haunt my bow'rs. 
© Confin'd whole ages in an hemlock ſhade 
© There rather pine I a neglected maid, 
Or worſe, exil'd from Cynthia's gentle rays, 
Parch in the ſun a thouſand ſummer days, 
* Than any prince, a prince of fairy line, 
In ſacred wedlock plight his rows with mine. 

She ended: and with lips of roſy hue 
Dipt five times over in ambrofial dew, 
Stifled his words. When from his covert rear'd, 
The frowning brow of Oberon appear'd. 
A ſun-flow'r's trunk was near, whence, killing fight! 
The monarch ilu'd, half an ell in height: | 

— Full 
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Full on the pair a furious look he caſt, F 
Nor ſpoke? but gave his bugle-horn a blaſt, 
That through the woodland echo'd far and wide, 
And drew a ſwarm of ſubjects to his ſideeGQ. 
A hundred choſen knights, in war renown d. 
Drive Albion banifh'd from the ſacred ground; 
And twice ten myriads guard the bright abodes, | 
Where the proud king, amidſt his 1 J 
For Kenna's ſudden bridal bids Prepare, 
And to Azuriel gives the weeping fair. 

If fame in arms, with antient birth combin', 
A faultleſs beauty, and a ſpotleſs mind. 
To love and praiſe can gen'rous ſouls incline, . 
That love, Azuriel, and that praiſe were thine. 
Blood, only leſs than royal, fill'd thy veins, - 
Proud was thy roof, and large thy fair domains. 
Where now the ſkies high Holland-houſe invades, 
And ſhort liv'd Warwick ſadden'd all the ſhades, 
Thy dwelling ſtood 2 nor did in him aſford- 
A nobler owner, or a lovelier lord. | 
For thee a hundred fields produec'd their tore, 
And by thy name ten thouſand -vaſſals ſwore ; 
So lov'd thy name, that, at their monarch's Groves, 
All fairy ſhouted with a general voice., 

Oriel alone a ſecret rage ſuppreſs'd, 
That from his hoſom heav'd the golden veſt. 
Along the banks of Thame his empire ran, 
Wide was his range, and populous his clan, 
When cleanly ſervants, -if we truſt old tales, 
Beſide their wages had good fairy vails, 
Whole heaps of ſilver tokens, nightly paid 
The careful wife or the neat dairy-maid, 
Sunk not his ftores. With ſmiles and pow'rful bribes 
He gain'd the leaders of his neighbour tribes, 
And ere the night the face of heav'n had chang'd, 
Beneath his banners half the fairies rang'd. 
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Mean-while driven back to earth, a lonely way 
The chearleſs Albion wander'd half the day, | 
A long, long journey, choak'd with brakes and thorns, 
Ill meaſur'd by ten thouſand barley-corns. 
Tir'd out at length, a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd 
Fed by old Thame a daughter of the tide : 
Twas then a ſpreading ſtream, tho' now, its fame 
Obſcur'd, it bears the creek's inglorious name, 
And creeps, as through contracted bounds it ſtrays 
A leap for boys in theſe degenerate days. 
On the clear chryſtal's verdant bank he ſtood, 
And thrice look'd backward on the fatal wood, 
And thrice he groan'd, and thrice he beat his breaſt, 
And thus in tears his kindred gods addreſs'd. 
If true, ye wat'ry pow'rs, my lineage came 
From Neptune mingling with a mortal dame; 
* Down to his court, with coral garlands crown'd, 
Though all your grottoes waft my plantive ſound, 
* And urge the God, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth, 
© To grace his off-ſpring, and aſſert my birth. 
He ſaid. A gentle Naiad heard his pray'r, 
And, touch'd with pity for a lover's care, 
Shoots to the ſea, where low beneath the tides 
Old Neptune in th' unfathom'd deep reſides. 
Rous'd at the news the ſea's ſtern ſultan ſwore 
Revenge, and ſcarce from preſent arms forbore : 
But firſt the nymph his harbinger he ſends, 
And to her care the fav'rite boy commends. 
As through the Thames her backward coarſe ſhe prides, 
Driv'n up his current by the refluent tides, 
Along his banks the pygmy legions ſpread 
She ſpies, and haughty Oriel at their head. 
Soon with wrong'd Albion's name the hoſt ſhe fires, 
And counts the ocean's God among his fires; 
© The ocean's God, by whom ſhall be o'erthrown, 
« Styx heard his oath, the tyrant Oberon, 
e See 
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© See here beneath a toadſtool's deadly gloom 
© Lies Albion: him the fates your leader doom. 
* Hear and obey; 'tis Neptune's pow'rful call, 
* By him Azuriel and his king ſhall fall.” 
She ſaid. They bow'd: and on their ſhields up-bore 
With ſhouts their new-ſaluted emperor. - 
Fen Oriel ſmil'd: at leaſt to ſmile he ſtrove, 
And hopes of vengeance triumph'd over love. 

See now the mourner of the lonely ſhade 

By Gods protected, and by hoſts obey d, 

A ſlave, a chief, by fickle fortune's play, 

In the ſhort courſe of one revolving day. . 
What wonder if the youth, ſo ſtrangely bleſt, 
Felt his heart flutter in his little breaſt ! 

His thick embattel'd troops, with ſecret pride, 

He views extended half an acre wide ; 

More light he treads, more tall he ſeems to riſe, 
And ſtruts a ſtraw-breadth nearer to the fkies. 

O for thy muſe, great bard, whoſe lofty ſtrains 
In battle join'd the Pygmies and the Cranes 

Each gaudy knight, had I that warmth divine, 
Each colour'd legion in my verſe ſhould ſhine ; 

But ſimple I, and innocent of art, 

The tale that ſooth'd my infant years, impart, 
The tale I heard whole winter eves, untir'd, 
And ſing the battles, that my nurſe inſpir'd. 

Now the ſhrill corn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 
To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling fwarms. 
Thick rows of ſpears at once, with ſudden glare, 
A grove of needles glitter in the air ; 

Looſe in the winds ſmall ribbon ſtreamers flow, 
Dipt in all colours of the heav'nly how, 
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And the gay hoſt, that now its march purſues, 
Gleams o'er the meadows in a thouſand hues. 

On Buda's plains thas formidable bright, 
Shone Aſia's ſons, a pleaſing dreadful fight ; 
In various robes their filken 9 were ſeen, 
The blue, the red, and prophet's ſacred green: 
When blooming Brunſwick near the Danube's flood, 
Firſt ſtainꝰd his maiden ſword in Turkiſh blood. 

Unſeen and filent march the flow brigades, 
Through pathleſs wilds, and unfrequented ſhades. 

In hope already vanquiſh'd by ſurprize, 
In Albion's pow'r the fairy empire lies ; 
Already has he ſeiz'd on Kenna's charms, 
And the glad beauty trembles in his arms. 

The march concludes: and now in proſpect near, 
But fenc'd with arms, the hoſtile tow'rs appear; 
For Oberon, or Druids falſely ſing, 

Wore his prime Viſir in a magic ring; 

A ſubtle ſpright, that op*ning plots foretold 

By ſudden dimneſs on the beamy gold. 

Hence, in a creſcent form'd, his legions bright 
With beating boſoms waited for the fight; 

To charge their foes they march, a glittering band, 
And in their van doth bold Azuriel ſtand. 

What rage that hour did Albion's ſoul Pn, 
Let chiefs imagine and let lovers gueſs ! 

Forth iſſuing from his ranks, that ſtrove in vain 
To check his courſe, athwart the dreadful plain 
He ftrides indignant : and with haughty cries 

To ſingle fight the fairy prince defies. 

Forbear, raſh youth, th'unequal war to try 1 

Nor, ſprung from mortals, with immortals vie. 

No God ſtands ready to avert thy doom, 

Nor yet thy granſire of the waves is come. 

My words are vain — no words the wretch can move, 

By beauty dazled, and bewitch'd by love; 
n 8 
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He longs, he burns, to win the glorious prize, 
And ſees no danger, while he ſees her eyes. 
Now from each hoſt the eager warriors ſtart, 
And furious Albion flings his haſty dart : 
Twas feather'd from the bee's tranſparent wing, 
And its ſhaft ended in a hornet's ſting ; 
But, toſs'd in rage, it flew without a wound, 
High o'er the foe, and guiltleſs pierc'd the ground, 
Not ſo Azuriel's: with un-erring aim 
Too near the needle-pointed javelin came, 
Drove through the ſeven-fold ſhield, and filken veſt, 
And lightly rais'd the lover's ivory breaſt. 
Rous'd at the ſmart, and riſing to the blow, 
With his keen ſword he cleaves his fairy foe, 
Sheer from the ſhoulder to the waſte he cleaves, 
And of one arm the tott'ring trunk bereaves. 
His uſeleſs ſteel brave Albion weilds no more, 
But ſternly ſmiles, and thinks the combat o'er : 


So had it been, had aught of mortal ſtrain, 


Or leſs than fairy felt the deadly pain. 
But empyreal forms, howe'er in fight 
Gaſh'd and diſmember'd, eaſily unite. 
As ſome frail cup of China's pureſt mold, 
With azure varniſh'd, and bedrop'd with gold, 
Tho' broke, if cur'd by ſome nice virgin's hands, 
In its old ſtrength and priſtine beauty ſtands ; 
'The tumults of the boiling Bohea braves, 
And holds ſecure the Coffee's ſable waves : 
So did Azuriel's arm, if fame ſay true, 
Rejoin the vital trunk whence firſt it grew; 
And, whilſt in wonder fix'd poor Albion Rood, 
Plung'd the curs'd ſabre in his heart's warm blood. 
The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breaſt to Kenna ſacred and to love, 
Lie rent and mangled: and the gaping wound 
Pours out a flood of purple on the ground. 
The 
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The jetty luſtre ſickens in his eyes: 
On his cold cheek the bloomy freſhneſs dies; 
Oh Kenna, Kenna, thrice he try'd to ſay, 
Kenna farewel: and ſigh'd his ſoul away. 

His fall the Dryads with loud ſhrieks deplore, 
By ſiſter Naiads echo'd from the ſhore, 
Thence down to Neptune's ſecret realms convey'd, 
Through grots, and glooms, and many a coral ſhade. 
The ſea's great fire, with looks denouncing war, 
The trident ſhakes, and mounts the pearly carr: 
With one ſtern frown the wide-ſpread deep deforms, 
And works the madding ocean into ſtorms. 
O'er foaming mountains, and through burſting tides, 
Now high, now low, the bounding chariot rides, 
Till through the Thames in a loud whirlwind's roar 
It ſhoots, and lands him on the deftin'd ſhore. 

Now fix'd on earth his tow'ring ſtature ſtood, 
Hung o'er the mountains, and o'erlook'd the wood. 
To Brumpton's grove one ample ſtride he took, 

'The vallies trembled, and the foreſts ſhook, 

The next huge ſtep reach'd the devoted ſhade, 
Where choak'd in blood was wretched Albion laid : 
Where now the vanquiſh'd with the victors join'd, 
Beneath the regal banners ſtood combin'd. | 

Th' embattel'd dwarfs with rage and ſcorn he paſt, 

And on their town his eye vindiQtive caſt. 

Its deep foundations his ſtrong trident cleaves, 

And high in airth* up-rooted empire heaves; 

On his broad engine the vaſt ruin hung, 

Which on the foe with force divine he flung: 
Aghaſt the legions in th' approaching ſhade, 

Th' inverted ſpires and rocking domes ſurvey d, 
That downward tumbling on the hoſt below 
Cruſh'd the whole nation at one dreadful blow. 
Tow'rs, arms, nymphs, warriors, are together loſt, 
And a whole empire falls to ſooth fad Albion's ghoit, 
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Such was the period, long reſtrain'd by fate, 
And ſuch the downfal of the fairy ſtate. 
This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt, 

This dale poſſeſ d they and had ſtill poſſeſs d; 
Had not their monarch, with a father's pride, 
Rent from her lord th' inviolable bride; 
Raſh to diſſolve the contract ſeal'd above, 

The ſolemn vows and facred bonds of love. | 
Now where his elves fo brightly danc'd the round, 
No violet breathes, nor daiſy paints the ground: 
His tow'rs and people fill one common grave, 

A ſhapeleſs ruin, and a barren cave. 

Beneath huge hills of ſmoaking piles he lay 
Stun'd and confounded a whole ſummer's day, 

At length awak'd, for what can long reſtrain 
Unbody'd ſpirits! but awak'd in pain: 

And as he ſaw the deſolated wood, 
And the dark den where once his empire ſtood, 

Grief child his heart: to his half-open'd eyes 

In ev'ry oak a Neptune ſeem'd to riſe : 

He fled, and left with all his trembling peers, 

The long poſſeſſion of a thouſand years. 

Thro' buſh, thro' brake, thro' groves and gloomy dales, 
Thro' dank and dry, o'er ſtreams and flow'ry vales, 
Direct they fled ; but often look'd behind, 

And ftop'd and ftartled at each ruſsling wind. 

Wing'd with like fear his abdicated bands, 

Diſperſe and wander into different lands. 

Part hid beneath the peak's deep caverns lie, 

In filent glooms i impervious to the ſky ; 

Part on fair Avon's margin ſeek repoſe, 

Whoſe ſtream o'er Britain's midmoſt regions flows, 
Where formidable Neptune never came, 

And ſeas and oceans are but known by fame: 
Some to dark woods and ſecret ſhades retreat, 
And ſome on mountains chuſe their airy feat, 


There 
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There haply by the ruddy damſel ſeen, | 
Or ſhepherd-boy, they feetly foot the green, 
While from their ſteps a circling verdure ſprings ; 
But fly from towns, and dread the courts of kings. 
Mean-while ſad Kenna, loth to quit the grove, 
Hung o'er the body of her breathleſs love, 
Try'd every art, vain arts! to change his doom, 
And vow'd, vain vows! to join him in the comb : 
What could ſhe do? the fates alike deny 
The dead to live, or fairy forms to die. 
An herb there grows, the ſame old + Homer tells 
Ulyſſes bore to rival Circe's ſpells, 
Its root is ebon-black, but ſends to light 
A ſtem that bends with flow'rets milky white, 
Moly the plant, which Gods and fairies know, 
But ſecret kept from mortal men below. 
On his pale limbs its virtuous juice ſhe ſhed, 
And murmur'd myſtic numbers o'er the dead, 
When lo! the little ſhape by magic pow'r 
” Grew leſs and leſs, contracted to a flow'r, 
| A flower, that firit in this ſweet garden ſmil'd, 
To virgins ſacred, and the ſnow-drop ſtyl'd. 
The new-born plant with ſweet regret ſhe view'd, 
Warm'd with her ſighs, and with her tears bedew'd, 
Its ripen'd ſeeds from bank to bank convey d, 
And with her lover whiten'd half the ſhade. 
Thus won from death each ſpring ſhe ſees him grow, 
And glories in the vegetable ſnow, 
Which now increas'd through wide Britannia's PRs 
Its parent's warmth and ſpotleſs name retains ; 
Firſt leader of the flow'ry race aſpires, 
And foremoſt catches the ſun's genial fires, 


— 


— 
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Mid froſts and ſnows triumphant dares appear 

Mingles the ſeaſons, and leads on the year. 
Deſerted now of all the pygmy race, 

Nor man nor fairy touch'd this guilty place. 

In heaps on heaps, for many a rolling age, 


It lay accurs'd, the mark of Neptune's rage, 
Till great Naſſau recloath'd the deſart ſhade, 


'Thence ſacred to Britannia's monarchs made. 


_ *T'was then the green-rob'd nymph, ſair Kenna, came, 


Kenna that gave the neighb'ring town its name. 
Proud when ſhe ſaw th' ennobled garden ſhine, 
With nymphs and heroes of her lover's line, 
She vow'd to grace the manſions once her own, 
And picture out in plants the fairy town. 

To far fam'd Wiſe her flight unſcen ſhe ſped, 
And with gay proſpects fill'd the craftſman's head, 


Soft in his fancy drew a pleaſing ſcheme, 


And plann'd that landſkip in a-morning dream. 
With the ſweet view the fire of gardens fir'd, 


Attempts the labour by the nymph inſpir d, 
The walls and ſtreets in rows of yew deſigns, 


And forms the town in all its ancient lines; 


The corner trees he lifts more high in air, 

And girds the palace with a verdant ſquare ; 

Nor knows, while round he views the riſing ſcenes, 
He builds a city as he plants his greens. 


With a ſad pleaſure the aerial maid, 


This image of her ancient realm ſurvey d; 

How chang'd, how fall'n from its primæval pride! 
Yet here each moon, the hour her lover dy'd, 
Each moon his ſolemn obſequies ſhe pays, 

And leads the dance beneath pale Cynthia's rays ; 
Pleas'd in theſe ſhades to head her fairy train, 

And grace the groves where Albion's kinfmen reign. 
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